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PREFACE. 

Of the seven pieces printed in this book, two, " The 

Aims of Art " and " Useful Work versus Useless 

Toil," have been printed as pamphlets: three 

others, ** How we Live and How we Might Live," 

** Whigs, Democrats, and Socialists," and "Feudal 

England," are reprinted from the Socialist weekly 

paper. The Comtnanweal, the other two are printed 

here for the first time. 

These pieces are all of them simply Socialist 

lectures written for viva voce delivery; if any 

excuse be needed for their publication, as may well 

be, the one I have to offer is, that I have often 

been asked by persons among my audiences to 

publish them, and I would fain hope that what 

interested those persons may also interest others 

who may first come across them in a book, instead 
of in a lecture-room. 
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I must ask the reader's indulgence for the re- 
petitions which occur in these pieces. Socialist 
lecturers speak almost always to mixed audiences, 
and hope on every occasion that amongst those 
who listen to them there may be some to whom 
Socialism is only a name, and who have some- 
times a dim idea, and sometimes none at all, what 
that name means ; I say ** hope^"* since it is to such 
persons as this that they are specially anxious to 
give accurate information about their creed. There- 
fore they can scarcely omit in any lecture the state- 
ment of certain elementary propositions — such, 
€,g,i as the necessity for the abolition of monopoly 
in the means of production. Indeed, they are by 
some among their audiences often expected to do 
much more than this, and blamed for falling short 
of giving information which no ingenuity could 
compress into the space of an hour's lecture, over 
and above the special subject which they may be 
speaking to. 

For the rest, I have only to say that these 
lectures put some sides of Socialism before the 
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reader f rpm the point o fjview^oLa-jg ian who is 
n either a profe ssional economist nor a grofcssional 
p olitician. My ordinary work has forced on me 
thefconttastl between times past and the present 
day, and has made me look with g^nef and pain 
on things which many men notice but little, if at 
all. The repulsion to pessimism which is, I think, 
natural to a man busily engaged in the arts, com- 
pelled me once to hope that the ugly disgraces o f 
dinlization might be got rid of by the conscious 
will of intelligent persons : yet as I strove to stir 
up people to this reform, I found that the causes 
of the vulgarities of civilization lay deeper than 
I had thought, and little by little I was driven 
to the conclusion that aU^ these uglinesses are 
but the outward expression of Uie innate vcionX 
baseness into whic h we _are forced by our present 
f orm of socie ty, and that it is futile to attempt to 
deal with them from the outside. Whatever I have 
written, or spoken on the platform, on these social 
subjects is the result of the truths of Sociah'sm 
meeting my earlier impulse, and giving it a 
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definite and much more serious aim ; and I can 

only hope, in conclusion, that any of my readers 

who have found themselves hard^gressed by the 

sordidness ^^civilization, and have not known 

where to turn to for encouragement, may receive 

the same enlightenment as I have, and that even 

the rough pieces in this book may help them to 

that end. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

HA^fMERSlflTH. 

March z888. 
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SIGNS OF CHANGE. 



HOW WE LIVE AND HOW WE 
MIGHT LIVE 

The word Revolution, which we Socialists are so 

often forced to use, has a terrible sound in most 

people's ears, even when we have explained to 

them that it does not necessarily mean a change 

accompanied by riot and all kinds of violence, and 

cannot mean a change made mechanically and in 

the teeth of opinion by a group of men who have 

somehow managed to seize on the executive power 

for the moment Even when we explain that we 

use the word revolution in its etymological sense, 

and mean by it a chang e, in the basis of society . 

people are scared at the idea of such a vast change, 

and beg that you will speak of reform and not 

revolution. As, however, we Socialists do not at all 

mean by our word revolution what these worthy 

people mean by their word reform, I can't help 

thinking that it would be a mistake to use it, what* 

B 
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ever projects we might conceal beneath its harmless 
envelope. So we will stick to our word, which 
means a change of the basis of society; it may 
frighten people, but it will at least warn them that 
there is something to be frightened about, which 
will be no less dangerous for being ignored ; and 
also it may encourage some people, and will mean 
to them at least not a fear, but a hope. 

Fear and Hope — those^jw'^^thejnan^^ 
two great passions'wfiich rule the race of man, 
aqawith which revolutionists have to deal ; to give 
hope to the many oppressed and t'ea rl:o tHel ew 
oppressors/ tliatls'^^^ if we do the 

first and give hope to the many, the few must be 
frightened by their hope; otherwise we do not 
want to frighten them; it^is not revenge we want 
foii_pQPiL-E.59plej_. but^Jhappiness ; indeed, what 
revenge can be taken for all tiie thousands of years 
of the sufferings of the poor? 

However, many of the oppressors of the poor, 
most of them, we will say, are not.conscioiisjof 
th eir bein g oppressors_{we shall see why pre- 
sently) ; they live in an orderly, quiet way them- 
selves, as far as possible removed from the feelings 
of a Roman slave-owner or a Legree ; they know 
that the poor exist, but their sufferings do not 
present themselves to them in a trenchant and 
dramatic way; they themselves have troubles to 
bear, and they think doubtless that to bear trouble 
is the lot of humanity ; nor have they any means of 
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comparing the troubles of their lives with those 
of people lower in the social scale ; and if ever the 
thought of those heavier troubles obtrudes itself 
upon them, they console themselves with the maxim 
that people do get used to the troubles they have 
to bear^ whatever they may be. 

Indeed^ as far as regards individuals at least, that 
is but too true, so that we have as supporters of the 
present state of things, however bad it may be, 
first those comjortable uncpnscipusjyjpressprs who \ 
think that they have everything to fear from any 
change which would involve more than the softest 
and most gradual of reforms, and secondly those 
poor people who, living hard and anxiously as they^ 
do, can hardly conceive of any change for the 
better happening to them, and dare n ot risk J)ne 
tittleof their poor possessions in taking any action 
towards a possible bettering of their condition; 
so that while we can do little with the rich save 
inspire them with fear, it is hard indeed to give 
the poor any hope. It is, then, no less than 
reasonable that those whom we try to involve in 
the great struggle for a better form of life than that 
which we now lead should call on us to give them 
at least some idea of what that life may be like. 

A reasonable request, but hard to satisfy, since 
we are living under a system that makes conscious 
effort towards reconstruction almost impossible: 
it is not unreasonable on our part to answer, 
"There are certain definite obstacles to the real 
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progress of man ; we can tell you what these are ; 
take them away, and then you shall see." 

However, 'I purpose now to offer myself as a 
victim for the satisfaction of those who consider 
that as things now go «we have at least got some- 
thing, and are terrified at the idea of losing their 
hold of that, lest they should find they are worse 
off than before, and have nothing. Yet in the 
course of my endeavour to show how we might 
live, I must more or less deal in negatives. I 
mean to say I must point out where in my 
opinion we fall short in our present attempts at 
decent life. I must ask the rich and well-to-do 
what sort of a position it is which they are so 
anxious to preserve at any cost ? and if, after all, 
it will be such a terrible loss to them to give it up? 
and I must point out to the poor that they, with 
capacities for living a dignified and generous life, 
are in a position which they cannot endure without 
continued degradation. 

How do we live, then, under our present system ? 
Let us look at it a little. 

And first, please to understand that our present 
s>'stem of Society is based ogi^^tat^of perpetual 
war. Do any of you think that this is as it should 
6e? I know that you have often been told that 
the competition, which is at present the rule of all 
production, is a good thing, and stimulates the 
progress of the race; but the people who tell you 
thb should call competition by its shorter name of 
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war if they wish to be honest, and you would then 
be free to consider whether or no war stimulates 
progress, o therwise than as _a mad bull chasin g y ou 
o ver your own garden m ajrjdo. War, or competi- 
tion, whichever you please to call it, means at the 
best pursuing your own advantage at the cost of 
some one else's loss, and in the process of it you 
must not be sparing of destruction even of your own 
possessions, or you will certainly come by the worse 
in the struggle. You understand that perfectly 
as to the kind of war in which people go out to 
kill and be killed ; that sort of war in which ships 
are commissioned, for instance, ''to sink, burn, 
and destroy;" but it appears that you are not so 
conscious of this waste of good s when you are only 
carrying on that other war called commerce; observe, 
however, that the waste is there all the same. 

Now let us look at this kind of war a little closer, 
run through some of the forms of it, that we may see 
how the "burn, sink, and destroy" is carried on in it 

First, you have that form of it called national 
rivalry, which in good truth is nowadays the 
cause of all gunpowder and bayonet wars which 
civilized nations wage. For years past we English 
have been rather shy of them, except on those 
happy occasions when we could carry them on at 
no sort of risk to ourselves, when the killing was all 
on one side, or at all events when we hoped it would 
be. We have been shy of gunpowder war with a 
respectable enemy for a long while, and I will tell 
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you why: It is because we have had the lion's 
share of the world-market ; we didn't want to fight 
for it as a nation, for we had got it ; but now this 
is changing in a most significant, and, to a Socialist, 
a most cheering way : we are losing or have lost 
that jjpn'^^sbaiig.; Jt-isjtipw a desperate ^^c omp eti- 
tion " between the greatjnations of civilization for 
the world-market, and to-morrow^t may Be a 
desperate war for that end. As a result, the 
furthering of war (if it be not on too large a scale) 
is no longer confined to the honour-and-glory kind 
of old Tories, who if they meant anything at all by 
it meant that a Tory war would be a good occasion 
for damping down democracy; we have changed 
all that, and now it is quite anotlier kind of politi- 
cian that is wont to urge us on to " patriotism " as 
'tis called. The leaders of the Progressive Liberals, 
as they would call themselves, long-headed persons 
who know well enough that social movements are 
going on, who are not blind to the fact that the 
world will move with their help or without it; 
these Have lieen the Jingoes of these later days. 
I don't mean to say they know what they are 
doing: politicians, as you well know, take good 
care to shut their eyes to everything that may 
happen six months ahead ; but what is being done 
is this : that the present system, which always must 
include national rivalry, is pushing us into a des- 
perate scramble for the markets on more or less 
equal terms with other nations, because, once more, 
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we have lost that command of them which we once 
had. Desperate is not too strong a word. We 
shall let this impulse to snatch markets carry us 
whither it will, whither it must To-day it is 
successful burglary and disgrace, to-morrow it may 
be mere defeat and disgrace. 

Now this is not a digression, although in saying 
this I am nearer to what is generally called politics 
than I shall be again. I only want to show you 
what commercial war comes to when it has to do 
with foreign nations, and that even the dullest can 
see how mere waste must go with it. That is how 
we live now with foreign nations, prepared to ruin 
them without war if possible, with it if necessary, 
let alone meantime the di^aceful exploiting of 
sav ajgpe trib'es" and barbarous peoples on whom we 
force at once our shoddy wares and our hypocrisy 
at the cannon's mouth. 

Well, surely Socialism can offer you something in 
the place of all that It can ; it can offer you peace 
and_jHe;idship_insJ(R^d_ of wa^^ We might live 
utterly without national rivalries, acknowledging 
that while it is best for those who feel that they 
naturally form a community under one name to 
govern themselves, yet that no community in 
civilization should feel that it had interests opposed 
to any other, their economical condition being at 
any rate similar ; so that any citizen of one com- 
munity could fall to work and live without disturb- 
ance of his life when he was in a foreign country^ 
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and would fit into his place quite naturally; so 
that all civilized nations would form one great 
c;pmmunityj agreeing together as to the kind and 
amount of production and distribution needed ; 
working at such and such production where it 
could be best produced; ayoiding wast e by all 
means. Please to think of the amount of waste 
which they would avoid, how much such a revolu- 
tion would add to the wealth of the world I What 
creature on earth would be harmed by such a 
revolution? Nay, would not everybody be the 
better for it? And what hinders it? I will tell 
you presently. 

Meantime let us pass from this '' competition" 
between nations to that between ** the organizers of 
labour/' great firms Joint-stock companies ; capital- 
ists in short, and see how competition " stimulates 
production" among them : indeed it does do that; 
but what kind of production ? Well, production 
of^sometHmg to sell at a profit, or say production 
of profits : and note how war commercial stimu- 
lates that : a certain market is demanding goods ; 
there are, say, a hundred manufacturers who make 
that kind of goods, and c^try one of them would if 
he could keep that market to himself, and struggles 
desperately to get as much of it as he can, with the 
obvious result that presently the thing is overdone, 
and the market is glutted, and all that fury of 
manufacture has to sink into cold ashes. Doesn't 
that seem something like war to you ? Can't you 
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see the waste of it — ^waste of labour, skill, cunning, 
waste of life in short ? Well, you may say, but it 
cheapens the goods. In a sense it does ; and yet 
only apparently, as wages have a tendency to sink 
for the ordinary worker in proportion as prices 
sink ; and at what a cost do we gain this appear- 
ance of cheapness ! Plainly speaking, at the cost 
of ch eating the consumer and starving the rpal 
producer for the benefit of the gambler, who uses 
both consumer and producer as his milch cows. 
I needn't go at length into the subject of adultera- 
tion, for every one knows what kind of a part It 
plays in this sort of commerce ; but remember that 
It is an absolutely necessary incident to the pro- 
duction of profit out of wares, which is the business 
of the so-called manufacturer; and this you must 
understand, that, taking him In the lump, the con- 
sumer Is perfectly helpless .against the gambler; 
the'^oods are forced on him by their cheapness, 
and wit h them a ce rtain jcind ©X^life whic^^ 
energetic, Jhatjaggrasiyecheapness determines for 
Elm : for so far-reaching is this cuiie of commercial 
war that no country is safe from Its ravages ; the 
tr^jditions of a thousand years fall before It In 
a month; It overruns a weak or semi-barbarous 
country, and whatever romance or pleasure or art 

^ ^ ^ , 1,^ ■ — »■ ■ I _ l ■■ 11 I 'l l ■■■!■■» '- ■-- ■■ W W I ' — — -- — ■■■ ^_, 

existed there Is trodden down Into a mire of 
sordidness and ugliness; the Indian or Javanese 
craftsman may no longer ply his craft leisurely, 
working a few hours a day, in producing a maze of 
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strange beauty on a piece of cloth : a steam-engine 
is set a-going at Manchester, and that victory over 
.nature and a thousand stubborn difficulties is used 
for the base work of producing a sort of plaster of 
china-clay and shoddy^ and the Asiatic worker, if 
he is not starved to death outright, as plentifully 
happens, is driven himself into a factory to lower 
the wages of his Manchester brother worker, and 
notWng^fjdiarjact^^ 

an aa^mulation offear^a^^ that to him 

most unaccountable evil, his English master. The 
South Sea Islander must leave his canoe-carving, 
his sweet rest, and his graceful dances, and become 
the slave of a slave: trousers, shoddy, rum, 
missionary, and fatal disease — ^he must swallow all 
this civilization in the lump, and neither himself nor 
we can help him now till social order displaces the 
hideous tyranny of gambling that has ruined him. 
Let those be types of the consumer: but now 
for the producer; I^mean the real producer, the 
worke r; how does this' scramble for the plunder of 
the market affect him ? The manufacturer, in the 
eagerness of his war, has had to collect into one 
neighbourhood a vast army of workers, he has 
drilled them till they are as fit as may be for his 
special branch of production, that is, for making a 
profit out of it, and with the result of their being 
fit for nothing else : well, when the glut comes in 
that market he is supplying, what happens to this 
army, every private in which has been depending on 
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the steady demand in that market, and acting, as 
he could not choose but act, as if it were to go 
on for ever? You know well what happens to 
these men : the factory door is shut on them ; on a 
very large part of them often, and at the best on the 
reserve army of labour, so busily employed in the 
time of inflation. What becomes of them ? Nay, 
we know that well enough just now. But what we 
don't know, or don't choose to know, is, that this 
reserve army of labour is an absolute necessity for 
commercial war ; if our manufacturers had not got 
these poor devils whom they could draft on to their 
machines when the demand swelled, other manu- 
facturers in France, or Germany, or America, would 
step in and take the market from them. 

So you see, as we live now, it is necessary that a 
vast^jmrt_fif_th.e JndustrisJ>4>pj)ulatiQn should be 
exposed to the dsuiger^pfperiojdical semi-starva- 
tion, and that, not for the advantage .of .the people 
in another_pA]tj>f.thejvorld,J)utibr their, d^rada- 
tion_and.enslavement 

Just let your minds run for a moment on the 
kind of waste which this means, this opening up of 
new markets among savage and barbarous coun- 
tries which is the extreme type of the force of the 
profit-market on the world, and you will surely see 
what a hideous nightmare that profit-market is: 
it keeps us sweating and terrified for our liveli- 
hood, unable to read a book, or look at a picture, 
or have pleasant fields to walk in, or to lie in the 
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sun, or to share in the knowledge of our time, to 
have in short either animal or intellectual pleasure, 
and for what ? th at we__m.$y.go on Jjying t he same 
slavish life till we die, in order to provide for a rich 
nian what is called a life of ease and luxury ; that 
is tQ.jay, a life so empty, unwholesome* and de- 
graded, that perhaps, on the whole, he is worse oflf 
than 3jefiL.the workers are : and as to the result of 
all tills sufieflhgi it is luckiest when it is nothing at 
all, when you can say that the wares have done 
nobody any good ; for bfteriest ' they h"^vS*^ne 
majijr^ people harm,^~ahcr "we^ha^^ and 

groaned and died in making poison and destruc- 
tion for our fellow-men. 

Well, I say all this is war, and the results of war, 
the war this time, not of competing nations, but of 
competing firms or capitalist units : and it is this 
war of the firms which hinders the peace between 
nations which you surely have agreed with me in 
thinking is so necessary; for you must know 
that war is the very breath of the nostrils^of these 
fighting firms, and they Kave^now, in our times, 
got into their hands nearly all the political power, 
and' they band together in each couiilryln order to 
make their respective governments fulfil just two 
functions : the first is at home to act as a strong 
police force, to keep the ring in which the strong 
are beating down the weak ; the second is to act as 
a piratical body-guard abroad, a petard to explode 
the doors which lead to the markets of the world : 
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markets at any price abroad, umnterfered-with 
privilege, falsely called laissez-faire^* at any price at 
home, to provide these is the sole business of a 
government such as our industrial captains have 
been able to conceive of. I must now try to show 
you the reason of all this, and what it rests on, 
by trying to answer the question. Why have the 
profit-makers got all this power, or at least why 
are they able to keep it ? 

That takes us to the third form of war commer- 
cial: the last, and the one which all the rest is 
founded on. We have spoken first of the war of 
rival nations; next of that of rival firms : we have 
now to speak of rival men. As nations under the 
present system are clriven to compete with one 
another for the markets of the world, and as firms 
or the captains of industry have to scramble for their 
share of the profits of the markets, ^alsohave jthe 
workers to compete with each other — for livejihood ; 
and it is thisTconstant competition or war amongst 
them which enables the profit-grinders to make 
their profits, and by means of the wealth so acquired 
to take all the executive power of the country 
into their hands. But here is the difference be- 
tween the position of the workers and the profit- 
makers: to the latter, the profit-grinders, war is 

* Falsely ; because the privileged classes have at their back the 
force of the Executive by means of which to compel the unprivileged 
to accept their terms; if this is "free competition" there is no 
meaning in words. 
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necessary ; you cannot have profit-making without 
competition, individual, corporate, and national; 
but you* may work for a livelihood without com- 
peting ; you may combine instead of competing^. 

I have said war was the life-breath of the profit- 
makers: in likg^jnanner^^ombination is the life 

ff*"' ^^^^^^^^ "--^Tiioifi in mil m ^^t^mm 

of the workers. The working-classes or proletariat 
1/^ cannot even exist as a class without combination 
o? ^some so rt. The necessity which fdrce3*The 
profit-grin3ers to collect their men first into work- 
shops working by the division of labour, and next 
into great factories worked by machinery, and so 
gradually to draw them into the great towns and 
centres of civilization, gave_ birth to a^distinct 
wor king-c lass or proletariat : and this it was which 
gave them their mechanical existence, so to say. 
But note, that they are indeed combined into 
social groups for the production of wares, but only 
as yet mechanically ; they do not know what they 
are working at, nor whom they are working for, 
because they are combining to produce wares of 
which the profit of a master forms an essential 
part, instead of goods for their own use : as long 
as they do this, and compete with each other for 
leave to do it, they will be, and will feel themselves 
to be, simply a part of those competing firms I 
Iiave been speaking of; they will be in fact just a 
part of th e ma chinery for the production of profit; 
and'solong as tlils lasts it will be the aim of the 
masters or profit-makers to decrease the market 
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value of this human part of the machinery; that 
is to say, since they already hold in their hands 
the labour of dead men in the form of capital and 
machinery, it is their interest, or we will say their 
necessity, to pay as little as they can help for the 
labour of living men which they have to buy from 
day to day : and since the workmen they employ 
have not hing b ut their labour-power, jthey^jire 
compelled,4p,.underbid one- another, for employ- 
ment and wages, and so enable the capitalist to 
play his game. 

I have said that, as things go, the workers are a 
part of the competing firms, an adjunct of capital 
Nevertheless, they are only so by compulsion ; and, 
even without their being conscious of it, they 
struggle against that compulsion and its imme- 
diate results, the lowering of their wages, of their 
standard of life: and this they do, and must do, 
both as a class and individually : just as the slave 
of the great Roman lord, though he distinctly felt 
himself to be a part of the household, yet collec- 
tively was a force in reserve for its destruction, and 
individually stole from his lord whenever he could 
safely do so. So, here, you see, is another form of 
war necessary to the way we live now, thejKar-of 
cl ass against class , which, when it rises to its 
height, and it seems to be rising at present, will 
destroy those other forms of war we have been 
speaking of; will make the position of the profit- 
makers, of perpetual commercial war, untenable ; 
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will destroy the present system of competitive privi- 
lege, or commercial war. 

Now observe, I said that to the existence of the 
workers it was combination, not competition, that 
was necessary, while to that of the profit-makers 
combination was impossible, and war necessary. 
The present position of the workers is that of the 
machinery of commerce, or in plainer words its 
slaves; when they change t hat position and be- 
come free, the class of profit-makers must cease to 
existj and "what will then be the position of the 
workers? Even as it is they are the one necessary 
part of^society^ th^ life-givi ng part; the other 
classes are but hangers-on who live on them."" But 
what'^oiiTd theyT>e~'w^^ they, 

once for all, come to know their real power, and 
cease competing with one another for livelihood ? 
I will tell you : they will be society, they will be 
the cogajmjnity. And being society — that is, there 
being no class outside them to contend with — ^they 
can then regulate their labour in accordance with 
their own real needs. 

There is much talk about supply and demand, 
but the supply and demand usually meant is an 
a rtificial one ; it is under the sway of the gambling 
market ; the demand is forced , as I hinted above, 
before it is supplied; nor, as each producer is 
working against all the rest, can the producers 
hold their hands, till the market is glutted and the 
workers, thrown out on the streets, hear that there 
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has been over-production, amidst which over-plus 
of unsaleable goods they go ill-supplied with even 
necessaries, because the wealth which they them- 
selves have created is ** ill-distributed," as we call 
it — that is, unjustly taken away from them. 

When the workers are society they will regulate 
their labour, so that the supply and demand shall 
be genuine, not gambling; t he two will then b e 
commensurate, , for it is the same society wh ich 
demands thatjalgoj^vipplj^; there will be no more 
artiiiaalfamines then, no more poverty amidst 
over-production, amidst too great a stock of thq 
very things which should supply poverty and turn 
it into well-being. In short, there will be no waste 
and therefore no tyranny. 

Well, now, what Socialism offers you in place of 
these artificial, famines, with their so-called over- 
production, is, once more, regulation of the 
markets; supply and demand commensurate; no 
gambling, and consequently (once more) no waste ; 
not overwork and weariness for the worker one 
month, and the next no work and terror of starva- 
tion, but steady work and plen ty of leisure every 
month; n ot cheap market wares, that is to say, 
adulterated wares, with scarcely an y ^^// in them, 
mere'scaBofd-poles for building up proHtsj" no 
labour would be spent on such things as these, 
which people would cease to want when they 
ceased to be slaves. Not these, but such goods 
as best fulfilled the reoluses of the consumers 
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would labour be set to make; for profit being 
abolished, .people could have wh at they_w anted, 
instead of what the profit-grinders at home and 
abroad forced them to take. 

For what I want you to understand is this : that 
in every c ivilized country at lea st ther e is plenty 
fo r all— is ^ or at an y f^atejmight^be^ Even with 
labour so misdirected as it is at present, an equit- 
able distribution of the wealth we have would 
make all people comparatively comfortable; but 
that is nothing to the wealth we might have if 
labour were not misdirected. 

Observe, in the early days of the history of man 
he was the slave of his most immediate necessities; 
Nature was mighty and he was feeble, and he had 
to wage constant war with her for his daily food 
and such shelter as he could get His life was 
bound down and limited by this constant struggle; 
all his morals, laws, religion, are in fact the out- 
come and the reflection of this ceaseless toil of 
earning his livelihood. Time passed, and little by 
little, step by step, he grew stronger, till now after 
all these ages he has almost completely conquered 
Nature, and one would think should now have 
leisure to turn his thoughts towards higher things 
than procuring to-morrow's dinner. But, alas ! his 
progress has been broken and halting; and though 
he has indeed conquered Nature and has her forces 
under his control to do what he will with, he still 
has himself to conquer, be still has to think how 
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he will best use those forces which he has mastered 
At present he uses them blindly, foolishly, as one 
driven by mere fate. It would almost seem as if 
some phantom of the ceaseless pursuit of food 
which was once the master of the savage was still 
hunting the civilized man ; who toils in a dream, 
as it were, haunted by mere dim unreal hopes, 
borne of vague recollections of the days gone by. 
Out of that dream he must wake, and face things 
as they really are. The conquest of Nature is 
complete, may we notjsay 2_andji ow our business i s, 
andrJiasJlar Jong been, the organization of ma n, 
who w ields the forces of Nature . Nor till this is 
attempted at least shall we ever be free of that 
terrible phantom.oLfear of starvation which, with 
its brother devil, desire of domination, drives us 
into injustice, cruelty, and dastardliness of all 
kinds: to cease to fear our fellows andJeara-tOL 
depe nd oiTthem, to jo away wjth,co_mpetition and 
build up co-operation, is our onejoecessity. 

Now, to get closer to details ; you probably know 
that every man in civilization is worth, so to say, 
more than his skin; working, as he must work, 
socialIy,lie cariTproduce more than will keep him- 
self alive and in fair condition ; and this has been 
so for many centuries, from the time, in fact, when 
warring tribes began to make their conquered 
enemies slaves instead of killing them; and of 
course his capacity of producing these extras has 
gone on increasing faster and faster, till to-day one 
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man will weave, for instance, as much cloth in a 
week as will clothe a whole village for years : and 
the real question of civilization has always been 
w hat a re we to dcLJ with this extra produce o f 
l^t^yjp— a question which the phantom, fear of 
starvation, and its fellow, desire of domination, has 
driven men to answer pretty badly always, and 
worst of all perhaps in these present days, when 
the extra produce has grown with such prodigious 
speed. The^ractical answer has always been for 
man tojitnigglejwath K sTdlow fcnr p rivatk posgs^ 
sion of undue shares of these extras, and all kinds 
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of devices have been employed by those who found 
themselves in possession of the power of taking 
them from others to keep those whom they had 
robbed in perpetual subjection ; and these latter, as 
I have already hinted, had no chance of resisting 
this fleecing as long as they were few and scattered, 
and consequently could have little sense of their 
common oppression. But now that, owing to the 
very pursuit of these undue shares of profit, or extra 
earnings, men have become more dependent on 
each other for production, and have been driven, as 
I said before, to combine together for that end 
more completely, the power of the workers — that is 
to say, of the robbed or fleeced class — has enor- 
mously increased, and^ito nly remains fca u-thcm to 
un derstand tha t th^y havr th«<8 pow^j' When they 
do that they will be able to give the right answer 
to the question what is to be done with the extra 
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products of labour over and above what will keep 
the labourer alive to labour : which answer is, that 
the worker will have all that he produces, and not 
be fleeced at all : and remember that he produces 
collectively, and therefore he will do effectively 
what work is required of him according to his 
capacity, and of the produce of that work he will 
have what he needs ; becausCj^you see, h e cannot 
use more than he needs — he can only waste it. 

If this arrangement seems to you preposterously 
ideal, as it v^ell may, looking at our present con- 
dition, I must back it up by saying that when men 
are organized so that their labour is not wasted, 
they will be relieved from the fear of starvation 
and the desire of domination, and will have free^ 
dom and leisure to look round and see what they 
really do need. 

Now something of that I can conceive for my 
own self, and I will lay my ideas before you, so 
that you may compare them with your own, 
asking you always to remember that the very 
differences in men's capacities and desires, after 
the common need of food and shelter is satisfied, 
will make it easier to deal with their desires in a 
communal state of things. 

What is it that I need, therefore, which my sur- 
rounding circumstances can give me — my dealings 
with my fellow-men — setting aside inevitable acci- 
dents which co-operation and forethought cannot 
control, if there be such ? 
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Well, first of all I claim good healt hy and I say 
that a vast proportion of people in civilization 
scarcely even know what that means. To feel 
mere life a pleasure; to enjoy the moving one's 
limbs and exercising one's bodily powers ; to play, 
as it were, with sun and wind and rain ; to rejoice 
in satisfying the due bodily appetites of a human 
animal without fear of degradation or sense of 
wrong-doing: yes, and therewithal to be well 
formed, straight-limbed, strongly knit, expressive 
of countenance — ^to be; in a word, beautiful — that 
also I claim. If we cannot have this claim satisfied, 
we are but poor creatures after all ; and I claim it 
in the teeth of those terrible doctrines o f asceticis m, 
wEicHTfaorn of the despair of the oppressed and 
degraded, have been for so many ages used as 
instruments for the continuance of that oppression 
and degradation. 

And I believe that this claim for a healthy body 
for all of us carries with it all other due claims : for 
who knows where the seeds of disease which even 
rich people suffer from were first sown : from the 
luxury of an ancestor, perhaps ; yet often, I sus- 
pect, from his poverty. And for the poor: a 
distinguished physicist has said that the poor 
suffer always from one disease — ^hunger; and at 
least I know this, that if a man is overworked in 
any degree he cannot enjoy the sortjpfJbLCalthLLafe 
speaking of; nor can he if he is continuallyxhaineH 
to one dull round 6T ""mechanical jyQrky-»ith no 
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hope at the other end of it ; nor if he lives in con- 
tinual sordid anxiety for his livelihood, nor if he is 
lU-housed, nor if he is deprived of all enjoyment of 
the natural beauty of the world, nor if he has no 
amusement to quicken the flow of his spirits from 
time to time : all these things, which touch more 
or less directly on his bodily condition, are born of 
the claim I make to live in good health ; indeed, I 
suspect that these good conditions must have been 
in force for several generations before a population 
in general will be really healthy, as I have hinted 
above; but also I doubt not that in the course of 
time they would, joined to other conditions, of 
which more hereafter, gradually breed such a 
population, living in enjoyment of animal life at 
least, happy therefore, and beautiful according to 
the beauty of their race. On this point I may note 
that the very variations in the races of men are 
caused by the conditions under which they live, 
and though in these rougher parts of the world we 
lack some of the advantages of climate and sur- 
roundings, yet, if we were working for livelihood 
and not for profit, we might easily neutralize many 
of the disadvantages of our climate, at least enough 
to give due scope to the full development of our 
race. 

Now the next thing I claim is education. And 
you must not say that every English child is 
educated now; that sort of education will not 
answer my claim, though I cheerfully admit it is 
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sometliing : somethirig'i and yet after all only class 
education. What I claim is. libe ral education .; 
opportunity, that is, to have my share of whatever 
knowledge the re is in the wo rld accjQrding to my 
capsycfty^oiLlientof mind, historical or scientific ; 
and also to have my share of skill of hand which is 
about in the world, either in The In^lustrial handi- 
crafts or in the fine arts ; picture-painting, sculpture, 
music, acting, or the like : I claim to be taught, if 
I can be taught, more jhanone craft to exercise for 
the benefit of the community. You may think 
this a large claim, but I am clear it is not too large 
a claim if the community is" to have any gain out 
of my special capacities, if we are not all to be 
beaten down to a dull level of mediocrity as we are 
now, all but the very strongest and toughest of us. 

But also I know that this claim for education 
involves one for pu blic advantage s in the shape of 
public libraries, schools, and the like, such as no 
private person, not even the richest, could command: 
but these I claim very confidently, being sure that 
no reasonable community could bear to be without 
such helps to a decent life. 

Again, the claim for education involves a claim 
for a bundan t lcisu re, which once more I make with 
confidence; because when once we have shaken 
off the slavery of profit, labour would be organized 
so unwastefully that no heavy burden would be 
laid on the individual citizens ; every one of whom 
as a matter .of course would have to pay his toll 
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of some obviously useful work. At present you 
must note that all the amazing machinery which 
we have invented has served only to increase the 
amount of profit-bearing wares ; in other words, to 
increase the amount of profit pouched by indi- 
xiduals for their own advantage, part of which pro- 
fit they use as capital for the production of more 
profit, with ever the same waste attached to it ; 
and part as private riches or means for luxurious 
living, which again is sheer waste — is in fact to be 
looked on as a kind of bonfire on which rich men 
bum up the product of the labour they have fleeced 
from the workers beyond what they themselves can 
use. So I say that, in spite of our inventions, no 
worker works under the present system an hour the 
less on account of those labour-saving machines, 
so-called. But under a happier state of things 
they WQiddJjejiscd-SunplyJor saving labour^ with 
the result of a vast amount of leisure gained for 
the community to be added to that gained by the 
avoidance of the waste of useless luxury, and the 
abolition of the service of commercial war. 

And I may say that as to that leisure, as I 
should in no case do any harm to any one with it, 
so I should often do some direct good to the com- 
munity with it, by practising arts or occupations 
for my hands or brain which would give pleasure 
to many of the citizens ; in other words, a great 
deal of the best work done would be done in the 
leisure time of men relieved from any anxiety as 
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to tfadr livelihood, and eager to exercise their 
special talent, as all men, nay, all animals are. 

Now,again, this leisure would enable me to please 
myself and expand my mmd by travelling if I had 
a mind to it : because; say, for instance, that I were 
a shoemaker; if due social order were established^ 
it by no means follows that I should always be 
obl^ed to make shoes in one place ; a due amount 
of easily conceivable arrangement would enable me 
to make shoes in Rome, say, for three months, and 
to come back with new ideas of building, gathered 
from the sight of the works of past ages, amongst 
other things which would perhaps be of service in 
London. 

But now, in order that my leisure might not 
d^enerate into idleness and aimlessness, I must 
set up a claim for due work to do . Nothing to m y 
mind \^ more important than this demand, and I 
must ask your leave to say something about it 
I Ksve mentioned that I should probably use my 
kisure for doing a good deal of what is now called 
work ; but it is clear that if I am a member of a 
Socialist G>mmunity I must do my due share of 
rougher work than this — my due share of what my 
esptcity enables me to do, that is ; no fitting of me 
to A Procrustean bed ; but even that share of work 
fftcetssry to the existence of the simplest social 
life must, In the first place, whatever else it is, be 
fmg tuble .!jrork ; that is, it must be such work as 
A good citiscn can see the necessity Jbr; as a 
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member of the community, I must have agreed to 

doit. 

To take two strong instances of the contrary, I 
won't submit to be dressed up in red and marched 
oflf to shoot at my French or German or Arab 
friend in a quarrel that I don't understand ; I will 
rebel sooner than do that. 

Nor will I submit to waste my time and energies 
in making some trifling toy which I know only a 
fool can desire ; I will rebel sooner than do that 

However, you may be sure that in a state of 
social order I shall have no need to rebel against 
any such pieces of unreason ; only I am forced to 
speak from the way we live to the way we might live. 

Again, if the necessary reasonable work be of a 
mechanical kind, I must be helped to do it by a 
machine, not to cheapen my labour, butjgo that as 
little time as possible may be spent upon it, and 
that I may be able to think of other things while 
I'an i tendin g the machine. And if the work be 
specially rough or exhausting, you will, I am sure, 
agree with me in saying that I must take turns in 
doing it with other people ; I mean I mustn% for 
instance, be expected to spend my working hours 
always at the bottom of a coal-pit. I think such 
work as that ought to be largely volunteer work, 
and done, as I say, in spells. And what I say of 
very rough work I say also of nasty work. On the 
other hand, I should think very little of the man- 
hood of a stout and healthy man who did not feel 
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a pleasure in doing rough work ; always supposing 
him to work under the conditions I have been 
speaking of — ^namely, fe eling that it was useful 
(and consequently honoured), and tha t it was n ot, 
continuous or h6pclg§ &_and that h e was really 
doing it of his own free will. 

The last claini I make for my work is that the 
places I worked in, factories or workshops, shoul d 
be ^pleasant, just as the fields where our most 
necessary work is done are pleasant. Believe me 
there is nothing in the world to prevent this being 
done, save the necessity of making profits on all 
wares ; in other words, the wares are cheapened at 
the expense of people being forced to work in 
crowded, unwholesome, squalid, noisy dens : that 
is to say, they are cheapened at the expense of the 
workman's life. 

Well, so much for my claims as to my necessary 
work, my tribute to the community. I believe 
people would find, as they advanced in their 
capacity for carrying on social order, that life so 
lived was much l ess expens ive than we now can 
have any idea of], and that, after a little, people 
would rather be anxio us to seek workJhgiLtflLayoid 
it Jjhat ouTworking hours would rather be merry 
parties of men and maids, young men and old 
enjoying the mselves over their w ork, than the 

ru mpjTweariness it mos tly is now, ^Tb^n would 
come the time for the new birth of art, 80 much 
talked'irf^'SO long Tdcfcrred J -people-couhl not bdp 
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showing their mirth and pleasure in their work, 
and would be always wishing to express it in a 
tangible and more or less enduring form, and the 
workshop would once more be a school of art, 
ivhose influence no one could escape from. 

Andy again, that word art leads me to my last 
claim, which is that the material su rroundings of 
m y life should be pleasant, gener ous, ancl""Bea uti- 
ful ; that I know is a large claim, but this I will 
say about it, that if it cannot be satisfied, if every 
civilized community cannot provide such surround- 
ings for all its members, I do not want the world 
to go on ; it is a mere misery that man has ever 
existed. I do not think it possible under the 
present circumstances to speak too strongly on 
this point. I feel sure that the time will come 
when people will find it difficult to believe that a 
rich community such as ours, having such com- 
mand over external Nature, could have submitted 
to live such ajnean ^^habby, dir ty life as we do. 

And once for all, there is nothing in our circum- 
stances save the hunting of profit that drives us 
into it. It is profit which draws men into enormous 
unmanageable aggr^ations called towns, for in- 
stance; profit which crowds them up when they 
are there into quarters without gardens or open 
spaces ; profit which won't take the most ordinary 
precautions against wrapping a whole district in a 
cloud of sulphurous smoke ; which turns beautiful 
rivers into filthy sewers ; which condemns all but 
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the rich to live in houses idiotically cramped and 
confined at the best, and at the worst in houses for 
whose wretchedness there is no name. 

I say it is almost incredible that we should bear 
such crass stupidity as this; nor should we if we 
could help it We shall not bear it when the 
workers get out of their heads that they are but an 
appendage to profit-grinding, that the more profits 
that are made the more employment at high wages 
there will be for them, and that therefore all the 
incredible filth, disorder, and degradation of 
modern civilization are signs of their prosperity. 
So far from that, they are signs of their slavery. 
When they are no longer slaves they will claim as 
a matter of course that every man and every family 
should be generously lodged ; that every child 
should be able to play in a garden close to the 
place his parents live in; that the houses should 
by their obvious decency and order be ornaments 
to Nature, not disfigurements of it ; for the decency 
and order above-mentioned when carried to the 
due pitch would most assuredly lead to beauty in 
building. All this, of course, would mean the 
people — that is, all society — d uly organis ed, having 
in its own hands the means of production, to be 
owned hy no individual, but used by all as occasion 
called fof*lls^use, and can only be done' onTthose 
terms ; on any other terms people will be driven to 
accumulate private wealth for themselves, and thus, 
as we have seen, to waste the goods of the com- 
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munity and perpetuate the division into classes, 
which means continual war and waste. 

As to what extent it may be necessary or 
desirable for people under social order to live in 
common, we may differ pretty much according to 
our tendencies towards social life. For my part I 
can't see why we should think it a hardship to eat 
with the people we work with ; I am sure that as 
to many things, such as valuable books, pictures, 
and splendour of surroundings, we shall find it 
better to club our means together; and I must 
say that often when I have been sickened by the 
stupidity of the mean idiotic rabbit warrens that 
rich men build for themselves in Bayswater and 
elsewhere, I console myself with visions of the 
noble communal hall of the future, unsparing of 
materials, generous in worthy ornament, alive with 
the noblest thoughts of our time, and the past, 
embodied in the best art which a free and manly 
people could produce ; such an abode of man as no 
private enterprise could come anywhere near for 
beauty and fitness, because only collective thought 
and collective life could cherish the aspirations 
which would give birth to its beauty, or have the 
skill and leisure to carry them out I for my part 
should think it much the reverse of a hardship if I 
had to read my books and meet my friends in 
such a place ; nor do I think I ^m-heltctjoff to 
live in a vulga r, stu ccoed house cr owded wit h 
upholstery that I despise, ta all respects degrading 
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to the mind and enervating to the body to live in, 
simply because I call it my own, or my house. 

It is not an original remark, but I make it here, 
that my home is where I meet people with whom 
I sympathise, whom I love. 

Well, that is n^j;^ElniQU.asjLjni<idlfiT.^ 
Whether a working.class man would think his 
family possession of his wretched little room better 
tlian his share of the palace of which I have spoken, I 
must leave to his opinion, and to the imaginations 
of the middle class, who perhaps may sometimes 
conceive the fact that the said worker is cramped 
for space and comfort — say ojijKashing-jday. 

Before I leave this matter of the surroundings of 
life, I wish to meet a possible objection, I have 
spoken of machinery being used freely for releasing 
people from the more mechanical and repulsive 
part of necessary labour ; an4 J know tha t to some 
Cplti^?^[teir j;>eople, people of th^rtisti^ -X)J 
mind^ madiinery is particularly distasteful, and 
they will be apt Ito" say you ^ill iiew^ 
surroundings pleasant so long as you are sur- 
rounded by machinery. I ^n't quite admit that ; 
it is the allowijig m achines to^Jb^ LjaurllxiadSqand 
not^our servants that so injures the beauty^ofjife 
nomidays. In other wordsTit is'tlie token of the 
te^Ilblir crime we have fallen into of using our 
control of the powers of Nature for the purpose of 
enslaving people, we careless meantime of how 
much happiness wc rob their lives of. 
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Yet for the consolation of the artists I will say 
that I believe indeed that a state of social order 
would probably lead at first to a great develop- 
ment of machinery for really useful purposes, 
because people will still be anxious about getting 
through the work necessary to holding society 
together ; but that after a while they will find that 
there is not so much work to do as they expected, 
and that then they will have leisure to reconsider 
the whole subject ; and if it seems to them that 
a certain industry would be carried on more 
pleasantly as regards the worker, and more effec- 
tually as regards the goods, by using hand-work 
rather than machinery, they will certainly get rid 
of their machinery, because it will be possible for 
them to do so. It isn't possible now j we are not 
at liberty to do so ; we are slaves to the monsters 
which ..wenJbaye created* And I have a kind of 
hope that the very elaboration of machinery in a 
society whose purpose is not the multip lication of 
lab our, as it n ow i s, but the carrying olnTof li^ 
pleasant life, as it would be under social order — 
that the elaboration o f machinery, I say, will lead 
t o theySimplification lof lifcj and so once more to 
the limitation of machiner}^ 

Well, I will now let my claims for decent life 

stand as I have made them. To sum them up in 

brief, they are : First, a healthy body ; second, ah 

active mind in sympathy with the past, the present, 

and the future; thirdly, occupation fit for a healthy 
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body and an active mind ; and fourthly, a beautiful 
world to live in. 

These are the conditions of life which the refined 
man oL all ages has set before him as the thing 
above all others to be attained. Too often he has 
been so foiled in their pursuit that he has turned 
\y^ longing eyes backward to t he days before civiliza- 

tion, when man's sole business was getting himself 
food from day to day, and hope was dormant in 
him, or at least could not be expressed by him. 

'Indeed, if civilization (as many think) forbids the 
realization of the hope to attain such conditions of 
life, then civilization forbids mankind to be happy ; 
and if that be the case, then let us stifle all aspira- 
tions towards progress — nay, all feelings of mutual 
good-will and affection between men — ^and snatch 
each one of us what we can from the heap of 
wealth that fools create fqr rogues to grow fat on ; 
or better still, let us as speedily as possible find 
some means of dying like men, since we are for- 
bidden to live like men. 

Rather, however^jtakcjcours^c, and believe that 
we^of this age, in spite of all Its' tonffeht and 
disorder, have been bom to a wonderfulTieritagc 
fashioned of the, wort of J^oscTBtot^Tiave^TO^^ 



before us : and that the^lay of the forgahi zatioo /bf 
ms^njsdawning. It is not we who can build up 
the new social order ; the past ages have done the 
most of that work for us ; but we can clear our 
eyes to the signs of thejUmes. and we shall then 
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see that the attainment of a good condition of life 
is being made possible for us, and that it is now 
our business to stretch out our hands to take it. 

And how ? Chiefly j ^ I think, by educatin g people 
to a sense of their real capacities as men, so that 
they may be able to use to their own good the 
politica l power w hich is rapidly beln^^ thrust upon 
th em ; t o get them to see that the old system of 
oiganizing labour for individual profit is becoming 
unmanageable, and that the whole people have 
now got to choose between the confusion resulting 
from the break up of that system and the deter- 
mination to take in hand the labour now organized 
for profit, and use its organization f or the livelihoo d 
nfrti<> (v> mn?ppity: to get people to see that indi- 
vidual profit-makers are not a necessity for labour 
but an obstruction to it, and that not only or 
chiefly because they are the perpetual pensioners 
of labour, as they are, but rather because of the 
waste which their existence as a class necessitates. 
All this we have to t gach people, when we have 
taught ourselves; and I admit that the work is 
long and burdensome; as I b^^n by saying, 
people have been made so timorous of change by 
the terror of starvation that even the unluckiest of 
them are stolid and hard to move. Hard as the 
work is, however, its reward is not doubtful. The 
mere fact that a body of men, however small, are 
banded together as Socialist missionaries shows 
that the change is going on. As the working- 

D 2 
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classes, the real [org anic] part of society, take in 
these rdcasThopewill arise lit thfett, and they~will 
claim changes in society, many of which doubtless 
will not tend directly towards their emancipation, 
because they will be claimed without due know- 
ledge of the one thing nece ssary to claim, equality 
o f condition ; but which indirectly will neip to 
break u p our Jotten sham societ Vf while that claim 
for equality of condition will be made constantly 
and with growing loudness till It must be listened 
to, and then at last it will only be a step over the 
border, and the ciyi Uzed world will be socialized ; 
and, looking back on what has been, we shall be 

lastonished to think of how long we submitted to 

/live as we live now. 



WHIGS, DEMOCRATS, AND SOCIALISTS .♦ 

What is the state of parties in England to-day ? 
How shall we enumerate them ? The Whigs, who 
stand first on the list in my title, are considered 
generally to be the survival of an old historical 
party once looked on as having democratic tenden- 
cies, but now the hope of all who would stand 
soberly on the ancient ways* Besides these, there 
are Tories also, the descendants of the stout 
defenders of Church and State and the divine 
right of kings. 

Now, I don't mean to say but that at the back of 
this ancient name of Tory there lies a great mass 
of genuine Conservative feeling, held by people 
who, if they had their own way, would play some 
rather fantastic tricks, I fancy; nay, even might 
in the course of time be somewhat rough with 
such people as are in this hall at present^ But 

* Read at the Conference convened by the Fabian Society at 
South Place Institute, June ii, 1SS6. 

t They have been "rather rough," you may say, and have done 
more than merely hold their sentimental position. Well, I still say 
(February 1S88) that the present open tyranny which sends political 
opponents to prison, both in England and Ireland, and breaks 
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thii feeling, after all, is only a sentiment now; 
all practical hope has died out of it, and these 
worthy people cannot have their own way- It is 
true that they elect members of Parliament; idio 
talk ytry big to please them, and sometimes even 
they manage to get a Government into power that 
nominally represents their sentiment, but when 
that happens the said Government is forced, even 
when Its party has a majority in the House of 
Commons, to take a much lower standpoint than 
the high Tory Ideal ; the utmost that the real Toiy 
party can do, even when backed by the Primrose 
league and its sham hierarchy, is to delude the 
electors to return Tories to Parliament to pass 
measures more akin to Radicalism than the Wh^;s 
durst attempt, so that, though there are Tories, there 
>iJ0JToiyj>arty-iaXngland, 

On the other hand, there is a party, which I can 
call for the present by no other name than Whig, 
which Is both numerous and very powerful, and 
which does, in fact, govern England, and to my 
mind will always do so as long as the present 

Rsdictl hetdt In the street for attempting to attend political meet- 
ingi, if not Tory, but >\'hig; not the old Tory "divine right of 
kings," hut the new Toiy, i>., T oiy-tinted Whig, *' divine right of 
jgoperty** made Bloody Sundajfpossible. I admirthat I did not 
expect in lS86 that we should in 1887 and 1S88 be having such a 
brilliant example of the tyranny of a parliamenUiy majority ; in fiict, 
I did not reckon on the force of the impenetrable stupidity of the 
Prigs in alliance with the Whigs mat^^ijpg under the rather ragged 
banner of sham Toryism. 
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constitutional Parliament lasts. Of course, like 
all parties it includes men of various shades of 
opinion, from the Tory-tinted Whiggery of Lord 
Salisbury to the Radical-tinted Whiggery of Mr, 
Chamberlain's present tail. Neither do I mean 
to say that they are conscious of being a united 
party ; on the contrary, the groups will sometimes 
oppose each other furiously at elections, and per- 
haps the more simple-minded of them really think 
that it is a matter of importance to the nation 
which section of them may be in power ; but they 
mg],ralway s be reckoned upon to be in their place s 
a nd vote a gamst any measure w hich cariic5,jvith 
it a real attack on our const itutional system ; 
surely veryTrafuraliyTsince they are there for no 
other purpose than to do so. They are, and always 
must be, conscious defend ers of the prS^nt^svstem , 
political "and e^nomical, as long as they have 
any coHesIon as Tories, Whigs, Liberals, or even 
Radicals. Not one of them probably would go 
such a very short journey towards revolution as 
the abolition of the House of Lords. A one- 
chamber Parliament would seem to them an im- 
pious horror, and the abolition of the monarchy 
they would consider a serious inconvenience to the 
London tradesman. 

Now this is the real Parliamentary Party , at 
present divided mto Jarring sections under the 
influence of the survival of the party warfare of the 
last few generations, but which already shows signs 
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of sinking its diflferences so as to offer a solid front 
of resistance to the growing instinct which on its 
side will before long result in a party claiming full 
economical as well as_poIitical freedoni^for the 
^hole people. 

But is there nothing in Parliament, or seeking 
entrance to it, except this variously tinted Whig- 
gery, this Harlequin of Reacti on? Well, inside 
Parliament, setting aside the Irish party, which is, 
we may now well hope, merely temporarily there, 
there is not much. It is not among people of 
*' wealth and local influence," who I see are sup- 
posed to be the only available candidates for 
Parliament of a recognized party, that you will 
find the elements of revolution. We will grant 
that there are some few genuine Democrats there, 
and let them pass. But outside there are undoubt- 
edly many who are genuine Democrats, and who 
have it in their heads that it is both possible and 
desirable to capture the constitutional Parliament 
and Jtuni_iMiUoj*.xcaLpi)pylar_assem^^ 
with the people behind it, might lead us peaceably 
and constiti^fonalljr into the great Revolution 
which dXCihoughtful men desire to bring about ; all 
thoughtful men, that 18| who do not belong to the 
consciously cynical Tories, i>., men determined, 
whether it be just or unjust, good for humanity or 
bad for it, to keep the people down as long as they 
can, which they hope, very naturally, will be as 
long as they live. 
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To capture Parliament and turn it into a popular 
l}ut constitutional assembly is, I must conclude, the 
aspiration of the genuine Democrats wherever they 
may be found ; tliat is their idea of the first step 
of the Democratic policy. The questions to be 
asked of this, as of all other policies, are first. 
What is the end proposed by it ? and secondly, Are 
they likely to succeed ? As to the end proposed, I 
think there is much difference of opinion. Some 
Democrats would answer from the merely political 
point of view, and say: Universal suffrage, payment 
of members, annual Parliaments, abolition of the 
House of Lords, abolition of the monarchy, and so 
forth. I would answer this by saying: After all, 
these are not ends, but means to an end ; and pass* 
ing by the fact that the last two are not constitu- 
tional measures, and so could not be brought about 
without actual rebellion, I would say if you had 
gained all these things, and more, all you would 
have done would have been to establish the 
ascendancy of the Democratic party ; having so 
established it, you would then have to find out by 
the usual party means what that Democratic party 
meant, and you would find that your triumph in 
mere politics would lead you back again exactly 
to the place you started from. Y oji wo uld be 
Whigsunder a_djfierent name. Monarchy, Houseof 
LordSy pensions, standing army, and the rest of it, 
are only supports to the present social system — t he 
privUege based on the wages and capital system 
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of production — ^a nd^re worth _not lu excg) t as 
suppQit-*^ tQ ifL If you are determined to support 
" that system, therefore, you had better leave these 
things alone. The real masters of Society, the real 
tyrants of the people, are the Landlords and 
Capitalists, whom your political triumph would 
not interfere with. 

Then, as now, there would be a proletariat and a 
moneyed class. Then, as now, it would be possible 
sometimes for a diligent, energetic man, with his 
mind set wholly on such success, t o climb out of the 
proletariat into the moneyed class, there to sweat 
as he once was sweated ; which, my friends, is, if 
you will excuse the word, your ridiculous idea of 
freedom of contract 

The sole and utmost success of your policy 
would be that it might raise up a strong opposition 
to the condition of things which it would be your 
function to uphold ; but most probably such oppo- 
sition would still be outside Parliament, and not in 
it; you would have made a revolution, probably 
not without bloodshed, only to show people the 
necessity for another revolution the very next day. 

Will you think the example of America too 
trite? Anyhow, consider it! A country with 
universal suffrage, no king, no House of Lords, no 
privilege as you fondly think ; only a little standing 
army, chiefly used for the murder of red-skins ; a 
democracy after your model ; and \vith all tha t, a 
so ciety -^Qgupt to the core, an~d at this moment 
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oiga ged in g i ppressing fr eedom with just the same 
re ckless brutal ity and blmdnTgnoraacelis the Czar 

of all the RussiaTusesL* 

«^ 

But it will be said, and certainly with much truth, 
that not all the Democrats are for mere political 
reform. I say that I believe that this is true, and 
it is a veiy important truth too. I will go farther, 
and will say that all those Democrats who can be 
distinguished from Whigs do intend social refo rms 
which they hope will somewhat alter the relations 
of the classes towards each other; and there is, 
generally speaking, amongst Democrats a leaning ^ 
towards a kiiid of limited State-Socialism, and it is^ ^^^5? Z^^/ 



through that that they hope to bring about a peace- ^ 

ful revolution, which, if it does not introduce a con- 
dition of equality, will at least make the workers 
better off and contented with their lot 

They hope to get a body of representatives 
elected to Parliament, and by them to get measure 
after measure passed which will tend towards this 
goal ; nor would some of them, perhaps most of 
them, be discontented if by this means we could 
glide into complete State-Socialism. I think that 
the present Democrats are widely tinged with this 
idea, and to me it is a matter of hope that it is so ; 
whatever of error there is in it, it means advance 
beyond the complete barrenness of the mere 
political programme. 

* As tme now (Febrnaiy 1888) ms then: the marder of the 
Oiicftgo Ararrhi^tti to wit. 
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Yet I must point out to these semi-Socialist 
Democrats that in the first place they will be made 
the cat's-paw of some of the wilier of the Whigs. 
There are several of these measures which look to 
some Socialistic, as, for instance, the allotments 
scheme, and other schemes tending toward pea- 
sant proprietorship, co-operation, and the like, but 
which after all, in spite of their benevolent ap- 
pearance, are really weapons in the hands of re- 
actionaries, having for their real object the creation 
of a new middligclas§j[nadjOu 
cl^ss and at their expense; the Rising, in short, 
of a new ^.rmy^against the attack of ^He~disin- 
henJted. 

There is no end to this kind of dodge, nor will 
be apparently till there is an end of the class which 
tries it on ; and a great many of the Democrats 
will be amused and absorbed by it from time to 
time. They call this sort of nonsense *' practical ; " 
it seems like doing something, while the steady 
propaganda of a principle which must prevail in 
the end is, according to them, doing nothing, and 
is unpractical For the rest, it is not likely to 
become dangerous, further than as it clogs the 
wheels of the real movement somewhat, because it 
is sometimes a mere piece of reaction, as when, for 
instance, it takes the form of peasant proprietorship, 
flying right in the face of the commercial develop- 
ment of the day, which tends ever more and more 
towards the aggregation of capital, thereby smooth- 
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iDg the way fix the ofganized possession of the 
means of prodoction by the workers when the true 
revolution shall come : whiles on the other hand, 
• when this attempt to manufacture a new middle- 
class takes the form of co-operation and the like, it 
is not dangerous; because it means nothing more 
than a slightly altered f<»m of joint-stockeiy, and 
everybody almost is beginning to see this. The 
greed of men stimulated by the spectacle of profit- 
making all around them, and also by the burden of 
the interest on the money ndiich they have been 
obliged to borrow, will not allow them even to 
approach a true system of co-operation. Those 
benefited by the transaction presently become 
eager shareholders in a commercial speculation, 
and if they are working-men, as they often are^ they 
are also capitalists. The e normous c ommercial 
success of the g reat co-opgative societies^and^Ee 
absolute no-effect of th at succ ess on the social 
condit ions of the wo rkers, are sufficJcPL tokens pi 
what^tlusjiP]i4>cditK^l^o-^^ to : 

" Nothing — it shall not be less." 

But again, it may be said, some of the Democrats 
go farther than this ; they take up actual pieces of 
Socialism, and are more than inclined to support 
them* Nationalization of the land, or of railways, 
or cumulative taxation on incomes, or limiting the 
right of inheritance, or new factor}' laws, or the 
restriction by law of the day's labour— one of these, 
or more than one sometimes, the Democrats will 
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support, and see absolute salvation in these one or 
two planks of the platform. All this I admit, and 
once again say it is a hopeful sign, and yet once 
again I say there is a snare in it — z, snake lies 
lurking in the grass. 

Those who think that they can deal with our 
present system in this piecemeal way very much 
underrate the streng th of the tre mendous organiza - 
tion under ^ whic I Tlye live, and which appoints to 
eacffoTuFEis place, and if we do not chance to fit 
it, grind s U3 down till we do. Nothing; but a 
tremendous force can deal with this force ; it will 
not suffer itself to be di sgiemberedj^ nor to los e 
anytKittg whicfal^al ly is it s esse nce without putting 
for^ Jill ^ts fofcel irresistance j^rat her than lose 
anything whicli it considers of importance, it will 
puU "the rooif of ^e worI3~3own^pon its head. 
For, indeed, i]grant thesS~seini-Soaalist Democnits 
that there is one hope for their tampering piece- 
meal with our Society; if by chance they can 
excite people into seriously, however blindly, 
claiming one or other of these things in question, 
and could be successful in Parliament in driving 
it through, they would certainly draw on a great 
civil war, and such a war once let loose would not 
end but either with the full triumph of Socialism 
or its extinction for the present ; it would be im- 
possible to limit the aim of the struggle ; nor can 
we even guess at the course which it would take, 
except that it could not be a matter of compromise. 
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But suppose the Democratic party peaceably suc- 
cessful on this new basis of semi-State Socialism, 
what would it all mean ? Attempts to balance the 
two classes whose interests are opposed to each 
other, a mere ignoring of this antagonism which 
has led us through so many centuries to where we 
are now, and then, after a period of disappointment 
and disaster, the naked conflict once more ; a revo- 
lution made, and another immediately necessary on 
its morrow ! 

Yet, indeed, it will not come to that ; for, what- 
ever may be the aims of the Democrats, they will 
not succeed in getting themselves into a position 
from whence they could make the attempt to realize 
them. I have said there are Tories and }'et no real 
Tory party ; so also it seems to me that there are 
Democrats but no Democratic party; at present 
they are used by the leaders of the parliamentary 
factions, and also kept at a distance by them from 
any real power. If they by hook or crook managed 
to get a number of members into Parliament, they 
would find out their differences very speedily under 
the influence of party rule ; in point of fact, the 
Democrats are not a party ; because they h^ye^ no 
p rinciples other than the old Wh ig-Radical ones, ex- 
tended in some c ases so as tb takeln a little semi- 
SoctaIl^"Whicir5ie march ot events lias torced on 
them — thaTls, they gravilale '^n~'dhe^sI3e to the 
Whigs and on the other to the Socialists. When- 
ever, if ever, they begin to be a power in the clcc- 
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tions and get members in the House, the temptation 
to be members of a real live party which may have 
the government of the country in its hands, the 
temptation to what is (facetiously, I suppose) called 
p ractical politics , will be too much for many, even 
orihose who gravitate towards Socialism : a quasi- 
Democratic parliamentary party, therefore, would 
probably be merely a recruiting ground, a nur sery 
fo r the left wing of the Whig s ; though it would 
i ndeed leave behin d jojne small nucleus of oppbsi- 
ti pHy t he principles of which, however, would be 
vague and floating, so that it would be but a 
powerless group after alL 

! The future of the constitutional Parliament, 
therefore, it seems to me, is a perpetual Whig Rump» 
which w ill yield to press ure when mere pQlitical 
ref orms are attempted t o be got out of it» but will 
be quite immovable towards any real chan ^^in 
u social and economical matters ; that is to say, so far 
as it may be c onscious of the attack; forTgrant 
that it may be betraye^lvHo ]fzss\ng semi-State- 
Socialistic measures, which will do this amount of 
flood, that they will help to entangle commerce in 
cifficulties, and so add to discontent by creating 
suffering ; suffering of which the people will not 
understand the causes definitely^ but which their 
instinct will tell them truly is brought about by 
government^ and that, too, the only kind of govern- 
ment which they can have so long as the constitu* 
tional Parliament lasts. 
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NoWy if you tliink I have exaggerated the power 
of the Whigs, that is, of ^soli d^ dead, unmoving 
*'^\5tanrf tn prngT-^s I must call your attention to 
the events of the last few weeks. Here has been a 
measure of pacification proposed ; at the least and 
worst an attempt to enter upon a pacification of a 
weary and miserable quarrel many centuries old. 
The British people, in spite of their hereditary pre- 
judice ag^nst the Irish, were not averse to the 
measure; the Tories were, as usual, powerless 
against it ; yet so strong has been the vis inertug 
of Whiggcry that it has won a notable victory over 
common-sense and sentiment combined, and has 
drawn over to it a section of those hitherto known 
as Radicals, and probably would have drawn all 
Radicals over but for the personal ascendancy of 
Mn Gladstone. The Whigs, seeing, if but dimly, 
that this Irish Independence meant an attack on 
property^ have been successful in snatching the 
promised peace out of the people's hands, and in 
preparing all kinds of entanglement and confusion 
for us for a long while in their steady resistance to 
even the beginnings of revolution. 

This, tlierefore, is what Parliament looks to me : 
a solid central party, wit h mere nebulous o ppo« 
sition on the right hand and on the left The 
people govemcdyThat" IS t6"sayr f air ^ lay amongst 
themselves for the money^n^nleged^classes -to 
make the most of their privilege, and to fight 
sturdily with each otber^in doing so ; but the 
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government concealed as much as possible, and 
also as long as possible ; . that is to say, the govern- 

pSdlfigiiJal^xmfiy^^ 

ca tion of labour. 

For so long as that assumption is accepted by 
th^ ignorance of the people, the Great Whig Rump 
will remain inexpugnable, but as soon as the 
people's eyes are opened, even partially — and they 
begin to understand the meaning of the words, the 
Emancipation of Labour — we shall begin to have 
an assured hope of throwing off the basest and 
most sordid tyranny which the world has yet seen, 
the tyranny of so-called Constitutionalism. 

How, then, are the people's eyes to be opened ? 
By the force evolved from the final triumph and 
consequent corruption of Commercial Whiggery, 
which force will include in it a recognition of its 
constructive activity by intelligent people on the 
one hand, and on the other half-blind instinctive 
struggles to use its destructive activity on the part 
of those who suffer and have not been allowed to 
think ; and, to boot, a great deal that goes between 
those two extremes. 

In this turmoil, all those who can be truly called 
Socialists will be involved. The modern developr 
ment of the great class-struggle has forced us to 
think, our thoughts force us to speak, and our 
hopes force us to try to get a hearing from the 
people. Nor can one tell how far our words will 
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carry, so to say. The most moderate expositio n of 
bur principles will bear with it the seeds of disr upt 
tion; nor ca n we' tell wh at form that disruption 
willtake. 

f"One^nd all, then, we are responsible for the 
enunciation of Socialist principles and of the conse- 
quenceswhich may flow from their general accept- 
ance. whatever that may be. This responsibility 
no Socialist can shake off by declarations against 
physical force and in favour of constitutional 
methods of agitation ; we are attacking the Con- 
stitution with the very beginnings, the mere lisp- 
ings, of Socialism. 

Whiggery, therefore, in its various forms, is the 
representative of Constitutionalism — is the outward 
expression of monopoly and consequent artificial 
restraints on labour and life ; and there is only one 
expression of the force which will destroy Whiggery, 
and that is Socialism ; and on the right hand and 
on the left Toryism and Radicalism will melt into 
Whiggery — ^are doing so now — and Socialism has 
got to absorb all that is not Whig in Radicalism. 

Then comes the question. What is the policy of 
Socialism ? If Toryism and Democracy are only 
nebulous masses of opposition to the solid centre of 
Whiggery, what can we call Socialism ? 

Well, at present, in England at least, Socialism 
is not a party, Jbut_ a .sect. That is sometimes 
brougEFl^ainst it as a taunt ; but I am not dis- 
mayed by it ; for I can conceive of a sect — nay, I 

E 2 
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have heard of one — ^becoming a very formidable 
power, and becoming so by dint of its long 
remaining a sect. So I think it is quite possible 
that Socialism will remain a sect till the very eve 
of the last stroke that completes the revolution, 
flftfr ^XAiAy \¥ ^^\\\ x^^\t Into the new Society . And 
is it not sects, bodigs of definite, uncompromising 
p rinciples, that lead us into revolutions ? Was it 
not 80 in the Cromwellian times ? Nay, have not 
the Fenian sect, even in our own days, made Home 
Rule possible? They may give birth to parties, 
though not parties themselves. A nd what sho uld 
a sectJjke we are have to do in the parliamentary 
struggle — we who have an ideal co keep alwa^ 




re s and other&Tand who cann ot accep t 
comptomiscLL who can see nothing that can give us 
rest for a minute save the emancipation of labour, 
which will be brought about by the workers gaining 
possession of all the means of the fructification of 
labour ; and who, even when that is gained, shall 
have pure Communism ahead to strive for? 

Whkt are'weTo^oTUiarr Stand by and look 
on? Not exactly. Yet we may look on other 
people doing their work while we do ours. They 
are already beginning, as I have said, to stumble 
about with attempts at State Socialism. Let them 
make their experiments and blunders, and prepare 
the way for us by so doing. And our own busi- 
ness ? Well, we — ^sect or party, or group of self- 
seekers, maJmen, and poets, which you will — are 
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at least the only set of people who have been able 
to see that there is and has been a great class- 
struggle going on. Further, we can see that this 
class-struggle cannot come to an end till the classes 
themselves do: one class must absorb the other. 
Which, then ? Surely the useful one, the one that 
the world lives by, and on. The business of the 
people at present is to make it impossible for the 
u seless, non-producing clasTto live ; wHiIejtheJ^usi- 
ness of Constitutionali sm is, on the contrary, to 
mglcC5lRSI§sible f or them tolTveJ KlTd'^ouriKisf- 
ness is to help to make the people conscious of this 
great a ntagonis m between the people and Constltu- 
tionalism ; and meantime to let Constitutionalism 
go on with its government unhelped by us at least, 
until it at last becomes conscious of its burden of 
the people's hate, of the people's knowledge that it 
is disinherited, which we shall have done our best 
to further by any means that we could. 

As to Socialists in Parliament, there are two 
words about that. If they go there to take a part 
in carrying on Constitutionalism by palliating the 
evils of the system, and so helping our rulers to 
bear their burden of government, I for one, and so 
far as their action therein goes, cannot call them 
Socialists at all. But if they go there with the 
intention of doing what they can to\vards thedis- 
ruptiQn of Parliament, that is a matter of tactics 
for the^me Being; but even here I cannot help 
seeing the danger of their being seduced from their 
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true errand, and I fear that they might become, on 
the terms above mentioned, simply supporters of 
the very thing they set out to undo. 

I s av that our work lies quite outside Parliament, 
and it is to help to ec[ucate the peopTe j y evCTyan d 
any means that may be effectTvci^and the know- 
ledge we have to help theni to is threefold — to 
know their own, to know how to take their own, 
and to know how to use their own. 
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FEUDAL ENGLAND. 

It is true that the Norman Conquest found a 
certain kind of feudality in existence in England — 
a feudality which was developed from the customs 
of the Teutonic tribes with no admixture of 
Roman law ; and also that even before the Con- 
quest this country was slowly beginning to be mixed 
up with the affairs of the Continent of Europe, 
and that not only with the kindred nations of Scan- 
dinavia, but with the Romanized countries also. 
But the Conquest of Duke William did introduce 
the complete Feudal system into the country; 
and it also connected it by strong bonds to the 
Romanized countries, and yet by so doing laidjhe 
first^ foundations of national feeling in JEngland. 
The English felt their kinship with the Norsemen 
or the Danes, and did not suffer from their con- 
quests when they had become complete, and when, 
consequently, mere immediate violence had dis- 
appeared from them ; their feeling was tribal rather 
than national; but they could have no sense of 
tribal unity with the varied populations of the 
provinces which mere dynastical events had strung 
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together into the dominion, the manor, one may 
say, of the foreign princes of Normandy and Anjou ; 
and, as the kings who ruled them gradually got 
pushed out of their French possessions, England 
began to strug gle against the domination of 
men felt to be foreigners, and so gradually be« 
came conscious of her separate nationality, though 
still only in a fashion, as the manor of an English 
lord. 

It is beyond the scope of this piece to give any- 
thing like a connected story, even of the slightest, of 
the course of events between the conquest of Duke 
William and the fully developed mediaeval period 
of the fourteenth ccnju rv. which is the England 
that I have before my eyes as Mediaeval or Feudal. 
That period of the fourteenth century united the 
developments of the elements which had been 
stirring In Europe since the final fall of the Roman 
Empire, and England shared in the general feeling 
and spirit of the age, although, from its position, the 
course of its history, and to a certain extent the 
lives of its people, were different It is to this 
period, therefore, that I wish in the long run to call 
your attention, and I will only say so much about 
the earlier period as may be necessary to explain 
how the people of England got into the position in 
which they were found by the Statute of Labourers 
enacted by Edward III., and the Peasants' Rebel- 
lion in the time of his grandson and successor, 
RIcliard II. 
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Undoubtedly, then, the Norman Conquest made 
a com plete Hreak in the ^Dntinnily of tlift histo ry 
ofEnglajid' When the Londoners after the Battle 
orHastings accepted Duke William for their king, 
no doubt they thought of him as occupying much 
the same position as that of the newly slain Harold ; 
or at any rate they looked on him as being such a 
king of England as Knut the Dane, who had also 
conquered the country; and probably William him- 
self thought no otherwise ; but the event was quite 
different ; for on the one hand, not only was he a 
man of strong character, able, masterful, and a great 
soldier in the modem sense of the word, but he had 
at his back his wealthydukedom of Normandy, which 
he had himself reduced to obedience and org^anized ; 
and, on the other hand, England_ lay^before him, 
uno reranized. yet stubbornly rebellious to hi m^ its 
very disorga nization and want of a centre making 
it more_ difficult to d eal with by merely overrun- 
ning it with an army levied for tliat purpose, and 
backed by a body of house-carles or guards, which 
would have been the method of a Scandinavian or 
native king in dealing with his rebellious subjects. 
Duke William's necessities and instincts combined 
led him into a very different course of action, which 
determined the future destiny of the country. 
What he did was to^quatter-upoa-England aa army 
of feudal vassals drawn from his obedient dukedom, 
and to hand over to them the lordship of the land 
of England in return for their military service to 
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him, the suzerain of them alL Thenceforward, it 
was under the rule of these foreign landlords that 
the people of England had to develop. 

TlicjifiX3dcg?nifiiit^f_th^^ 

people was checked and turned aside by this eve nt 
Duke William brougBfTin fact, his Mormandyml 
England, which was thereby changed from a Teu- 
tonic people (Old-Norse theotJ), with the tribal 
customary law still in use among them, into a 
p rovinceof R omanized Feud al Euro pe, a piece 
of France, in short; and though in time she did 
grow^intoanother^ England,, again, she missed for 
ever in her laws, and still more in her language 
and her literature, the chance of developing into a 
great homogeneous Teutonic people infused use- 
fully with a mixture of Celtic blood. 

However, this step which Duke William was 
forced to take further influenced the future of the 
country by creating the great order_of the Baron- 
agCf and the history of the early period of England 
is pretty mudi that of the struggle of the king with 
the Baronage and the Church. For William fixed 
the type of the successful English mediaeval king, 
of whom Henry H. and Edward I. were the most 
notable examples afterwards. It was, in fact, with 
him that the struggle towards monarchical bureau- 
cracy began, which was checked by the barons, 
who extorted Magna Charta from King John, and 
afterwards by the revolt headed by Simon de 
Montfort in Henry IIL*s reign ; was carried on 
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vigorously by Edward I^ and finally successfully 
finished by Henry VII. after the long faction-fight 
of the Wars of the Roses had weakened the feudal 
lords so much that they could no longer assert 
themselves against the monarchy. 

As to the other political struggle of the Middle 
Ages, the contest between the Crown and the Church, 
two things are to be noted ; first, that at least in 
the earlier period the Church was on the pop ular 
side. Thomas Beckett was canonized, it is true, 
forSTaUy and by i«gular decree; but his memory 
was held so dear by the people that he would 
probably have been canonized informally by them 
if the holy seat at Rome had refused to do so. The 
second thing to be noted about the dispute is this, 
that it was n o contest o f principle. According to 
the mediseval theory of life and religion, the Church 
and the State were one in essence, and but separate 
manifestations of the Kingdom of God upon earth, 
which was part of the Kingdom of God in heaven. 
The king was an ofHcer of that realm and a liegeman 
of God. The doctor of laws and the doctor of physic 
partook in a degree of the priestly character. On the 
other hand, the Chur ch was no t withdrawn from the 1 
evety-day life of me n; the division ihto~a"wbrldly . \ 
and ^irifiwriifeijSeiS^ had much "to do i I Xj^ -' 

wiA the oth^iy^as^^ of the protestEmtism \ C 

ofthe Reformation, and had ncTpIace in the practice J \ 
at least of the mediaeval Church, which we cannot 
too carefully remember is little more represented 
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by modern Catholicism than by modern Protestant- 
W.in#- JThe contest, therefore, between the Crown 
and the Church was a mere bickering between two 
bodies, without any essential ant^onism between 
them, as to how far the administration of either 
reached ; neither dreamed of subordinating one to 
the other, far less of extinguishing one by the 
other. 

The history of the Crusades, by-the-way, illus- 
trates very emphatically this position of the Church 
in the Middle Ages. The foundation of that 
strange feudal kingdom of Jerusalem, whose very 
coat of arms was a solecism in heraldry, whose 
king had precedence, in virtue of his place as lord 
of the centre of Christianity, over all other kings 
and princes ; the orders of men-at-arms vowed to 
poverty and chastity, like the Templars and 
Knights of St. John ; and above all the unquestion- 
ing sense of duty that urged men of all classes and 
kinds into the holy war, show how strongly the 
idea of God*s Kingdom on the eartK TiaJtak en Sold 
of all men*s minds ia the fiarly Middle Ag^^ As 
to the result of the Crusades, Uiey certainly had 
their influence on the solidification of SuMfir and 
the great feudal tystemi at the head of which, in 
theory at least were the Pope and the Kaiser. 
For the rest» the intercourse >vith the East gave 
Europe an opportunity of sharing in the mechani- 
cal dviliiation of the peoples originally dominated 
by the Anbsitnd infUted by the art of Qysantium 
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and Persia, not witliout some tincture of the cul- 
tivation of the latter classical period. 

The stir and movement also of the Crusades, 
and the necessities in which they involved the 
princes and their barons, furthered the upward 
movement of the classes that lay below the feudal 
vassals, g^eat and little ; the principal opportunity 
for which movement, however, in England, was 
given by the continuous struggle between the 
Crown and the Church and Baronage. 

The early Norman kings, even immediately after 
the death of the Conqueror, found themselves in- 
volved in this struggle, and were forced to avail 
themselves of the help of what had now become 
the inferior tribe — the native English, to wit. 
Henry I., an able and ambitious man, understood 
this so clearly that he made a distinct bid for the 
favour of the inferior tribe by marrying an English 
princess ; and it was by means of the help of his 
English subjects that he conquered his Norman 
subjects, and the field of Tenchebray, which put 
the coping-stone on his success, was felt by the 
English people as an English victory over the op- 
pressing tribe with which Duke William had over- 
whelmed the English people. It was during this 
king's reign and uj n der these in fluences jbat the 
tra ding a nd indus trial classes began to rise som e- 
what The meixHant gilds were now in their period 
of greatest power, and had but just begun, in Eng- 
land at least, to dc\'elop into the corporations of 
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the towns ; but the towns themselves were b^rin- 
ning to gain their freedom and to become an im- 
portant element in the society of the time, as little 
by little they asserted themselves against the 
arbitrary rule of the feudal lords, lay or ecclesias- 
tical : for as to the latter, it must be remembered 
that the Church included in herself the orders or 
classes into which lay society was divided, and 
while by its lower cleigy of the parishes and by the 
friars it touched the people, its upper clergy were 
simply feudal lords ; and as the religious fervour of 
the higher clei^, which was marked enough 
in the earlier period of the Middle Ages Qn Anselm, 
for example), faded out, they became more and 
more mere landlords, although from the conditions 
of their landlordism, living as they did on their 
land and amidst of their tenants, they were less 
oppressive than the lay landlords. 

The order and progress of Henry I/s reign, 
which marks the transition from the mere military 
camp of the Conqueror to the mediaeval England 
I have to dwell upon, was followed by the period 
of mere confusion and misery which accompanied 
the accession of the princes of Anjou to the throne 
of England In this period the barons widely be- 
came mere violent and illegal robbers; and the 
castles with which the land was dotted, and which 
were begun under the auspices of the Conqueror as 
military posts, became mere dens of strong-thieves. 

No doubt this made the business of the next 
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able king, Henry 11., the easier. He was a staunch 
man of business, and turned himself with his whole 
soul towards the establishment of order and the 
consolidation of the monarchy, which accordingly 
took a great stride under him towards its ultimate 
goal of bureaucracy. He would probably have 
carried the business still farther, since in his contest 
with the Church, in spite of the canonization of 
Beckett and the king's formal penance at his tomb^ 
he had in fact gained a victory for the Crown 
which it never really lost again ; but in his days 
England was only a part of the vast dominion of 
his House, which included more than half of France, 
and his struggle with his feudatories and the French 
king, which sowed the seed of the loss of that 
dominion to the English Crown, took up much of 
his life, and finally beat him. 

His two immediate successors, Richard I. and 
John, were good specimens of the chiefs of their 
line, almost all of whom were very able men, having 
even a touch of genius in them, but therewithal 
were such wanton blackguards and scoundrels that 
one is almost forced to apply the theological word 
*' wickedness " to them. Such characters belong 
specially to their times, fertile as they were both of 
great qualities and of scoundrelism, and in which 
our own special vice of hypocrisy was entirely 
lacking. John, the second of these two pests, put 
the coping-stone on the villany of his family, and 
lost liis French dominion in the lump. 
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Under such rascals as these came the torn of 
the Baronage ; and they, led by Stephen Lai^^n, 
the archbishop who had been thrust on the un- 
willff^ king by the Pope, united tc^ether and 
forced from him his assent to Magna Charta, the 
great, thoroughly well-conddered deed, which is 
conventionally called the foundation of English 
Liberty, but which can only claim to be so on the 
ground thaj;it3yas.tb ejconfirmation and seal of th e 
complete feudal syst em in England, and put the 
reUtions between ISc, vassal s, the preat !cu3atone s, 
and the king on a stable basis ; since it created, or 
At least confirmedf^orHeTa^ng these privileged 
cltssei, among whom, indeed, it recognized the 
td#ni to a certain extent as part of the great 
feudal hierarchy : so that even by this time they 
had begun to acquire status in that hierarchy. 

So John passed away, and became not long 
after an almost mythical personage, the type of 
the bad king. There are still ballads, and prose 
stories deduced from these ballads, in existence, 
which tell the tale of this strange monster as the 
English people imagined it 

As they belong to the literature of the fourteenth 
century, tlie period I have undertaken to tell you 
about specially, I will give you one of the latter of 
these concerning the death of King John, for whom 
the people imagined a more dramatic cause of 
death than mere indigestion, of which in all pro- 
bability he really died ; and you may take it for a 
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specimen of popular literature of the fourteenth 
century, 

I can here make bold to quote from memory, 
without. departing very widely from the old text, 
since the quaint wording of the original, and the 
spirit of bold and blunt heroism which it breathes, 
have fixed it in my mind for ever. 

The king, you must remember, had halted at 
Swinestead Abbey, in Lincolnshire, in his retreat 
from the hostile barons and their French allies, 
and had lost all his baggage by the surprise of the 
advancing tide in the Wash ; so that he might well 
be in a somewhat sour mood. 

Says the tale: So the king went to meat in 
the hall, and before him was a loaf, and he looked 
grimly on it and said, ' For how much is such a 
loaf sold in this realm ? ' 

' Sir, for one penny,' said they. 

Then the king smote the board with his fist 
and said, ' By God, if I live for one year such a 
loaf shall be sold for twelve pence 1 ' 

That heard one of the monks who stood 
thereby, and he thought and considered that his 
hour and time to die was come, and that it would 
be a good deed to slay so cruel a king and so evil 
a lord. 

So he went into the garden and plucked plums 
and took out of them the steles [stalks], and did 
venom in them each one ; and he came before the 
king and sat on his knee, and said : 

F 
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* Sir, by St. Austin, this is fruit of our garden/ 

Then the king looked evilly on him and said, 
* Assay them, monk ! ' 

So the monk took and ate thereof, nor changed 
countenance any whit: and the king ate there- 
after. 

But presently afterwards the monk swelled and 
turned blue, and fell down and died before the 
king : then waxed the king sick at heart, and he 
also swelled and died, and so he ended his da}rs. 

For a while after the death of John and the acces- 
sion of Henry III. the Baronage, strengthened by 
the great Charter and with a weak and wajnvard 
king on the throne, made their step forward in 
power and popularity, and the first serious check 
to the tendency to monarchical bureaucracy, a kind 
of elementary aristocratic constitution, was imposed 
upon the weakness of Henry HI. Under this 
movement of the barons, who in their turn had to 
seek for the support of the people, the towns made 
a fresh step in advance, and Simon de Montfort, 
the leader of what for want of a better word must 
be called the popular party, was forced by his 
circumstances to summon to his Parliament citizens 
from the boroughs. Earl Simon was one of those 
men that come to the front in violent times, and 
he added real nobility of character to strength of 
will and persistence. He became the hero of the 
people, who went near to canonizing him after his 
death. But the monarchy was too strong for him 
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and his really advanced projects, which by no 
means squared with the hopes of the Baronage in 
general: and when Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward I., grown to his full mental stature, came 
to the help of the Crown with his unscrupulous 
business ability, the struggle was soon over ; and 
with Evesham field the monarchy began to take a 
new stride, and the longest yet taken, towards 
bureaucracy. 

Edward I. is remembered by us chiefly for the 
struggle he carried on with the Scotch Baronage 
for the feudal suzerainty of that kingdom, and the 
centuries of animosity between the two countries 
which that struggle drew on« But he has other 
claims to our attention besides this. 

At first, and remembering the ruthlessness of 
many of his acts, especially in the Scotch war, one 
is apt to look upon him as a somewhat pedantic 
tyrant and a good soldier, with something like a 
dash of h}^ocrisy beyond his time added. But, 
like the Angevine kings I was speaking of just now, 
he was a completely characteristic product of his 
time. He was not a hypocrite probably, after all, 
in spite of his tears shed after he had irretrievably 
lost a game, or after he had won one by stem 
cruelty. There was a dash of real romance in 
him, which mingled curiously with his lawyer-like 
qualities. He was, perhaps, the man of all men 
who represented most completely the finished 
feudal system, and who took it most to heart 

F 2 
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His law, his romance, and his rehgion^his self-com- 
mandy and his terrible fuiy were all a part of this 
hinate feudalism, and exercised within its limits ; 
and we must suppose that he thoroughly felt his 
responsibility as the chief of his feudatories, while 
at the same time he had no idea of his having any 
responsibilities towards the lower part of his sub- 
jects. Such a man was spcoallj^suftedJCM:^^ 
on ^the tendency to burea ucratic centralization, 
which^_cul|ninated--iflH:he~34S^ He 

had his struggle with the Baronage, buf hard as it 
was, he was sure not to carry it beyond the due 
limits of feudalism ; to that he was always loyal. 
He had slain Earl Simon before he was king, while 
he was but his father's general ; but Earl Simon's 
work did not die with him, and henceforward, while 
the Middle Ages and their feudal hierarchy lasted, 
it was impossible for either king or barons to do 
anything which would seriously injure each other's 
position; the struggle ended in his reign in a 
balance of power in England which, on the one 
hand, prevented any great feudatory becoming a 
rival of the king, as happened in several instances 
in France, and on the other hand prevented the 
king lapsing into a mere despotic monarch. 

I have said that bureaucracy took a great stride 
in Edward's reign, but it reached its limits under 
feudalism as far as the nobles were concerned. 
Peace and order was established between the 
different powers of the governing classes Mience- 
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for ward, th e strugg le is betwee n them and the 
governed : that struggle was now to become 
obvious ; the lower tribe was rising in linp^irtance , 
it was becoming richerfor fleecing, but also it was 
beginning to have some power; this led the king 
first, and afterwards the barons, to attack it de- 
finitely ; it was rich enough to pay for the trouble 
of being robbed, and not yet strong enough to 
defend itself with open success, although the 
slower and less showy success of growth did not 
fail it The instrument of attack in the hands of 
the barons was the ordinary feudal privilege, the 
logical carrying out of serfdom ; but this attack 
took place two reigns later. We shall come to that 
further on. T he attack on the lower tribe whic h was 
now growing into imp ortance was in this reign made 
by jEEe kin jgj_and h is in strument was— Parliament. 

I have told you that Simon de Montfort made 
some attempt to get the burgesses to sit in his 
Parliament, but it was left to Edward I. to lay the 
foundations firmly of parliamentary representation, 
which he used for_ the purpose of augnie ntjng-the 
poweTofflie Crown and crushm gjthejjsjng, liberty 
of thcjowns, though of course hi s direct a im was 
simply at — money. 

TEe^Great Council of the Realm was purely 
feudal ; it was composed of the feudatories of the 
king, theoretically of all of them, practically of the 
great ones only. It was, in fact, the council of the 
conquering tribe with their chief at its head ; the 
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matters of the due feudal tribute, aids, reliefs, fines, 
scutage, and the like — ^in short, the king's revenue 
due from his men — were settled in this council at 
once and in the lump. But the inferior tribe, 
though not represented there, existed, and, as 
aforesaid^ was growing rich, and the king had to 
get their money out of their purses directly ; which, 
as they were not represented at the council, he 
had to do by means of his ofncers (the sheriffs) 
dealing with them one after another, which was a 
troublesome job; for the men were stiff-necked 
and quite disinclined to part with their money; 
and the robbery having to be done on the spot, so 
to say, encountered all sorts of opposition : and, in 
fact, it ^*as the money needs both of baron, bishop, 
and king which had been the chief instrument in 
furthering the progress of the towns. The towns 
would be pressed by their lords, king, or baron, or 
bishop, as it might be, and they would see their 
advantage and strike a bargain. For you are not 
to imagine that because there was a deal of 
violence going on in those times there was no 
respect for law ; on the contrary, there was a quite 
exaggerated respect for it if it came within the 
four comers of the feudal feeling, and the result of 
this feeling of respect was the constant struggle for 
status on the part of the townships and other 
associations throughout the Middle Ages. 

Well, the burghers would say, *' Tis hard to pay 
this money, but we will put ourselves out to pay it 
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if you will do something for us in return ; let, for 
example, our men be tried in our own court, and 
the verdict be of one of compurgation instead of 
wager of battle," and so forth, and so forth. 

All this sort of detailed bargaining was, in fact^ 
a saf^^ard for the local liberties, so far as they 
went, of the towns and shires, and did not suit the 
king's views of law and order at all ; and so began 
the custom of the sheriff (the king's officer, who 
had taken the place of the earl of the Anglo-Saxon 
period) summoning the burgesses to the council, 
which burgesses you must understand were not 
elected at the folkmotes of the town, or hundred, 
but in a sort of hole-and-corner way by a few of 
the bigger men of the place. What the king 
practically said was this: *'I want your money, 
and I cannot be for ever wrangling with you 
stubborn churles at home there, and listening to 
all your stories of how poor you are, and what you 
want ; no, I want you to be represented. Send me 
up from each one of your communes a man or two 
whom I can bully or cajole or bribe to sign away 
your substance for you." 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the towns were not very eager in the cause of 
represaitation. It was no easy job to get them to 
come up to London merely to consult as to 
the kind of sauce with which they were to be 
eaten. However, they did come in some numbers, 
and by the year 1295 something like a shadow of 
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our present Parliament was on foot. Nor need 
there be much more said about this institution ; as 
time went on its functions got g^dually extended 
by the petition for the redress of grievances ac- 
companying the g^nting of money, but it was 
generally to be reckoned on as subservient to the 
will of the king, who down to the later Tudor 
period played some very queer tunes on this con- 
stitutional instrument. 

Edward I. gave place to his son, who again 
was of the type of king who had hitherto given 
the opportunity to the barons for their turn of 
advancement in the constitutional struggle ; and in 
earlier times no doubt they would have taken full 
advantage of the circumstances ; as it was they had 
little to gain. The king did his best to throw off 
the restraint of the feudal constitution, and to 
govern simply as an absolute monarch. After a 
time of apparent success he failed, of course, and 
only succeeded in confirming the legal rights of 
feudalism by bringing about his own formal de- 
position at the hands of the Baronage, as a chief 
who, having broken the compact with his feuda- 
tories, had necessarily forfeited his right If we 
compare his case with that of Charles L we shall 
find this diflference in it, besides the obvious one 
that Edward was held responsible to his feudatories 
and Charles towards the upper middle classes, the 
squirearchy, as represented by Parliament; that 
Charles was condemned by a law created for the 
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purpose, so to say, and evolved from the principle 
of the representation of the propertied classes, 
while Edward's deposition was the real logical out- 
come of the confirmed feudal system, and was 
practically legal and r^[ular. 

The successor of the deposed king, the third 
Edward, ushers in the complete and central period 
of the Middle Ages in England. The feudal system 
is complete : the life and spirit of the country has 
developed into a condition if not quite independent, 
yet quite forgetful, on the one hand of the ideas 
and customs of the Celtic and Teutonic tribes, and 
on the other of the authority of the Roman Empire. 
The Middle Ages have grown into manhood ; that 
manhood has an art of its own, which, though de- 
veloped step by step from that of Old Rome and 
New Rome, and embracing the strange mysticism 
and dreamy beauty of the East, has forgotten both 
its father and its mother, and stands alone trium- 
phant, the loveliest, brightest and gayest of all the 
creations of the hiiman'mind and hand. 

It has a literature of its own too, somewhat akin 
to its art, yet inferior to it, and lacking its unity, 
since there is a double stre am j p .it. On the one 
hand is the court poet, the gentleman, Chaucer, 
with his Italianizing metres, and his formal recog- 
nition of the classical stories ; on which, indeed, he 
builds a superstructure of the quaintest and most 
unadulterated medievalism, as gay and bright as 
the architecture which his eyts beheld and his pen 
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pictured for us, so clear, defined, and d^^t it is ; 
a sunny world even amidst its violence and passing 
~ troubles, like those of a happy child, the worst of 
i them an amusement rather than a grief to the on- 
lookers ; a world that scarcely needed hope in its 
<^CE..Ufej3f jadyenture an d love, amidst the sunlit 
blossonung jnieadpwSj^ and woodsTan^Twhite 

bqzilcled manor-houses. A kindly and human 
muse is Chaucers, nevertheless, interested in and 
amused by all life, butofJier very nat ure devoid of 
strong aspirations for the future ; and that all the 
more, since, though^tHe slrbng devotion and fierce 
piety of the ruder Middle Ages had by this time 
waned, and the Church was more often lightly 
mocked at than either feared or loved,.stiU the habit 
of lookin g__onJfliis life as part of another yet re- 
iniuned : the world is fair and lull of adventure ; 
kind men and true and noble are in it to make 
one happy ; fools also to laugh at, and rascals to be 
resisted, yet not wholly condemned; and when 
this world is over we shall still go on living in 
another which is a part of this. Look at all the 
picture, note all and live in all, and be as merry as 
you may, never forgetting that you are alive and 
that it is good to live. 

That is the spirit of Chaucer's poetry ; but along- 
side of it existed y gt the ballad poetry of the p eople, 
wholly untouched by courtly elega nce and ^lasdcal 
pedantry ; riide in art but never coarse, true to the 
backbone ; instinct with indignation against wrong, 
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and thereby expressing the hope that was in it ; a 
protest of the poor against the rich, especially in 
those songs of the Foresters, which have been 
called the mediaeval epic of revolt; no more 
gloomy than the gentleman's poetry, yet cheerful 
from courage, and not content Half a dozen 
stan 2as7)f it are worth a cartload of the wfi liimg 
introspective lyrics of to-day ; and he who, when 
heliasmascered the slight differences of language 
from our own daily speech, is not moved by it, 
does not understand what true poetry means nor 
what its aim is. 

There is a third element in the literature of this 

time which you may call LtOllard poetry, the great 

example of which is William Langland's ''Piers 

Plowman." It is no bad corrective to Chaucer, 

and in^y^ jit least belongs wholly to the popul ar 

side ; but it seems to me to show symptoms ofthe 

spirit-oftlre risi ng'midd le class, and casts before it 

the shadow of t he new master that was coming 

forward lor the workman's oppression. But I 

must leave what more I have to say on this sub- 

ject of the art and literature of the fourteenth 

century for another occasion. In what I have just 

said, I only wanted to point out to you that the 

Middle Ages had by this time come to the fullest 

growth ; and that they could express in a form 

which was all their own, the ideas and life of the 

time. 

That time was in a sense brilliant and progres- 
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sive, and the life of the worker in it was better than 
it ever had been, and might compare with advan- 
tage with what it became in after periods and with 
what it is now ; and indeed, looking back upon it, 
there are some minds^and some moods thatcaimot 
heljTregr^jtting.it, a^nd are not particu^ scared 
by the idea of Its violence and its lack of accurate 
knowledge of scientific detail. 

However, one thing is clear to us now, the kind 
of thing which never is clear to most people living 
in such periods — najnely^.that. whatever JtjBjaSjk 
could__nQt Jast, but must change into_sometiiing 
oiie. 

The complete feudalism of the fourteenth century 
fell, as systems always fall, b y its own corruptio n, 
and by djgyclopment.ofih e innate seeds of chan ge, 
some of which indeed had lain asleep during cen- 
turies, to wake up into activity long after the events 
which had created them were forgotten. 

The feudal system was naturally one of open 
warj and the alliances, marriages, and other "Seal^ 
ings, family with family, made by the king and 
potentates, were always leading them into war by 
giving them legal claims, or at least claims that 
could be legally pleaded, to the domains of other 
lords, who took advantage of their being on the 
spot, of their strength in men or money, or their 
popularity with the Baronage, to give immediate 
effect to tJieir claims. Such a war was that by 
which Edward I. drew on England the enmity of 
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the Scotch; and such again was the great war 
which Edward III. entered into with France. You 
must not suppose that there was anything in this 
war of a national, far less of a race, character. The 
last series of wars before this time I am now speak- 
ing of, in which race feelings counted for much, was 
the Crusades. This French war, I say, was neither 
national^ racial, or tribal ; it was the private busi- 
ness of a lord of the manor, claiming what he con- 
sidered his legal rights of another lord, who had, 
as he thought, usurped them ; and this claim his 
loyal feudatories were bound to take up for him ; 
loyalty to a feudal superior, not patriotism to a 
country, was the virtue which Edward IIL's 
soldiers had to offer, if they had any call to be 
virtuous in that respect. 

This war once started was hard to drop, partly 
because of the success that Edward had in it, 
falling as he did on France with the force of a 
country so much more homogeneous than it ; and 
no doubt it was a war very disastrous to both 
countries, and so may be reckoned as amongst the 
causes which broke up the feudal system. 

But the real causes of that break-up lay much 
deeper than that. The system was not ^capable of 
expansion in production ; it was, in fact, as long as 
its^intcgrity remsLined untouched, an arm y fed b y 
slaves, who could not^e properly, and closely. ex- 
ploited ; its free men proper might do something 
else in their leisure,' and so produce art and litera- 
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ture, but tlieir true business as members of a 
conquering tribe, their concerted business, was to 
fight. There was, indeed, a fringe of people 
between the serf and the free noble who produced 
the matters of handicraft which were needed for 



the latter, but "deliberately, and, as we should now 
think, wastefuUy; and as these craftsmen and 
traders E^an to grow into importance and to push 
themselves, as they could not help doing, into the 
feudalhierarchyj^as they acqu ired status^ so the 
sickness^ofjthe ieud^ljystftm increased on it» and 
tlfr^fihflf^^w ^f \h^ ^^min g commercialism fell 
upoajt- 

That any set of people who could claim to be 
other than the property of free men should not 
have definite rights difierentiated sharply from 
those of other groups, was an idea that did not 
occur to the Middle Ages ; therefore, as soon as 
men came into existence that were not serfs and 
were not nobles, they had to struggle for stcUtts by 
organizing themselves into associations that should 
come to be acknowledged members of the gjreat 
feudal hierarchy ; for indefinite and n^^dve free- 
dom was not allowed to any person in those days ; if 
you had not status you did not exist except as an 
OY^tlaw. 

This is» briefly speaking, the motive power of 
necessity that lay behind the struggle of the tow n 
corporations and^ ciaft-gildsto be free, a struggle 
which, thougE'it was to result in the breaking up of 
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the mediaeval hierarchy, b egan by an appearance o f 
stren gthenirig it by^ adding to its members, increas- 
ing its power of production, and so making it more 
stable for the time being. 

About this struggle^ and the kind of life which 

accompanied it, I may have to write another time, 

and so will not say more about it here. Except 

this, that it was much furthered by the change that 

gradually took place between the landlords and the 

class on whom all society rested, the serfs. These 

atlirst were men who had no more rights than 

chattel slaves had, except that mostly, as part of 

the stock of the manor, they could not be sold off 

it ; they had to do all the work of the manor, and 

to earn their own livelihood off it as they best could. 

But as the power of production increased, owing to 

better methods of working, and as the country got 

to be more settled, their task-work became easier 

of performance and their own land more productive 

to them ; and that tendency to the definition and 

differentiation of rights, moreover, was at work for 

their benefit, and the custom of the manor defined 

what their services were, and they began to acquire 

rights. From that time they ceased to be pure 

serfs, and began to tend towards becoming tenants, 

at first paying purely and simply service for their 

holdingrs, but gradually commuting that service for 

fines and money payment — ^for tent, in short. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
after the country had been depopulated by the 
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Black Death, and impoverished by the long war, 
the feudal lords of these copyholders and tenants 
began to r^^et the slackness with which their pre- 
decessors had exploited HckAx property^ the serfs, and 
to conside r that under the new co mmercial l^ht 
which hadJbHSCunto^djij^^ them they could do 
it much better if they only had their property a 
littIe_more^ in .band.; but It'^w^ tod late, Ti5r their 
property had acquired rights, and therewithal had 
got strange visions into their heads of a time much 
better than that in which they lived, when even 
those rights should be supplanted by a condition 
of things in which the assertion of rights for any 
one set of men should no longer be needed, since 
all men should be free to enjoy the fruits of their 
own labour. 

Of that came the great episode of the Peasants' 
War, led by men like Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and 
John Ball, who indeed, with those they led, 
f uflfered for daring to be before their time, for the 
revolt was put down with cruelty worthy of an 
Irish landlord or a sweating capitalist of the present 
day; but, nevertheless, serfdom came to an end in 
England, if not because of the revolt, yet because 
of the events that made it, and thereby a death* 
wound waf inflicted on the feudal system. 

From that time onward the country, passing 
through the various troubles of a new French war 
of Henry V.'s time, and the War of the Roses, 
did not heed these faction fights much. 
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The workmen jjrewJnjMpsgei^^ 
b^;an to iise^into a new class, and a class beneath 
tKem^f^ierella^ 

to jfonn, and to lay the foundations of c apitalist jc 
p roducfiofi r 

England got carried into the rising current of 
commercialism, and the rich men and landlords to 
turn their attention to the production of profit 
inste ad of the production of livelihood ; the gild- 
le3S journeyman and the landless labourer slowly 
came into existence; the landlord got rid of his 
tenants all he could, turned tillage into pasture, 
and sweated the pastures to death in his eagerness 
for wool, which for him meant money and the 
breeding of money; till at last the place of the serf, 
which had stood empty, as it were, during a certain 
transition period, during which the non-capitalistic 
production was expanding up to its utmost limit, 
was filled by the proletarian working for the service 
of a master in a new fashion, a fashion which 
exploited and (woe worth the while I) exploits him 
very much more completel y than the customs of 
the manor of the feudal period. 

The life of the worker and the production of 
goods in this transition period, when Feudal 
society was sickening for its end, is a difficult and 
wide subject that requires separate treatment ; at 
present I will leave the mediaeval workman at the 
full development of that period which found him 
a serf bound to the manor, and which left him 

G 
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genefally a yeoman or an artisan shanng tlie 
ctdlective x&fAtf of his giUL 

The workman €A to-day, if he coold realize the 
position dL his fioferanner, has some reason to 
envy him: the fiendal serf worked hard, and lived 
poorly, and i»odaced a rough Uvdihood for his 
master; wh ere a s die modem workman, workup 
harder still, and livii^ little if any better than the 
serf, prodoces^for his master a state rf liixo ry of 
which the old lord^lhe mar^ never draimed. 
The_ workman's powers of production are multi- 
plied a thousandfold J hK~own"1tivelihood rmains 
pretty muj^.lAeie^ it wasL The bsdance |^>es to 
his master and the crowd of useless, dra^[gled- 
tailed knaves and fools who pander to his idiotic 
iham d^rg^^andywho, undo: t he pretentious ti tle 
of the . intellectual part of die middle^cla^^ have 
{n their turn taken 3ie place of the^edixval 
Je«ter. 

Truly, if the Positivist motto, " Live for others," 
be taken in stark literality, the modem workman 
/should be a good and wise man, since he has no 
chance of living for himself! 

And yet, I wish he were wiser still ; wise enough 
to make an end of the preaching of ''Live on 
others,^ which is the motto set forth by commer- 
cialism to her favoured children. 

Yet in one thing the modem proletarian has an 
advantage over the mediaeval serf, and that advan- 
tage if a world in itself. Many a century lay 
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between the serf and successful revolt, and though 
he tried it many a time and never lost heart, yet 
the coming change which his martyrdom helped 
on was not to be for him yet, but for the new 
masters of his successors. With us it is different 
A few year s^f wearisome struggle against apathy 
and ignorance ; a year or two of growing hope — 
and then who knows ? Perhaps a few months, or 
perhaps a few days of the open struggle against 
brute force, with the mask off its face, and the 
sword in its hand, and then we are over the bar. 

Who knows, I say? Yet this we know, that 
ahead of us, with nothing betwixt us except such 
incidentsas are necessary to its development, lies 
the inevitable social jrevolution, which will bring 
about the end of mastery and the triumph of 
^fellowship. \ 
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THE HOPES OF CIVILIZATION. 

Every age has had its hopes, hopes that look to 
something beyond the life of the age itsdC hopes 
that try to pierce into the future ; and, strange to 
say, I believe that those hopes have been stronger not 
in the heyday of the epoch which has given them 
birth, but rather in its decadence and times of cor- 
ruption : in sober truth it may well be that these 
hopes are but a reflection in tiiose that live happily 
and comfortably of the vain longings of those 
others who suffer with little power of expressing 
their sufferings in an audible voice : when all goes 
well the happy world forgets these people and their 
desires, sure as it is that their woes are not danger- 
ous to them the wealthy : whereas when the woes 
and grief of the poor begin to rise to a point 
beyond the endurance of me ^t, fear) consci ous or 
uncj^nscioug falls. upon the rich, and they b^n to 
look about them to see what there may be among 
the elements of their society which may be used as 
palliatives for the misery which, long existing and 
ever-growing greater among the slaves of that 
society, is now at last forcing itself on the attention 
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of the masters. Times of ch ange, disruption, and 
re volution are naturally times ot hopeal so, and not 
seldom the hopes of something better to come are 
the first tokens that tell people that revolution is 
at hand^ though commonly such tokens are no 
more believed than Cassandra's prophecies, or are 
even taken in a contrary sense by those who have 
anything to lose ; since they look upon them as 
s igns o f the prosperity of the times, and the long 
endurance of that state of things which is so kind 
to them. Let us then see what the hopes of civiliza- 
tion are like to-day : for indeed I purpose speak- 
ing of our own times chiefly, and will leave for the 
present all mention of that older civilization which 
was destroyed by the healthy barbarism out of 
which our present society has grown. 

Yet a few words may be necessary concerning 
the birth of our present epoch and the hopes it 
gave rise to, and what has become of them : that 
will not take us very far back in history ; a^jto my 
mind our modem civi l ization begins w ith the stir- 
nhg~period_about .the.J^ 

England, the time which in the then more impor- 
tant countries of the Continent is known as the 
period of the Renaissance, the so-called new-birth 
of art and learning. 

And first remember that this period includes the 
death-throes of feudalism, with all the good and 
evil which that system bore with it. For centuries 
past its end was getting ready by the gradual 
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weakening of the bonds of the great hierarchy 
which held men together: the characteristics of 
those bonds were, theoretically at least, personal 
rights and personal duties between superior and 
inferior all down the scale ; each man was born, so 
to say, subject to these conditions, and the mere 
accidents of his life could not free him from them : 
commerce, in our sense of the word, there was none ; 
capitalistic manufacture, capitalistic exchange was 
unknown : to buy goods cheap that you might sell 
them dear was a legal offence (forestalling): to 
buy goods in the market in the morning and to 
sell them in the afternoon in the same place was 
not thought a useful occupation and was forbidden 
under the name of regrating ; usury, instead of lead- 
ing as now directly to the highest offices of the 
State, was thought wrong, and the profit of it mostly 
fell to the chosen people of God : the robbery of the 
workers, thought necessary then as now to the very 
existence of the State, was carried out quite crudely 
without any concealment or excuse by arbitrary 
taxation or open violence : on Jiieqtiier hand, life 
was^easy^ and common necessaries, plenteous] tiie 
holidays of the Church were holidays in the niodem 
sense of the word, downright play-days, and there 
were ninety-six obligatory ones : nor were the 
people tame and sheep-like, but as rough-handed 
and bold a set of good fellows as ever nibbed 
through life under the sun. 

I remember three passages, from contemporary 
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history or gossip, about the life of those times 
which luck has left us, and which illustrate 
curiously the change that has taken place in the 
habits of Ei^lishmen. A lady writing from Nor- 
folk 400 years ago to her husband in London, 
amidst various commissions for tapestries, groceries, 
and gowns, bids him also not to forget to bring 
back with him a good supply of cross-bows and 
bolts, since the windows of their hall were too low 
to be handy for long-bow shooting. A German 
traveller, writing quite at the end of the mediaeval 
period, speaks of the English as the laziest and 
proudest people and the best cooks in Europe. 
A Spanish ambassador about the same period says, 
'* These English live in houses built of sticks and 
mud,* but therein they fare as plenteously as lords.*' 
Indeed, I confess that it is with a strange emo- 
tion that I recall these times and try to realize the 
life of our forefathers, men who were named like / 
ourselves, spoke nearly the same tongue, lived on -^'^'--^^--i^ 
the same spots of earth, and therewithal were as 
different from us in manners, habits, ways of life 
and thought, as though they lived in another planet. 
Ttevery face of the country has changed ; not 
mcrelyTlncan'in' LonaonT'arfd the great manu- 
facturing centres, but through the country gene- 
rally ; there is no piece of English ground, except 
such places as Salisbury Plain, but bears witness 

* I snppose he was speaking of the firame houses of Kent. 
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to the amazing change which 400 years has 
brought upon us. 

Not seldom I please myself with tiyii^ to 
realize the face of mediaeval England ; the many 
chases and great woods, the stretches of common 
tillage and common pasture quite unenclosed; 
the rough hu$bandry of the tilled parts, the ., 
unimproved breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine; 
especially the latter, so lank and long and 
lathy, looking so strange to us; the strings of 
packhorses sdong the bridle-roads, the scantiness 
of the wheel-roads, scarce any except those left by 
the Romans, and those made from monastery to 
monastery : the scarcity of bridges, and people using 
ferries instead^ or fords where they could ; the 
little towns, well bechurched^ often walled; the 
villages just where they are now (except for those 
that have nothing but the church left to tell of 
them), but better and more populous; their 
churches, some big and handsome, some small and 
curious, but all crowded with altars and furniture, 
and gay with pictures and ornament ; the many reli- 
gious houses, with their glorious architecture ; the 
beautiful manor-houses, some of them castles once, 
aiKJ survivals from an earlier period ; some new and 
elegant ; some out of all proportion small for the 
importance of their lords. How strange it would be 
to us if we could be landed in fourteenth century 
England ; unless we saw the crest of some familiar 
hill, like that which yet bears upon it a symbol of an 
English tribe, and from which, looking down on 
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the plain where Alfred was born^ I once had many 
such ponderings, we should not know into what 
country of the world we were come : the name is 
left, scarce a thing else. 

And when I think of this it quickens my hope 
of what may be: even so it will be with us in 
time to come ; all will have changed, and another 
people will be dwelling here in England, who, 
although they may be of our blood and bear our 
name, will wonder how we lived in the nineteenth 
century. 

Well, under all that rigidly ordered caste society 
of the fourteenth century, with its rough plenty, its 
sauntering life, its cool acceptance of rudeness and 
violence, there was going on a ke en struggle o f 
classes which carried with it^the hope of progress 
of .tiiosdjdays : the serfs gradually getting ?rced, 
and^Becoming some of them the town population, 
the first journeymen, or " free-labourers," so called, 
some of them the copyholders of agricultural land : 
the corporations of the towns gathered power, the 
craft-gilds grew into perfection and corruption, the 
power of the Crown increased, attended with nascent 

bureaucracy ; in^short.the_!niddlejda&s_wjS-fci^ 
ing underneath the outward show of feudalism still 
intact : and aU was getting read y"Torthe ^egimji^ 
of the great commercial epoch in whose loiter days 
I would fain hope _we._are.. jivingT That epoch 
began with the portentous change of ag^culture 
which meant cultivating for profit instead of for 
livelihoodi and which carried with it the expropria- 
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tion of the people from the land, the extinction of 
the yeoman, and the rise of the capitalist farmer ; 
and the growth of the town population, which, 
swelled by the drift of the landless vagabonds and 
masterless men, grew into a definite proletariat or 
class of free-workmen ; and their existence made 
that of the ^sxAxyo capitalist-manufacturer also 
possible ; and the reign of commercial contract and 
Cash payment bq^an to take the place of the old 
feudal hierarchy, with its many-linked chain of 
pegsonaLr^ gponsibilitie s. The latter half of the 
seventeenth century, the re^ of Charles II., saw 
the last blow struck at this feudal sj^em, when 
the landowners' military service was abolished, and 
they became simple owners of property that had 
no duties attached to it save the payment of a 
land-tax. 

The hopes of the early part of the commercial 
period may be read in almost every book of the 
time, expressed in various d^^rees of dull or amus- 
ing pedantry, and show a naif arrogance and con- 
tempt of the times just past through which nothing 
but the utmost simplicity of ignorance could have 
attained to. But the times were stirring, and gave 
birth to the most powerful individualities in many 
branches of literature, and More and Campanella, at 
leaftt from the midst of the exuberant triumph of 
young commercialism, gave to the world prophetic 
hopei of time* yet to come when that commer- 
^ittUttffi itiolf ihould have given place to the society 
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which we hope will be the next transform of civili- 
zation into something else ; into a new social life. 

This period of early and exuberant hopespassied 
into the next stage of sober realization of many of 
them, for commerce grew and grew, and moulded 
all society to its needs : the workman of the six- 
teenth century worked still as an individual with 
little co-operation, and scarce any division of 
labour: by the end of the seventeenth he had 
become only a part of a group which by that time 
was in the handicrafts the real unit of production ; 
division of labour even-at_that .period had quite 
destroyed his individuality, and the worker was 
but part of a machine : all through the eighteenth 
century this system went on progressing towards 
perfection, till to most men of that period, to most 
of those who were in any way capable of express- 
ing their thoughts, civilization had already reached 
a high stage of perfection, and was certain to go 
on from better to better. 

These hopes were not on the surface of a very 
revolutionary kind, but nevertheless the class 
struggle still went on, and quite openly too ; for 
the remains of feudality^ aidgd^by t he m ere mask 
and grimace pfthe religion;^ whidLJKasxuiceja real 
part of the. feudal s;^tcm, hampered the progress 
of commerce sorely, an^ seemed a thousandfold 
more powerful than it really was ; because in spite 
of the class struggle there was really a covert 
alliance between the powerful middle classes who 
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were Jthe jchildreti_of commerce and their old 
masteratii e'^ aristocracy ; an unconsci ous under- 
sfa mding between them rather, in the midst of their 
contest, that certain matters were to be respected 
even by the advanced party : the contest and civil 
war between the king and the commons in England 
in the seventeenth century illustrates this well : 
the caution with which privilege was attacked in 
the beginning of the struggle^ the unwillingness of 
all the leaders save a few enthusiasts to carry 
matters to their logical consequences, even when 
the march of events had developed the antagonism 
between aristocratic privilege and middle-class 
freedom of contract (so called) ; finally, the crystal- 
lization of the new order conquered by the sword of 
Naseby into a mongrel condition of tilings between 
privilege and bourgeois freedom, the defeat and 
grief of the purist Republicans, and the horror at 
and swift extinction of the Levellersj the pioneers 
of Socialism in that day, all point to the fact that 
the '* party of progress," as we should call it now, 
was determined after all that privilege should not 
be abolished further than its own standpoint 

The seventeenth century ended in the great 
Whig revolution in England, and, as I said, com- 
merce throve and grew enormously, and the power 
of the middle classes increased proportionately and 
all things seemed going smoothly with them, till 
at last in France the culminating corruption of a 
society, still nominally existing for the benefit of 
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the privil^ed aristocracy, forced their hand : the 
old order of things, backed as it was by the power 
of the executive^ by that semblance of overwhelm- 
ing physical force which is the real and only 
cement of a society founded on the slavery of the 
many — the aristocratic power, seemed strong and 
almost inexpugnable : and since any stick will do 
to beat a dog with, the middle classes in France 
were forced to take up the first stick that lay ready 
to hand if they were not to give way to the aristo- 
crats, which indeed the whole evolution of history 
forbade them to do. Therefore, as in England in 
the seventeenth century, the middle classes allied 
themselves to religious and republican, and even 
communistic enthusiasts, with the inte ntion, firm 
though,jiBexpre ssed, to kee p them ~3own when 
they had-mountedJtfi_pQwerJ>yJtheir means, so in 
France they had to ally themselves with the prole- 
tariat ; which, shamefully oppressed and degraded 
as it had been, now for the first time in history 
b^[an to fed its power, the power of numbers : by 
means of this help they triumphed over aristocratic 
privilege, but, on the otiber hand, although the prole- 
tariat was speedily reduced again to a position 
not much better than that it had held before the 
revolution, the part it played therein gave a new 
and terrible character to that revolution, and from 
that time forward the class struggle entered on 
t6 ^nevirpfaasjej [jhc middle "classes had gained a 
complete victory, which in France carried with it 
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all the outward sig^s of victory, though in England 
they chose to consider a certain part of themselves 
an aristocracy, who had indeed little signs of aristo- 
cracy about them either for good or for evil, being 
in very few cases of long descent, and being in 
their manners and ideas unmistakably bourgeois. 

So was accomplished the second act of the great 
class struggle with whose first act began the age of 
commerce ; as to the hopes of this period of the 
revolution we all kno w how extravagant they were ; 
what a complete r^eneration of the world was 
expected to result from the abolition of the grossest 
form of privilege ; and I must say that, before we 
mock at the extravagance of those hopes, we 
should try to put ourselves in the place of those 
that held them, and try to conceive how the privi- 
lege of the old noblesse must have galled the 
respectable well-to-do people of that time. Well, 
the reasonable part of those hopes were realized by 
the revolution ; in other words, it accomplished 
whatJt.je^[ly aimed at, the freeing of commerce 
frqmflie fdtte^ words, 

the destruction of aristocratic privil^e. The more 
extravagant part "of the hopes expressed by the 
eighteenth century revolution were vague enough, 
and tended in the direction of supposing that the 
working classes would be benefited by what was to 
the interest of the middle class in some way quite 
unexplained — by a kind of magic, one may say — 
which welfare of the workers, as it was never 
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directly aimed at; but only hoped for by the way, so 
also did not come about by any such magical means, 
and the triumphant middle classes b<^^n gradually 
to find themselves looked upon no longer as rebel- 
lious serv ants, but as oj )press.lve_mastei3r 

The middle class had freed commerce from h er 
fetters of priv il^^ and had freed thoug ht from her 
fetters of theology, at le ast part ially ; but it had 
not freedrnor attempted to free, labour from its 
fetters. The leaders of theFrench Revolution, 
even 'amidst the fears, suspicions and slaughter of 
the Terror, upheld the rights of ^^property" so called, 
though a new pioneer or prophet appeared in 
France, analogous in some respects to the Levellers 
of Cromwell's time, but, as might be expected, far 
more advanced and reasonable than they were. 
Gracchus Babeuf and his fellows were treated as 
criminals, and died or suffered the torture of prison 
for attempting to put into practice those words 
which the Republic still carried on its banners, and 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality were interpreted 
in a middle-class, or if you please a Jesuitical, sense, 
as the rewards of success for those who could struggle 
into an exclusive class ; and at last property had to be 
defended by a military adventurer, and the Revolu- 
tion seemed to have ended with Napoleonism. 

Nevertheless, the Revolution was not dead, nor 
was it possible to say thus far and no further to the 
rising tide. Commerce, which had created the pro- 
pertyless proletariat throughout civilization had still 
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another part to play; wlikji & not yet played out ; 
she had and has to teadi the wwke i s to know ^rtiat 
they are; to edu^^ them, to consolidate them, and 
not only to give them a^Miations for their advance- 
ment as a class, but to make means for them to 
realize those aspirationsL- AQ this she did, nor 
Joitered in her woik either ; firom the beginnii^ of 
the nineteenth century the history of civilization is 
really the history <rf the last of the class-struggles 
which was inaugurated by the French Revolution ; 
and England, who all through the times of the 
Revolution and the (Taesarism ^diich followed it 
appeared to be the steady foe ^ Revolution, was 
really as steadily furtherir^ it; her natural con- 
ditions, her store of coal and minerals, her temperate 
dimate, extensive sea-board and many harbours, 
snd lastly her position as the outpost of Europe 
looking into America across the ocean, doomed her 
to be for a time at least the mistress of the com- 
merce of the civilized world, and its s^ent with 
btrbarous and semi-barbarous countries. The 
neeefiittes of this destiny drove her into the impla- 
cabb^ war with France, a war which, nominally 
waged on behalf of monarchical principles, was 
reaUyj though doubt less uncon sdously, carried on 

for th&-y>— g— t on of riM^ J^ gpn an<r>ninnial 

madcets. She came out victorious from thaf war, 
and fully prepared to take advantage of the indus- 
trial revolution whichhadTbemjgo^ _the while, 
and which I now ask you to note. 
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I have said that the eighteenth century perfected 
the system of labour which took the place of the 
mediaeval system, under which a workman indivi- 
dually carried his piece of work all through its 
various stages from the first to the last. 

This new system, the first change in industrial 
production since the Middle Ages, is known as the 
system of division of labour, wherein, as I said, the 
unit of labour is a group, not a man ; the individual 
workman in this system is kept life-long at the per- 
formance of some task quite petty in itself, and 
which he soon masters, and having mastered it has 
nothing more to do but to go on increasing his 
speed of hand under the spur of competition with 
his fellows, until he h as become the perfect machin e 
which it is his ultimate duty to become, since without 
attaining to that end he must die or become a paupe r. 
You can well imagine how this glorious invention 
of division of labour, th is complete de struction o f 
i ndividuality in the workman, a nd his apparent 
hopeless enslavement to his profit-grinding master, 
stimulated the hopes of civilization ; probably more 
hymns have been sung in praise of division of 
labour, more sermons preached about it, than have 
done homage to the precept, '' do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you." 

To drop all irony, surely this was one of those 
stages of civilization at which one might well say 
that, if it was to stop there, it was a pity that it had 
ever got so far. I have had to study books and 

H 
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methods of work of the eighteentii century a good 
deal, French chiefly; and I must say that the impres- 
sion made on me by that study is that the eighteenth 
century artisan must have .been a terrible product of 
civilization, and quite in a condition to give rise to 
hopes— oi the torch, the pike, and the guillotine. 

However, civilization was not going to stop there ; 
having turned the man into a machine, the next 
stage for commerce to aim at was to contrive 
machines which would widely dispense with human 
labour ; nor was this aim altogether disappointed. 

Now, at first sight it would seem that having got 
the workman into such a plight as he was, as the 
slave of division of labour, this new invention of 
machines which should free him from a part of his 
labour at least, could be nothing to him but an un- 
mixed blessing. Doubtles s it will prove to ha ve 
insftin the end, when certain institutions have 




been swept away which most people now look on 
as eternal ; but a longish time has passed during 
which the workman's hopes of civilization have 
been disappointed, for diose who invented the 
machines, or rather who profited by their invention, 
did not aim at the saving of labour in the sense of 
reducing the labour which each man had to do, but, 
first taking it for granted that every workman would 
have to work as long as he could stand up to it, 
aimed, under those conditions of labour, at pro- 
ducing the utmost possible amount of goods which 
|they could sell at a profit 
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Need I dwell on the fact that, under these 
circumstances, the invention of the machines has 
benefited the workman but little even to this day ? 

Nay, at first they made his position worse than 
it had been : for, being thrust on the world very 
suddenly, they distinctly brought about an indus- 
trial revolution, changing everything suddenly and 
completely ; industrial productiveness was increased 
prodigiously, but so far from the workers reap- 
ing the benefit of this, they were thrown xoitjof 
work inenormous numbers, while those who were 
still employed were reduced from the position of 
skilled artisans to that of unskilled labo urers : the 
aims of their masters being, as I said, to^make a 
profit, they did not trouble themselves about this 
as a class, but took it for g^nted that it was some- 
thing that c^uldn^tb eJieipgaim ajgiafflTi^^ 
norclid they thirilTofoffering to the workers that 
compensation for harassed interests which they 
have since made a point of claiming so loudly for 
themselves. 

This was the state of things which followed on 
the conclusion of European peace, and even that 
peac e itself r atherjnada mattersi worse tH anuBetter. 
by the sudden cessation of all war industries, and 
the throwing on to the market many thousands of 
soldiers and sailors : in short, at no period of Eng- 
lish history was the condition of the workers worse 
than in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

There seem during this period to have been two 

H 2 
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currents of hope that had reference to the working 
classes : the first aflfected the masters, the second 
the men. 

In England, and, in what I am saying of this 
period, I am chiefly thinking of England, the hopes 
of the richer classes ran high ; and no wonder ; for 
England had by this time become the mistress of 
the markets of the world, and also, as the people of 
that period were never weary of boasting, the 
workshop of the world : the increase in the riches 
of the country was enormous, even at the early 
period I am thinking of now — ^prior to '48, 1 mean — 
though it increased much more speedily in times 
that we have all seen : but part of the jubilant 
hopes of this newly rich man concerned his servants, 
the instruments of his fortune: it was hoped that 
the population in general would grow wiser, better 
educated, thriftier, more industrious, more com- 
fortable; for which hope there was surely some 
foundation, since man's mastery over the forces of 
Nature was growing yearly towards completion ; 
I but you see these benevolent gentlemen supposed 
•that these hopes would be realized perhaps by 
\ some unexplained magic as aforesaid, or perhaps 
• by the working-classes, at their awn expense^ by the 
exercise of virtues supposed to be specially suited 
to their condition, and called, by their masters, 
" thrift " and '• industry." For this latter supposi- 
tion there was no foundation: indeed, the poor 
wretches who were thrown out of work by the 
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triumphant march of . commerce had perforce 
worn thrift threadbare, and could hardly better 
their exploits in tJtat direction ; while as to those 
who worked in the factories^ or who formed the 
fringe of labour elsewhere, industry was no new 
gospel to them, since they already worked as long 
as they could work without dying at the loom, the 
spindle, or the stithy. They for their part had 
their hopes, vague enough as to their ultimate aim, 
but expressed in the passing day by a very obvious 
tmdenc y to revolt: this tendency took various 
forms, which I cannot dwell on here, b ut settled 
down_aL bst into Chartism : about which I must 
speak a few words : but first I must mention, I 
can scarce do more, t heJionoured name of Robe rt 
Oweiiy as representative of the nobler hopes of his 
day, just as More was of his, and the lifter of the 
torch of Socialism amidst the dark days of the 
confusion consequent on the reckless greed of the 
early period of the g^eat factory industries. 

That the conditions under which man lived could 
affect his life and his deeds infinitely, that not selfish 
grreed and ceaseless contention, but brotherhood 
a nd co-opera tion were the bases of Tr ue society, 
was the gospeT^hic h he p r ea c h eJand also practised 
with a single-heartedness, devotion, and fervour of 
hope which have never been surpassed: he was 
the embodied hope of the days when the advance 
of knowledge and the sufferings of the people 
thrust revolutionary hope upon those thinkers who 
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were not in some form or other in the pay of the 
sordid masters of society. 

As to the Chartist agitation, there is this to be 
said of it, that it was thoroughly a working-class 
movement, and it was caused by the simplest and 
most powerful of all causes — ^hunger. It is note- 
worthy that it was strongest, especially in its 
earlier days, in the Northern and Midland manu- 
facturing districts — ^that is, in the places which felt 
the distress caused by the industrial revolution 
most sorely and directly ; it sprang up with par- 
ticular v^our in the years immediately following 
the great Reform Bill ; and it has been remarked 
that disappointment of the hopes which that 
measure had cherished had something to do with 
its bitterness. As it went on, obvious causes for 
failure were developed in it ; self-seeking leader- 
ship; futile discussion of the means of making 
the change, before organization of the party was 
perfected ; blind fear of ultimate consequences on 
the part of some, blind disregard to immediate 
consequences on the part of others; these were 
the surface reasons for its failure: but it would 
have triumphed over all these and accomplished 
revolution in England, if it had not been for causes 
deeper and more vital than these. Chartism 
differed from mere Radicalism in being a class 
movement ; Hni- i^s aim w?*' aft#*r all pqlitica l 
rathgr than socigj. The Socialism of Robert Owen 
fell short of its object because it did not under- 
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stand that, as long as there is a privileged class in 
possession of the executive power, they will take 
good care that their economical position, which 
enables them to live on the unpaid labour of the 
people, is not tampered with : the hopes of the 
Chartists were disappointed because they did not 
understand that tru e political freedom is impossib le 
t o people who are econ ^njic aUv enslay ed : there is 
no first and second in these matters, the two must 
go hand in hand together : we cannot live as we will, 
and as we should, as long a s we a llow pe ople t o 
govern us whose interest it is that we should live 
as they will, and by no means as we should; 
fldtBeir"IS"lt"15^ use^3aiming"tlie right to'manage 
our own business unless we are prepared to have 
some business of our own : these two aims united 
mean the furthering of the class struggle tiUall 
classes are abolished — the divorce of one from the 
oCtaSfls fatal to anyTTopeoT social advancement. 

Charusm therefore, though a genuine popular 
movement, was incomplete in its aims and know- 
ledge ; the time was not yet come and it could not 
triumph openly ; but it would be a mistake to say 
that it failed utterly: at least it kept alive the 
holy flame of discontent ; it made it possible for us 
to attain to the political goal of democracy, and 
thereby to advance the cause of the people by 
the gain of a stage from whence could be seen the 
fresh gain to be aimed at 

I have said that the time for revolution had not 
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then come : the great wave of commercial success 
went on swelling, and though the capitalists would 
if they had dared have engrossed the whole of the 
advantages thereby gained at the expense of their 
wage slaves, the Chartist revolt warned them that 
it was not safe to attempt it^ They w^re 'farced 
to try>to allay discontentby palliative measures. 
They had to allow Factory ActsST5€rpasSed 
r^^lating the hours and conditions of labour of 
women and children, and consequently of men also 
in some of the more important and consolidated 
industries ; they yftrt forced to repeal the ferocious 
laws against combination among the workmen ; so 
that the Trades Unions won for themselves a 
legal position and became a power in the labour 
question, and were able by means of strikes and 
threats of strikes to regulate the wages granted to 
the workers, and to raise the standard of livelihood 
for a certain part of the skilled workmen and the 
labourers associated with them : though the main 
part of the unskilled, including the agricultural 
workmen, were no better off than before. 

Thus was damped down the flame of a discon- 
tent vague in its aims, and passionately crying out 
for what, if granted, it could not have used : twenty 
years ago any one hinting at the possibility of 
serious class discontent in this country would have 
been looked upon as a madman ; in fact, the well- 
to-do and cultivated were quite unconscious (as 
many still afeJlEaTlhere was any class distinction 
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in this country other than what was made by the 
- rags and cast clothes of feudalism, which in a per- 
functory manner they still attacked. 

The re ivas no sign oJLxe vQluti<Qnary..Jeeling-. in 
England t wenty years ago : the middle class were 
s^ryiclirthat they had no need to hope for any- 
thing — ^but a heaven which they did not believe 
in : the well-to-do working men didnot hope, since 
tiiey were not pinched and had no means of learn- 
ing their d^^ded position : and lastly, the drudges 
of the proletariat had such hope as charity, the 
hospital, the workhouse, and kind death at last 
could offer them. 

In tbj g^ stock-jobbe gUiQSLvea let us leave our 
dear countrymen for a little, while I say a few 
words about the affairs of the people on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Things were not quite so smooth 
for the fleecer there : Socialist thinkers and writers 
had arisen about the same time as Robert Owen ; 
St Simon, Proudhon, Fourier and his followers 
kept up the traditions of hope in the midst of a 
bourgeois world Amongst these Fourier is the one 
that calls for most attention : since his doctrine of 
the necessity and possibility of making labour 
attractive is one which Socialism can by no means 
do without. France also kept up the revolutionary 
and insurrectionary tradition, the result of some- 
thing like hope still fermenting amongst the pro- 
letariat : she fell at last into the clutches of a second 
Caesarism developed by the basest set of sharpers, 
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swindlers, and harlots that ever insulted a country, 
and of whom our own happy bourgeois at home 
made heroes and heroines : the hideous open cor- 
ruption of Parisian society, to which, I repeat, our 
respectable classes accorded heartfelt sympathy, 
was finally swept away by the horrors of a race 
war: the defeats and disgraces of this war 
developed, on the one hand, an increase in the 
wooden implacability and baseness of the French 
bourgeois, but on the other made way for revolu- 
tionary hope to spring again, from which resulted 
the attempt to establish society on the basis of the 
freedom of labour, which we call the Commune 
of Paris of 1871. Whatever mistakes or impru- 
dences were made in this attempt, and all wars 
blossom thick with such mistakes, I will leave the 
reactionary enemies of the people's cause to put 
forward : the immediate and obvious result was 
the slaughter of thousands of brave and honest 
revolutionists at the hands of the respectable 
classes, the loss in fact of an army for the popular 
cause : but we may be sure that the results of the 
Commune will not stop there : to all Socialists that 
heroic attempt will give hope and ardour in the 
cause as long as it is to be won ; we feel as though 
the Paris workman had striven to bring the day- 
dawn for us, and had lifted us the sun's rim over 
the horizon, never to set in utter darkness again : 
of such attempts one must say, that though those 
who perished in them might have been put in a 
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better place in the battle, yet after all brave men 
never die for nothing, when they die for principle. 

Let us shift from France to Germany before we 
get back to England again, and conclude with a 
few words about our hopes at the present day. 

!To Germany we owe the school of economists, at 
whose head stands the name of Karl Marx, who 
have made modem Socialism what it is : the earlier 
Socialist writers and preachers based their hopes 
on man being t aught to s ee the desirablenes s of 
co-operation talcing""tlie' place of competition, and 
adopting the change vol untarily and c onsciously, 
and they trusted to schemes more or less artiticiai 
being tried and accepted, although such schemes 
were necessarily constructed out of the materials 
which capitalistic society offered : but the new 
school, starting with an historical view o£_w hat had 
been, and seeing that i^Ja wpf evolution swayed all 
events in it, was able to point out to us that the 
evolution was still going on, and that, whether 
Socialism be desirable or not, it is at least 
inevitable. Here then was at last a hope of a 
different kind to any that had gone before it ; and 
the German and Austrian workmen were not slow 
to learn the lesson founded on this theory ; from 
being one of the most backward countries in 
Europe in the movement, before Lassalle started 
his German workman's party in 1863, Germany 
soon became the leader in it : Bismarck's repressive 
law has only acted on opinion there, as the roller 
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does to the growing grass — made it firmer and 
stronger; and whatever vicissitudes may be the 
fate of the party as a party, there can be no doubt 
that Socialistic opinion is firmly established there, 
and that when the time is ripe for it that opinion 
will express itself in action. 

Now, in all I have been saying, I have been 
wanting you to trace the fact that, ever since the 
establishment of commercialism on the ruins of 
feudality, there has been growing a steady feeling 
on the part of tJie workers that they are a class 
dealt wthas_a class, and in like manlier "tcTHeal 
with others; and that as this^-dass feeling^ has 
groD^fso also has grown with it a co nsciousne ss of 
the antagonism between their class and the class 
which employs it, as the phrase goes ; that is to 
say, which lives by means of its labour. 

Now it is just this growing consciousness of the 
fact that as long as there exists in society a pro- 
pertied class living on the labour of a propertyless 
one, there must be a struggle always going on 
between those two classes — ^it is just the dawning 
knowledge of this fact which should show us what 
civilization can hope for — ^namely, J^ransforaoation 

into true socie^^Jnj^hislLA'S*^^^^^ ^ 

da jser^ otfi'tHeir necessary struggle for ex« 

and superiority: for the antagonism of classes 

which b^an in all simplicity between the master 

and the chattel slave of ancient society, and was 

continued between the feudal lord and the serf of 
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mediaeval society, has gradually become the con- 
tention between the capitalist developed fix>m the 
workman of the last-named period^ and the wage- 
earner: in the former struggle the rise of the 
artisan and villenage tenant created a new class, 
the middle class, while the place of the old serf 
was filled by the propertyless labourer^ with whom 
the middle class, which has absorbed the aristocracy, 
is now face to face: the struggle between the 
classes therefore is once again a simple one, as in 
the days of the classical peoples ; but since there 
is no longer any strong race left out of civilization, 
as in the time of the disruption of Rome^ the whole 
struggle in all its simplicity between those who 
have and those who lack isje^^;»xivilization. 

Moreover, the capitalist or modem slave-owner 
has been forced by his very success, as we have 
seen, to organize his slaves, the wage-earners, into a 
co-operation for production so ^well arranged that it 
requir es little but his own elimina tion to make it a 
foundation for communal life : in theTSith "alio^F 
the experience orpasTages, he has been compelled 
to allow a modicum of education to the property- 
less, and has not even been able to deprive them 
wholly of politicaljTghts ; his own advance in 
wealth and power has bred for him the very 
enemy who is doomed to make an end of him. 

But will there be any new class to take the place 
of the present proletariat when that has triumphed, 
as it must do, over the present privil^ed class ? 
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We cannot foresee the future, but we may fairly hope 
not : at least we cannot see any signs of such a new 
class forming. It is impossible to see how de- 
struction of privilege can stop short of absolute 
equality of condition ; pure Communism is the 
Ic^cai deduction trom the imperfect form of the 
new society, which is generally differentiated from 
it as Socialism. 

Meantime, it is this simplicity and directness of 
the growing contest which above all things pre- 
sents itself as a terror to the conservative instinct 
of the present day. Many among the middle class 
who are sincerely grieved and shocked at the con- 
dition of the proletariat which civilization has 
created, and even alarmed by the frightful ine- 
qualities which it fosters, do nevertheless shudder 
back from the idea of the class struggle, and strive 
to shut their eyes to the fact that it is going on. 
They try to think that peace is not only possible, 
but natural, between the two classes, the very 
essence of whose existence is that each can only 
thrive by what it manages to force the other to 
yield to it They, propose to themselves the im- 
possible problem of raising the inferior or exploited 
classes into a position in which they will cease to 
struggle against the superior classes, while the latter 
will not cease to exploit them. This absurd posi- 
tion drives them into the concoc tion of schemes 
for b ^ering the conditio n of the wor king classes 
at their own expense^ some of them futile, some 
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merely fantastic; or they may be divided again 
into those which point out the advantages and 
pleasures of involuntary asceticism^ and reaction- 
ary plans for importing the conditions of the pro- 
duction and life of the Middle Ages (wholly 
misunderstood by them, by the way) into the 
present system of the capitalist farmer, the great 
industries, and the universal world-market. Some 
see a solution of the social problem in sham co- 
operation, which is merely an improved form of 
joint-stockery : others preach thrift to (precarious) 
incomes of eighteen shillings a week, and industry 
to men killing themselves by inches in working 
overtime, or to men whom the labour-market has 
rejected as not wanted : others beg the proletarians 
not to breed so fast ; an injunction the compliance 
with which might be at first of advantage to the 
proletarians themselves in their present condition, 
but would certainly undo the capitalists, if it were 
carried to any lengths, and would lead through 
ruin and misery to the violent outbreak of the 
very revolution which these timid people are so 
anxious to forego. 

Then there are others who^ looking back on the 
past, and perceiving that the workmen of the 
Middle Ages lived in more comfort and self- 
respect than ours do, even though they were sub- 
jected to the class rule of men who were looked 
on as another order of beings than they, think that 
if those conditions of life could be reproduced 
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under our better political conditions the question 
would be solved for a time at least. Their 
schemes may be summed up in attempts, more or 
less preposterously futile, to graft a class of inde- 
pendent peasants on our system of wages and 
capital. They do not understand that this system 
of independent workmen, producing almost en- 
tirely for the consumption of themselves and their 
neighbours, and exploited by the upper classes 
by obvious taxes on their labour, which was not 
otherwise organized or interfered with by the ex- 
ploiters, was what in past times took the place 
of our system, in which the workers sell their 
labour in the competitive market to masters who 
have in their hands the whole organization of the 
markets, and that these two systems are mutually 
destructive. 

Others again believe in the possibility of starting 
from our present workhouse system, for the raising 
of the lowest part of the working population into a 
better condition, but do not trouble themselves as 
to the position of the workers who are fairly above 
the condition of pauperism, or consider what part 
they will play in the contest for a better livelihood. 
And, lastly, quite a large number of well-intentioned 
persons belonging to the richer classes believe, that 
in a society that compels competition for liveli- 
hood, and holds out to the workers as a stimulus 
to exertion the hope of their rising into a mono- 
polist class of non-producers, it is yet possible to 
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*' moralize" r^pife>i (to use a slang pliras6 6f the 
Positivists) : that is to say, that a isentiment im- 
ported from a religion which looks upon another 
world as the true sphere of action for mankind, will 
override the necessities of our daily life in this 
world. This curious hope is founded on the feel- 
ing that a sentiment antagonistic to the full de- 
velopment of commercialism exists and is gain- 
ing ground, and that this sentiment is an inde- 
pendent growth of the ethics of the present epoch. 
As a matter of fact, admitting its existence, as I 
think we must do, it is the birth of the sense ot 
insecurity which is the shadow cast before by the 
approaching dissolution of modem society founded, 
on wage-slavery. / 

The greater part of these schemes aim, though 
seldom with the consciousness of their promoters, 
iat the creatioiL _fllLa new middle-class out of the 
wage-eamj ng clas s, anjTat^^elrlexpense. just as 
the pfeient middle-class was developed out of the 
&erf-population of the early Middle Ages. It may 
be possible that such a furtlier development of 
the middle-class lies before us, but it will not be 
brought about by any such artificial means as the 
above-mentioned schemes. If it comes at all, it 
must be produced by events, which at present we 
cannot foresee, acting on our commercial system, 
and revivifying for a little time, maybe, that Capi- 
talist Society which now seems sickening towards 

its end. 

I 
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For what is visible before us in these days is the 
competitive commercial system k illing itself by it s 
own force : profits lessening, busmesses growing 
bigger and bigger, the small employer of labour 
thrust out of his function, and the aggregation 
of. capital increasing the numbers of the lower 
middle-class from above rather than from below, 
by driving the smaller manufacturer into the posi- 
tion of a mere servant to the bigger. The pro- 
ductivity of labour also increasing out of all pro- 
portion to the capacity of the capitalists to 
manage the market or deal with the labour supply: 
lack of employment therefore becoming chronic, 
and discontent therewithal 

All this on the one hand. On the other, the 
workmen claiming everywhere political equality, 
which cannot long be denied ; and education spread- 
ing, so that what between the improvement in the 
education of the working-class and the continued 
amazing fatuity of that of tlie upper classes, there 
is a distinct tendency to equalization here; and, as 
I have hinted above, all history shows us what a 
danger to society may be a class at once educated 
and socially degraded : though, indeed, no history 
has yet shown us — ^what is swiftly advancing upon 
us — a class which, though it shall have attained 
knowledge, shall lack utterly the refinement and 
self-respect which come from the union of know- 
] ledge with leisure and ease of life. The growth 
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of such a class may well make the V,9j4turedi 
people of to-day tremble. 

Whatever, therefore, of unforeseen and uncon- 
ceived-of may lie in the womb of the future, there 
is nothing visible before us but a decaying system, 
with no outlook but ever-increasing entanglement 
and blindness, and a new system. Socialism, the 
hope of which is ever growing clearer in men's 
minds — a system which not only sees how labour 
can be freed from its present fetters, and organized 
unwastefuUy, so as to produce the greatest possible 
amount of wealth for the community and for every 
member of it, but which bears with-it its own 
ethics and religion and aesthetics: that islthe^hope 
and •pfomise^6f'"a"^liew^nd higher life in all 
ways. So that even if those unforeseen econo- 
mical events above spoken of were to happen, and 
put off for a while the end of our Capitalist 
system, the latter would drag itself along as an 
anomaly cursed by all, a mere clog on the aspira- 
tions of humanity. 

It is not likely that it will come to that : in all 
probability the logical outcome of the latter days 
of Capitalism will go step by step with its actual 
history : while all men, even its declared enemies, 
will be working to bring Socialism about, the aims of 
those who have learned to believe in the certainty 
and beneficence of its advent will become clearer, 
their methods for realizing it clearer also, and at 

I 2 
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last ready to hand. Then will come that open 
acknowledgment for the necessity of the change (an 
acknowledgment coming from the intelligence of 
civilization) which is commonly called Revolution. 
It is no use prophesying as to the events which 
will accompany that revolution^ but to a reasonable 
man It seems unUkdjj^tg^tJsJastde^^ or we 
will .aay-jmposs iblef t hat a moral senSmffiT will 
induceJhe.Erppa§|aa{jyia^ live by 

owning the means of production which the un- 
privileged classes must needs use — ^to yield up this 
privilege uQgomjgeUed ; all one can hope is that 
they will see the i mplicit th reat of compulsio n in 
the events of the day, and so yield with a good 
grace to the terrible necessity of forming part of a 
world in which all, including themselves, will work 
honestly and live easily. 
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^HE AIMS OF ART, 

In considering the Aims of Art, that is, why pien 
toilsomely cherish ^nd practise Art, I find myself 
compelled to generalize from the only specimen of 
humanity of which I know anything ; to wit, my- 
self. Now, when I think of what it is that I desire, 
I find that I can give it no other name than hap* 
pmess . X want^tp oe happy while I live ; for as 
for Jeath, I find that, never having experienced it, 
I have no conception of what it jneans, and so 
cTimot^cVenTjring my mind to bear^ uporTJlT^ I 
know what it is tifUve J' IcanHoFeven guess what 
it is to be dead. Well^ then, I want to be happy, 
and even sometimes, say generally, to be merry ; 
and I find it difficult to believe that that is not the 
univers^^l desire : so that, whatever tends towards 
that eii3~ 1 cherish with all my best endeavour. 
Now, when I consider my life further, I find out, or 
seem to, that it is under the i nfluence. oX two do- 
minatingmoods, wh icIT lor lack of b etter wordgl 
must call the mood of^ cneigy jjod^the mog^^f 
idlenessTltE^ two moods are now one, now the 
otEex; always crying out in me to be satisfied. 
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When the mood of energy is upon me, I must be 
doing something, ,or I become mopish and un- 
happy ; when the mood of idleness is on me, I find 
it hard indeed if I cannot rest and let my mind 
wander over the various pictures, pleasant or 
terrible, wliich my own experience or my com- 
muning with the thoughts of other men, dead or 
alive, have fashioned in it; and if circumstances 
will not allow me to cultivate this mood of idleness, 
I find I must at the best pass through a period of 
pain till I can manage to stimulate my mood of 
energy to take its place and make me happy again. 
And if I have no means wherewith to rouse up 
that mood of energy to do its duty in making me 
happy, and I have to toil while the idle mood is 
upon me, then am I unhappy indeed, and almost 
wish myself dead, though I do not know what that 
means. 

Furthermore, I find that while in the mood of 
idleness jnemory amuses me, in the mood of 
energy hope cheers me ; which hope is sometimes 
big and serious, and sometimes trivial, but that 
without it there is no happy energy. Again, I 
find that while I can sometimes satisfy this mood 
by merely exercising it in work that has no 
result beyond the passing hour — in play, in short 
— ^yet that it presently wearies of that and gets 
languid, the hope therein being too trivial, and 
sometimes even scarcely real; and that on the 
whole, to satisry my master the mood, I must 
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eJiUier be raaking: somethinsj or making believe to 
njake it. 

Well, I believe tliat all men's lives are com- 
pounded of these two moods in various propor- 
tions» and that this explains why they have always, 
with more or less of toil, cherished and practised 
art. 

Why should they have touched it else, and so 
added to the labour which they could not choose 
but do in order to live ? It must have been done 
for their pleasure, since it has only been in very 
elaborate civilizations that a man could get other 
men to keep him alive merely to produce works of 
art, whereas all men that have left any signs of 
their existence behind them have practised art. 

I suppose, indeed, that nobody will be inclined 
to deny that the end proposed by a work of art is 
always to please the person whose senses are to be 
made conscious of it. It was done for some one 
who was to be made happier by it; l\jsjdle or i'^'^'r^(r- 
restful mood was to be amused by it, so that the ^'^'^^ , 
vacancy which is the besetting evil of that mood l>* ' , 
might g^ve place to pleased contemplation, dream- c^"^ -^ 
ing, or what you will ; and by this means he would V^^ '^ " r. 
not s o soon be driven^into his workful or energetic " ^ 
mood; he would have more enjoyment, and *- jjr 
better. -5^^ 

The restraining of restlessne ss, th erefore, is \ ^,>'* 
dcarlyoneof the essential aims of art, and few \ ' ( ? 
things could add to the pleasure of life more than 
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thi3. There are^ to my knowledge, gifted people 
now alive who have no other vice than this of rest- 
lessness, and seemingly no other curse in their Ijves 
to make them i^nh^ppy \ but; that is enough ; it isi 
*^ the little rift; within the lute," Restlessness m^^es 
them hapless nxeoand bad citizens. 

But granting, as I suppose you all will do, that 
this is a most important function for art to fulfil, 
the question ne;ct conies, at what price do we 
obtain it ? I have admitted that the practice of 
art has added to the labour of mankind, though I 
believe in the long run it will not do so ; but in 
adding to the labour of man ba3 it added, so far, 
to his pain ? There always have been people who 
would at once say yes to that question ; so that 
there have been and are two sets of people who 
dislike and contemn art as an embarrassing folly. 



Besides the pious ascet'icg . wlio look tipon It "^a 
worldly entanglement which prevents men from 
keeping their minds fixed on the chances of their 
individual happiness or misery in the next world ; 

wlin, in shnrt, h^tff ftlti bf^»Qf> tlipy thinlf f;^l■jl1b Jfr 

adds to man's earthly happiness — ^besides these, 
there are also people who, looking on the struggle 
of life from the most reasonable point that they 
know of, contemn the arts because they think that 
they add to man's slavery by increasing the sum 
of his painful labour : if this were the case, it would 
still, to my min3,~bc a question whether it might 
not be worth the while to endure the extra pain of 
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labour for the sake of the extra pleasure added to. 
rest; assuming, for the present, equality of condition 
among men. But it seems to me that it is not the 
case that the practice of art adds to painful labour ; 
navmore, I belijjvejthat* if it did, art woul d ne ver 
have..arisen^atjaLU, jyould certainly not be discern- 
ible, as it is, among peoples in whom only the. 
germs of civilization exist In other words, I 
believe that art cannot be the result of external 

*•"'' 'III I I ■III j» rnTirrtTr>i»iM ii f1»'*ftVi<irfr-ri «Ti n "iMiH>fc 



compulsion : the labour which _goeg^to produce it 
is voluntary, and partly undertaken for the sake of 
the labou r itself, partly for the sake of the hope of 

— " ' *■' * ' ■« *J- » I ■* I T iiii-w—.i ^ ' ^-H ' ' -a^ ■■ ^^«T.^--~— ..■.■way-*-'-* «^ 

pr oducing something which , when done, shallgive 
pleasure to the user of it Or, again, this extrs^ 
labour, when it is extra, is undertaken with the 
aimof satisfying that jnood of energ y by employ- 
ing i t^[to^produce ,^mrthing--.a:gL rt^ doing, and 
which, therefore, will keep before the worker a 
lively hope while he is working; and also by 
giving it work to do in which th ere is a bsolute 
immolate pleasure. Perhaps it is difficult to ex- 
plain to the non-artistic capacity that this definite 
sensuous pleasure is alwa}^ present in the handi- 
work' of the deft workman w hen he is w orking sue- 
cessfully, and that it increases in proportion to the 

free4j3m.aad,llldiid£iafi^^ work. Also you 

must understand that this production of art, and 
consequent pleasure in work, is not confined to the 
production of matters which are works of art only, 
like pictures, statues, and so forth, but has been 
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and should bc-a ^aart of all labour in some fo rmor 
\^y other : so only will the. claims of the mood of 
energy be satisfied. 

Therefore the Aim of Art is to increase the 
happiness of men, by giving them beauty and 
interest of incident to amuse their leisurei and 
prevent them wearying even of rest, and by giving 
them hope and bodily pleasure in their work ; or, 
shortly, to make man's work happy and his rest 
fruitful Consequently, genuine art is an unmixed 
blessing to the race of man. 

But as the word "genuine" is a lat^e qualifica- 
tion, I must ask leave to attempt to draw some 
practical conclusions from this assertion of the 
Aims of Art, which will, I suppose, or indeed hope, 
lead us into some controversy on the subject; 
because it is futile indeed to ex pjSctLanjgLPACLlo 
speak about art, except in the most superficial way, 
withou t enco untering those social problems wuch 
all serious men are thinking of; since art is and 
must be,"elther in its abundance or its barrenness, 
in its sincerity or its hoUowness, the, expression of 
^^ the sodetjr^amongstjwhi^^ 

Ifire^then, it is clear to me that^ at the present 
time, those who look widest at things and deepest 
into them are quite dis satisfi ed with the present 
state of the arts, as they are also with the present 
condition of society. This I say in the teeth of 
the supposed revivification of art which has taken 
place of late years : in fac^ that vciy excitement 
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about the arts amongst a p^Tt.oJT. the cultivated 
people of to-day does but show on how firm a basis 
the dissatisfaction above mentioned rests. Forty 
years ago there was much less talk about art, much 
less practice of it, than there is now ; and that is 
specially true of the architectural arts, which I 
shall mostly have to speak about now. People 
have consciously striven to raise the dead in art 
since that time, and with some superficial success. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this conscious effort, I 
must tell you that England, to a person who can 
feel and understand beauty, was. a . less gnevous 
place to live in^then ,than it is now : and we who 
feel what art means know well, though we do not 
often dare to say so, that forty years hence it will 
be a more grievous place to us than it is now 
if we still follow up the road we are on. Less 
than forty years ago — about thirty — I first saw the 
city of Rouen, then still in its outward aspect a 
piece of the Middle Ages : no words can tell you 
how its mingled beauty, history, and romance 
took hold on me ; I can only say that, looking 
back on my past life, I find it was the greatest 
pleasure I have ever had : and now it is a pleasure 
which no one can ever have again : it is lost to the 
world for ever. At that time I was an under- 
graduate of Oxford . Though not so astounding, 
so romantic, or at first sight so mediaeval as the 
Norman city, Oxford in those days still kept a 
great deal of its earlier loveliness : and the memory 
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of its grey streets as they then were has been an 
abiding influence and pleasure in my life, and 
wpuld be greater still if I could only forget what 
their,are nowir-a matter of far more importance 
than the so-called learning of the place could have 
beento trie in any case, but which, as it was, no one 
tried to' teach me, and I did not try to learn. 
Since then the guardians of this beauty and romance 
so fertile of education, though professedly engaged 
in "the higher education" (as the futile system of 
compromises which they follow is nick-named), 
have ignored it utterly, haj^e joiaple its pres ervation 
give wajrto the pressur^jDf conimercial exig encie s. 
^v^ST^x^A^SiSSkA apparently to^^estroy it alto- 
gether. There is another pleasure for the world 
gone down the wind ; her^ again, the beauty and 
romance have been uselessly, causelessly, most 
foolishly thrown away, 

These two cases are given simply because they 
have been fixed in my mind ; they are but types 
of what is going on everywhere throughout civil- 
ization : th^^^woild^ is ev eryw here growing uglier 
and more commonplace, in spfteof the conscious 
and very stremi5us efforts otjismall groups of 
people "towards^ flicr"rel?iTOl of j^rj^^^iiyhich affe^o 
obviously out of joint wi th the tend ency of the 
age that, wfinVTh^^uncuItiyated have nfiot^evcn 
he^^^of them, the mass of the cultivated look 
upon them as a joke^ and even that they are now 
beginning to get tired od 
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Now, if it be true, as I have ^serted, that genuine 
art is ah unmixed blessing to the world, this is a 
serious matter ; for at first sight it seems to show 
that there will soon be no art at all in the world, 
which will thus lose an unmixed blessing ; it can 
ill afford to tlo that, I think. 

For art, if it has to die, has worn itself out, and 
its aim will be a thing forgotten ; and its aim was 
tQjn^ce work happ y and rest fruit fiil — Is all work 
to be^mhippy, all rest uniruitlui, then ? Indeed, if 
art is to perish, that will be the case, unless some- 
thing is to take its place-^something at present 
unnamed, undreamed oC 

I do not think that anything will take the place 
of art ; not that I doubt the ingenuity of man, 
which seems to be boundless in the direction of 
making himself unhappy, but because I believe the 
springs of art in the human mind to be deathless, 
and also because it seems to me easy to see the 
causes of the present obliteration of the arts. 

For we civilized people have not given them up 
consciously: or of our free will; we have been 
fa rced to give them up. Perhaps I can illustrate 
that by die detailof the application of machinery 
to the production of things in which artistic form 
of some sort is possible. Why does a reasonable 
man use a machine? Surely t o sav e his labour. 
There are some things which a machine can do as 
well as a man*s hand, plus a tool, can do them. 
He need not, for instance, grind his com in a hand- 
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quern ; a little trickle, of water, a wheel, and a few 
simple contrivances will do it all perfectly well, 
and leave him free to smoke his pipe and think, or 
to carve the handle of his knife. That, so far, is 

* - r-r 

unmixed gain in the use of a machine — always, 
mmd you, supposing equality of condition among 
nic^i n o art^is lost^ lek u^re or ti me ^f ^^ more 
pleasu raBle work is gained Perhaps a perfectly 
enable and free man would stop there m his 
dealings with machinery; but such reason and 
freedom are too much to expect, so let us follow 
our machine-inventor a step farther. He has to 
weave plain cloth, and finds doing so dullish on 
the one hand, and on the other that a power-loom 
will weave the cloth nearly as well as a hand-loom : 
so, in order to gain more leisure or time for more 
pleasurable work, he uses a power-loom, and fore- 
goes the small advantage of the little extra art in 
the cloth. But so doing, as far as the art is con- 
cerned, he has not got a pure gain ; he has mad e.a 
bargain between art and labour, and got a make- 
shiffaTaconsequence. I do not say that he may 
not1>e right in so doing, but that he has lost as 
well as gained. Now^ thi s is as far as a man j vho 
values art and ^ re^o nabl d w ould go j a the 




so Jong as' he jvas living.. in a so ciety tJtat had 
accepted equaliiy of jcondition. Carry the marine 
used for ait a step farther, and he becomes an un- 
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reasonable man, if he values art and is free. To 
avoid misunderstanding, I must say that I am 
thinking of the modem machine, which is as it 
were ahv^jand^ tojj^^ Jbt^^ 
^<^WmMj^iism ^PJmi9^^\ tool, wh ich is 
auxUiary to the man, aod^gly^^^^jg, loQg, as 
his haaiL^SBfl«fl&; though I will remark, that 
even this elementary form of machine has to be 
dropped when we come to the higher and more 
intricate forms of art. Well, as to the machine 
proper used for art, wheiyy^ete tpjh^ 
dealingjattta^n^^ 

dentally some beauty about it, a reasonable man 
With a feelfhg for art will only use it when ne is 
/^ r(S3"to r^t^<erthinte he would like etfffiDKem, 
for instance, and knows that the machine cannot 
do it properly, and does not care to spend the 
time to do it properly, w hy sho uld he do it at all ? 
He will not diminish his leisure foFthe sakej oT 
making something he does not want unless some 
man or band of men force him to it ; so he will 
either go without the ornament, or sacrifice some of 
his leisure to have it genuine. That. wiU^.b^^a sign 

th5Lil5J2iS^Jt-y?.!y--?PS?^» ^^^ that., it will be 
WQ ^ his troub le : inwhich case, again, his labour 

on it will nofBe merc;^t):Quble» but will interest and 

pleas^t^jgauby satisfying the needs of his mood of.. 

energy. 

This, I say, is how a reasonable man would act 

if he were free from man's compulsion ; not being 
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free, he acts very differently. He has long passed 
the stage at which machines are only used for 
doing work repulsive to an average man, or for 
doing what could be as well done by a machine as 
a man, and h e instinctively expects a machine t o 

bejnventedwfesJ^^ 

co mes sought aften He is the s lave to machinery ; 

the new machine must be inventeBT^^^^^TwEen 
invented he mtist — I will not say use it, but be 
usgdjby it, whether he likes it or not 
But.»rhyJ«JxeJlifijilaxS-^^ 
'fj^ he is the slave to the s}^em for whose existence 
*j'^*^ the inventio n of machifi eiywas necessary^ 



<.V^ And now I must drop^ 6r rather have dropped, 
''^ ^ c^"^ the assumption of the equality of condition, and 
^ Y^ '"^ remind you that, though in a sense we are all the 
^ slaves of machinery, yet that some men are s6 
directly without lany metaphor at all, jtnd that 
these'^re just those on whom the great body of 
the arts depends — ^the.wQ^mgg.^ It is necessary 
foi^he^syitem^fiTcinceeps ti^em in their position 
as an inferior class that they should either be them- 
selves machines or be the servants to machines, jn 
no case having anyQSleSs|^^the work wjggji thgr 
t|U3i3ut« To their employers they are, so far as 
they are workmen, a part of the machinery of the 
workshop or the factory ; to themselves they are 
proletarians, human beings working to l ive _lhat 
they may live to work : their part of crafteisfin, of 
makers of things by jfligjiij^ yn free wll, is played out. 
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At the risk of being accused of sentimentality, I 
wU say that since this is so, since the work which 
produces the things that should be matters of art 
is but a burden and a slavery, I exult in this at 
least, that it cannot_£roduc$^.^rt^^^^ 
lies between sta^[tilitariam 

Or indeed is that merely sentimental ? Rather, 
I think, we who have learned to see the connection 
between industrial slavery and the degradation of 
the arts have learned also to hope for a future for 
those arts ; since the day will certainly come when 
men wiITsKake off the yoke, and refuse to accept 
the mere artificial compulsion of the gambling 
market to waste their lives in ceaseless and hope- 
less toil; and^^heaat.jdpcs.xpme,their^ instincts 
for beauty and imagination set free alons: with 
them, J51II produce such art^asjh need ; and who 
can say that it will not as far surpass the art of 
past ages as that does the poor relics of it left us 
by the age of commerce ? 

A word or two on an objection which has often 
been made to me when I have been talking on this 
subject. It may be said, and is often, You regret 
the art of the Middle Ages (as indeed I do), but 
those who produced it were not free ; they were 
serfs, or gild-craftsmen surrounded by brazen walls 
of trade restrictions ; they had no political rights, 
and were exploited by their masters, the noble 
caste, most grievously. Well, I quite admit that 
the oppression and violence of the Middle Ages had 

K 
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its effect on the ?irt of those days, its shortcomings 
are traceable to them ; they repressed art in certain 
directions, I do not doubt tha,t ; and for that reason 
I 3ay, that when we shake off thQ present pppres- 
^ipa as we shook off the pld^ we niay expect the 
art of the days of real freedom tQ rise above that 
of those old violent day§, But I ^o say^ that Jt 
was p ossible then to have social. SrganSJ J hopeful 
pro^^c^iTC art; whereas now such poor scraps 
of it as are" left are the yesult of indi vidual 



and,^jva|Jt5JryJLj5tWggle, are retrospective and 
pessimistic. And this hopeful art was possible 
amidst all the oppressioiTorTHose^ays, because 
the instruments of that oppression were grossly 
obyiou§, and were external to the work of the 
craftsman. They were laws anH^ customs obviously 
intended to rob him, and open violence of the 
highway-robbery kind. In short, industrial pro- 
duction was not the instrument used for robbing 
the *' lower classes ; " it is now the main instrument 
used in that honourable profession. The medieval 
craftsman was free in \ns work, therefore he made 
it as amusing to himself as he could ; and it was 
his pleasure„aodliQt his pain that made all things 
beautiful that were made, and lavished treasures of 
human hope and thought on everything that man 
made, from a cathedral to a porridge-pot. Come, 
let us put it in the way least respectful to the 
mediseval craftsman, most polite to the modem 
" band : " the poor devil of the fourteenth centuiy, 
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his work was of so little value that he was allowed 
to. waste it by the hour in pleasing himself-^^and 
others; but our highly-strung mechanic, his 
minutes are too rich with the burden of perpetual 
profitfor him to be allowed to waste one of them 
on^artT: thepresent system will not allow hini — 
caIJno^3^XMQ^^==:tP4)rsii^c^^ works of art. 

So that there has arisen this strange phenomenon, 
that there is now a^ class of ladies and gentlemen, 
very refined indeed, thouglTTSot "^perKaps as well 
infoniied 'Ss'Ts generally supposed, and of this 
refined class there are many who do really love 
beauty and incident — /.^., art, and would make 
sacrifices to get it ; and these are led by artists of 
great manual skill and high intellect, forming alto- 
gether a large body of demand for the article. 
And yet the supply does not come. Yes, and 
moreover, this great body of enthusiastic demanders 
are no mere poor and helpless people, ignorant 
fisher-peasants, half-mad monks, scatter-brained 
sansculottes — ^none of those, in short, the expression 
of whose needs has shaken the world so often 
before, and will do yet again. No, they are of the 
ruling classes, the masters of men, who can live 
without labour, and have abundant leisure to 
scheme out the fulfilment of their desires ; and yet 
I say they cannot have JhcArtj^'bich they so much 
long for, though they hunt it about the world jso 
hard, sentmientalizing the sordid lives of the 
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miserable peasants of Italy and the starving prole- 
tarians of her towns, now that all the picturesque- 
ness has departed from the poor devils of our own 
country-side, and of our own slums. Indeed, there 
is little of rejj|ty left them anywhere, and that 
lifilfe is fast fading away before the needs of the 
manufacturer and his ragged regiment of workers, 
and before the enthusiasm of the archseological 
\ restorer of the dead past Soon there will be 
nothing left except the lying dreams of history, 
the miserable wreckage of our museums and pic- 
ture-galleries, and the carefully guarded interiors 
of our sesthetic drawing-rooms, unreal and foolish, 
fitting witnesses of the life of corruption that goes 
on there, so pinched and meagre and cowardly, 
with its concealment and ignoring, rather than 
restraint of, natural longings ; which does not forbid 
the greedy indulgence in them if it can but be 
decently hidden. 

The art then is gone, and can no more be 
" restored " on its old lines than a mediaeval build- 
ing can be. The rich and refined cannot have it 
though they would, and though we will believe 
many of them would. And why ? Because those 
who could^give it to the rich are not^allowed by 
thie_iich>^to cld""sbr~ In one word, slavery lies 
between us and art ^ 

I have said aslfnuch as that the aim of art was 
to destroy the curse of labour by making work the 
pleasurable satisfaction of our impulse towards 
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energy, and giving to that energy hope of pro- 
ducing something worth its exercise. 

Now, therefore, I say, that since we cannot have 
art by striving after its mere superficial manifesta- 
tion, since we can have nothing but its sham by so 
doing, there yet remains for us to see how it would 
be if we let the shadow take care of itself and try, if 
we can, to lay hold of the substance. For my 
part I believe, that if we try to realize the aims of 
art wit hout much ' troubling ourselv es what- Jthe 
aspect of the art itself shall be, we shall find 
we sh all have what ^ w e want at last : whether it is 
to be called art or not, it wilT'at Ieaslf1^2y£i7^nd, 
after all, thai is what we want TTmay lead us 
into new splendours and b'dautres of visible art; to 
architecture with manifolded magnificence free 
from the curious incompleteness and failings of 
that which the older times have produced — to 
painting, uniting to the beauty which mediaeval art 
attained the realism which modern art aims at ; to 
sculpture, uniting the beauty of the Greek and the 
expression of the Renaissance with some third 
quality yet undiscovered, so as to give us the 
images of men and women splendidly alive, yet 
not disqualified from making, as all true sculpture 
should, architectural ornament All this it may 
do ; or, on the other hand, it may lead us into the 
desert, and art may seem to be dead amidst us ; or 
feebly and uncertainly to be struggling in a world 
which has utterly forgotten its old glories. 
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For my part, with art as it now is, I cannot 
bring myself to think that it much matters which 
of these dooms awaits it, sd long as each bears 
with it sonte hope of what is to come : since here, 
as in other matters, there is no hope save in Revolu- 
tion. The old iart is no longer fertile, nolonger 
}delds us anythin^^ye el^antly poetical regrets} 
beingTSSqijOi^ t6"1diera!iaTh"8"inatter of 
moment now is, as to how it shall die, whethef 
with hope or iviihout it 

What is it, for instance, that has destroyed the 
Rouen, the Oxford of my el^ant poetic regret? 
Has it perished for ±he benefit of the people, eithef 
slowly yielding to the grow th of int eljigent change 
and ifiew happiness ? or has it been, as it were, 
thunderstricken by the tragedy which mostly 
accompanies some great new birth? Not so. 
Neither phalangstere nor d3mamite has swept 
its beauty away, its destroyers have not been 
either the philanthropist or the Socialist, the 
co-operator or the anarchist It has bee n sold , 
and^at .a cheap price jnd^^sdj^ muddled away by 
the g^eed and incpmpetmce j3f fools^ who do not 
know what life and pleasure mean, whQ.wiU neither 
takeJhem. .thcfiisely^ nor let others have them. 
That is why the deatCTof that beauty wounds us 
so Thoman of sense or feeling would diare' to regret 
^ucir losses if they had been paid for by new life 
and happiness for the people. But there is the 
people still as it was before, still facing for itd part 
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the monster who destroyed all that beluty^ imd 
whose name is Commercial Profit. 

1 repeat, that ev ^y sc i ap ' of' genuine art will 
fall by the same hands if the matter only goes 
on long enough, although a sham art may be left 
in its place, which may vety well be carried on by 
dilettanti fine gentlemen and ladies without any 
help from below ; and, to speak plainly, I feaf th^t 
this gibbering ghost of the real thing would 
satisfy a great many of those who now think 
themselves lovers of art \ though it is not difficult 
to see a long vista of its degradation till it shall 
become at last ^ mere kughing-stock ; that is to 
say, if the thing were to go ont I mean, if art 
were to be for ever the amusement of those whom 
we now call ladies and gentlemen. 

But for my part I do not think it will go on long 
enough to reach such depths as that; and yet I 
should be hypocritical if I were to say that I 
thought that the change in the basis of society, 
which would enfranchise labour and make men 
practically equal in condition, would lead us by a 
short road to the splendid new birth of art which 
I have mentioned, though I feel quite certain that 
it would not leave what we now call art untouched, 

sipoLihc^aims jpjf Jtba!^ jdp Jncludejjii^ 

aims of art — ^viz., abolidiing the curse of labour. 



r^uppose that this is what is likely to happen ; 
that machinery will go on developing, with the 
purpose of saving men labour, till the mass of the 
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people attain real leisure enough to be able to 
appreciate the pleasure of life ; till, in fact, they 
have attained such mastery over Nature that they 
no longer fear starvation as a penalty for not work- 
ing more than enough. When they get to that 
»point they will doubtless turn themselv es and beg in 
to find out what it is that they really want to do. 
The^would soon find out that the less wbflc'they 
did (the less work unaccompanied by art, I mean), 
the more desirable a dwelling-place tiie earth would 
be ; they would accordingly do less and less work, 
till the mood of eneigy, of which I began by speak- 
ing, urged them on afresh : but by that time Nature 
relieved by the relaxation of man's work, would 
be recovering her ancient beauty, and be teaching 
men the old story of art And as the Artificial 
Famine, caused by men working for the profit of 
a master, and which we now look upon as a matter 
of course, would have long disappeared, they would 
be free to do as they chose, an d they would se t 
asidejhdrjjiachin^sjui^^ 
see med piea santor desirable for handiwQi'k.; till in 
alTcrafts where production of beauty was required, 
the most direct communication, between a man's 
Hand aHSTiisbriaih would be sought for. And 
there would be maiiy bccupatrofis also, as the 
processes of agriculture, in which the voluntary 
exercise of energy would be thought so delightful, 
that people would not dream of handing over its 
pleasure to the jaws of a machine. 
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In short, men will find out that the men of 
our days were wrong in first multiplying their 
needs, and then trymg, each man of them, to 
evade all participation in the mearis and p rocesses 
whereEy those fieeds a re .ffatjsfieclj that this kind 
of division of labour is really only a new and 
wilful form of arrc^ant and slothful ignorance, far 

"^S£lifli^*G2aiioJll^ ^ami.djCQnt$jatxnenE 

of jife than the ignorance of the processes of Nature, 
of what we sometimes call science^ which men of 
the earlier days unwittingly lived in. 

They will discover, or rediscover rather, that 
the true secret of happiness lies in the takinz a \ 
g enuin e^ interes t in a ll tlu detai ls of d aily life^ j 
in elevating them by art instea d of handipg 
the performance^pf them over tojinriSgardcd 
dr ydges, and ignori ng them ; and that in cases 
where it was impossible either so to elevate them 
and make them interesting, or to lighten them by 
the use of machinery, so as to make the labour of 
them trifling, that should be taken as a token that 
the supposed advantages gained by them were not :: 
worth the trouble and had better be given up. 
All this to my mind would be the outcome of 
men throwing off the burden of Artificial Famine, 
supposing, as I cannot help supposing, that the 
impulses which have from t fieliiit'^ rmmerings of 
history urged men on to the 4)jD3lCti^c^QJEI3jft were 
still at wbrkin themT""^ 

Thus and thus only can come about the new 
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birth bf Art, and I think it will come about thus. 
You may 'say it is a long process, and so it is ; but 
I can conceive of ^ longer* 1 have given you the 
Socialist of Optimist view of the matter. Now for 
the t'essitnist view* 

I cim conceive that the revolt against Artifidal 
Famine or Capitalism, which is now on foot, may 
be Vanquished. The result will be that the work- 
ing class— the slaves of society — ^will become more 
and more d^^aded; that they will not strive 
against overwhelming force, but, stimulated by 
that love of life which Nature, always anxious 
abdut the perpetuation of the race, has implanted 
in us, will leamjto bear everything — starvation, 
overwork, dirt, ignorance, brutality. All these 
things they will bear, as, alas ! they bear them too 
well even how ; all this rather than risk sweet life 
and bitter livelihood, and all sparks of hope and 
manliness will die out of them. 

Nor will their masters be much better off: the 
earth's surface will be hideous everywhere, save in 
the uninhabitable deseit ; Art will utterly perish, as 
in the manual arts so in literature, which will be- 
come, as it i s inde ed speedily becoining, a mere 
string "of "orBerly and calculated, ineptitudes _.aad 
pa sgJontigsrTn^enuiges''; Science will grow more 
zxSi more on e-sided , more incomplete, more wordy 
and useless, till at last she will pile herself up into 
such a mass of superstition, that beside it the 
theolbgies of old time will seem mere reason and 
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enlightenment All will get lower and lower, till 
the heroic struggles of the past to realize hope 
from year to year, from century to century, will be 
utterly forgotten, and man will be an indescribable 
being — ^hopeless, desireless, lifeless. 

And will there be deliverance from this even ? 
Maybe : man may, after some terrible cataclysm, 
learn to strive towards a healthy animalism, may 
grow from a tolerable animal mto a savage, Irom a 
savage into a barbarian, and so on ; and some 
thousands of years hence he may be beginning 
once more those arts which v/e have now lost, and 
be Waiving interlacements like the New Zealanders, 
or scratching forms of animals on their cleaned 
bIade*bones, like the pre-historic men of the drift 

But in any case, according to the pessimist view, 
which looks upon revolt against Artificial Famine 
as impossible to succeed, we sihall^jyearily trudge 
the circle again, until some accident, so me unfo re« 

seen cpnse<iuencc joL^ end of 

us altogether. 

That pessimism I do not believe in, nor, on the 
other hand, do I suppose that it is altogether a 
matter of our wills as to whether we shall further 
human progress or human degradation ; yet, since 
there are those who are impelled towards the 
Socialist or Optimistic side of things, I must con- 
clude that there is some hope of its prevailing, that 
the strenuous efforts of many individuals imply a 
force which is thrusting them on. So that I believe 
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that the " Aims of Art " will be realized, though I 
know that they cannot be, so long as we groan 
under the tyranny of Artificial Famine. Once again 
I warn you against supposing, you who may specially 
love art, that you will do any good by attempting to 
revivify art by dealing with its dead exterior. I -say 
it is the aifns ^/^r/JiiatyaiUJm^^^ than 

thei2^?Tito?^?vand in that search we mayTind our- 
setVesiirtTwoIld blank and bare, as the result of our 
caring at least this much for art, that we will not 
endure the shams of it. 
Anyhow, I ask you to think with me that the 

the evils that we^^seej that no trouble or turmoil is 
sdTfad'as that; that the neces sary destr uction 
which reconstruction bears with it must be taken 
calmly ; that everywhere — in State, in Church, in 
the household — ^we must be resolute to endure no 
tyranny, accept iULJifi» quail before no^jjgar, al- 
though they may come before us disguised as 
piety^duty, or affection,^sjiscful opportunity and 
good-nature, as prudence or kindness. ^ The world's 
roughness' Talseness,''ah9^'injustice will bring about 
their natural consequences, and we and our lives 
are part of those consequences ; but since we in- 
herit also the consequences of old resistance to 
those curses, let us each look to it to have our fair 
share of that inheritance also, which, if nothing 
else come of it, will at least bring to us courageand 
hopexthat is, eager life while_ we live, which is 
above all things the Aim of Art. 
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USEFUL WORK ^eksus USELESS TOIL. 

The above title may strike some of my readers as 
strange. It is assumed by most people nowa- 
days that all work is useful^ and by most welU/o-do 
people that all work is desirable. Most people, 
well-to-do or not, believe that, even when a man is 
doing work which appears to be useless, he is 
earning his livelihood by it — he is ** employed," as 
the phrase goes ; and most of those who are well- 
to-do cheer on the happy worker with congratu- 
lations and praises, if he is only "industrious" 
enough and deprives himself of all pleasure and 
holidays in the sacred cause of labour. In short, it 
has become an article of the creed of modern 
morality that all labour, is good in itselfr—a_ con- 
venient belief to those who live on the labour of 
others. But as to those on whom they live, t 
recommend them not to take it on trust, but to 
look into the matter a little deeper. 

Let us grant, first, that the race of man must 
cither labour or perish. Nature does not give us 
our livelihood gratis; we must win it by toil of 
some sort or degree. Let us sec, then, if she does 
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not give us some compensation for this compulsion 
to labour, since certainly in other matters she 
takes care to make the acts necessary to the con- 
tinuance of life in the individual and the race not 
only endurablei but even pleasurable. 

You may be sure that she does so, that it is of 
the nature of man, when he is not diseased, to take 
pleasure in his work under certain conditions. 
And, yet, we must say in the teeth of the hypo- 
critical praise of all labour, whatsoever it may he, 
of which I have made mention, that there is some 
labour which is so far from being a blessing that it 
is a curse; that it would be better for the com- 
munity and for the worker if the latter were to 
fold his hands and refuse to work, and either die 
or let us pack him off to the workhouse or prison 
— ^which you will. 

Here, you see, are two kinds of work — one good, 
the other bad ; one not far removed from a bless- 
ing, a lightening of life ; the other a mere curse, 
a burden to life. 

What is the difference between them, then ? 
This : one has hope in it, the other has not It is 
manly to do the one kind of work, and manly also 
to refuse to do the other. 

What is the nature of the hope which, when it is 

present in work, makes it worth doing ? 

^It is threefold, I think — hoge_jDf_r<Kt^Jhope of 

product, hope of p leasur e jn jhe work itself; and 

hop^-«ftHcsc alsSTh some abundance and of good 
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quality ; rest enough and good enough to be worth 
having; product worth having by one who is 
neither a fool nor an ascetic ; pleasure enough for 
all for us to be conscious of it while we are at 



work ; not a me re habit, the loss of which we shall 
feel as a fidgety man feels the loss of the bit of 
string he fidgets with. 

I have put the hope of rest first because it is 
the simplest and most natural part of our hope. 
Whatever pleasure there is in some work, there is 
certainly some pain in all work, the beast-like pain 
of stimng up our slumbenng energies to actiqri, 
thgTBe^^ljSF^rg^ when things are 

pretty well with us ; and the compensation for this 
animal pain is animal rest. We must feel while 
we are working that the time will come when we 
shall not have to work. Also the rest, when it 
comes, must be long enough to allow us to enjoy 
it; it must be longer jthan is merely necessary for 
us^to'^recover the strength we. have expended in 
working" and It must be animal rest also in this, 
Ithat 'It ~ must not be disturbed by anxietyi eke we 
tsKSTnot be able to enjog^Jt. If we have this 
amount ancl Icmd'^c^nrest we shall, so far, be no 
worse off than the beasts. 

As to the hope of product, I have said that 
Nature compels us to work for that. It remains 
for us to look to it that we do really produce 
something, and not nothing, or at least nothing 
that we want or are allowed To use. If we look to 
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this and use our wills we shall, so far, be better 
than machines. 

The hope of pleasure in the work itself: how 
strange that hope must seem to some of my 
readers — to most of them ! Yet I think that to 

(all living things there is a pleasure in the exerdse 
of their energies, and that even beasts rejoice in 
being lithe and swift and strong. But a man at 
work, making something which he feels will exist 
because he is working at it and indlls it , is e xer- 
/ qising the en gigigs ofhis mind and s oul as well a s 
1 <>f his body. _ M emory'^ d-JmaginatiQa^hdp him 
as he works. Not only his ownthoughtybut the 
' thoi^S of t¥e men^jpaSFagtt guide his hands ; 
* and,lte"a''part of tie human race, he"*afrates: — If 
we work thus we shall be men, and our days will 
,be happy and eventful. 

Thus worthy work carries with it the hope of 
pleasure in rest, the hope of the pleasure in our 
using what it makes, and the hope of pleasure in 
our daily creative skill. 

^ All other work but this is worthless ; it is slaves' 
work — mere toiling to live, that we may live to toil. 
Therefore, since we have, as it were, a pair of 
scales in which to weigh the work now done in the 
world, let us use them. Let us estimate the 
worthiness of the work we do, after so many thou- 
sand years of toil, so many promises of hope 
deferred, such boundless exultation over the pro- 
gress of civilization and the gain of liberty. 
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Now, the first thing as to the work done in 
civili^tion and the easiest to notice is that it is 
portioned out very unequally amongst the different 
daisses of society. First, there are people — not a 
few— ^who do no work, and make no pretence of 
doing any. Next, there are people, and very 
inany of them, who work fairly hard, though with 
abundant easements and holidays, claimed and 
allowed ; and lastly, there are people who work so } 
hard that they may be said to do nothing else 
than work, and are accordingly called ^ the working \ 
classes," as distingufehed'lrom -the middle classes \ 
and the rich, or aristocracy, whom I have men- . 
tioned above. 

It is clear that this inequality presses heavily 
upon the "working" class, and must visibly tend 
to destroy their hope of rest at least, and so, in 
that particular, make them worse off than mere 
beasts of the field ; but that is not the sum and end 
of our folly of turning useful work into useless toil,^ 
but only the beginning of it. 

For first, as to the class of rich people doing no 
work, we all know that they consume a great deal 
while they produce nothing. Therefore, clearly, 
they have to be kept at the expense of those who 
do work, just as paupers have, and are a mere 
burden on the community. In these days there 
are many who have learned to see this, though 
they can see no further into the evils of our present 
system, and have formed no idea of any scheme 

L 
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for getting rid of this burden; though perhaps 
they have a vague hope that changes in the system 
of voting for inenitersj)Tlihe H^ 
m^TaSTfTym^igJ^ *^^d in that direction. With 
sucli hopes "or-^-superstitions we need not trouble 
ourselves. Moreover, this class, the aristocracy, once 
thought most necessary to the State, is scant of 
numbers, and has now no power of its own, but 
depends on the support of ffie-tilass next1B3ow it — 

^the middle class. In fact, it is really composed 
either of the most successful men of that class^ or 

^ of their immediate descendants. 

As to the middle class, including the trading, 
manufacturing, and professional people of our 
society, they do, as a rule, seem to work quite 
hard enough, and so at first sight might be thought 
to help the community, and not burden it But 
by far the greater part of them, thoughtheywork, 

-^o not ^p roduce, and even when tibey do produce, 
as in the case of those engaged (wastefuUy indeed) 
in the distribution of goods, or doctors, or genuine) 
artists and literary men, they„consume out of all 
prc^rtion to their d ue sh are. The commercial 
and manuTacturing'piut of them, the most power- 
ful part, spend their lives and energies in fighting 
amongst themselves for their respective shares of 
the wealth which they force the genuine workers 
to provide for them ; the others are alHiosTwholly 
the haiigers-on of thcsej^hey dctnotwork for the 
public, but a ^iivil<^ed class : thejr^ '" 
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sites of property, sometimes, as in the case of 
lawyers, uiidi^'msedly so; sometimes, as the 
doctors and others above mentioned, professing to 
be useful, but too often of no use save as sup* 
BQjtereof the system oTTolly, fraud, and tyranny 
of which they form a part. And all these we 
must remember have, as a rule, one aim in view ; 
not the production of utilities, but the gaining: of 
a positlQa .cither^JQILthemselves or their children 
in which they will not have to woric at alH'^f is 
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then* amEitidn and lh*e''endbT their whole lives to 
gain, if not for themselves yet at least for their 
children, the proud position of being obvious 
burdens on the community. For their work itself, 
in spite of the s ham dignity with which they 
surround i1^ they care nothing: save a few 
enthusiasts, men of science, art or letters, who, if 
they are not the salt of the earth, are at least (and 
oh, the pity of it I) the salt of the miserable system 
of which they are the slaves, which hinders and 
thwarts them at every turn, and even sometimes 
corrupts them. 

Here then is another class, this time very nume- 
rous and all-powerful, which produces very little 
and consumes enormously, and is therefore in the 
main supported, as paupers are, by the real pro- 
ducers. The class that remains to be considered 
produces all that is produced, and supports both 
itself and the other classes, though it is placed in a 
position of inferiority to them; real inferiority, 

L 2 
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mind you, involving a degradation both of mind 
and body* Buit it is a necessary consequeiice of 
this tyranny and folly that again many of these 
workers are ncit producers. A vast ntimber of 
them once more are merely parasites of property, 
some of them openly so/ as the soldiers by 'land 
and sea who are kept on foot for the perpetuating 
of national rivalries and enmities, and for the 
purposes of the national struggle for the share of 
the product of tmpaid labourA But besides this 
obvious burden on the producers and the scarcely 
less obvious one of domestic servants, there is first 
the army^of jderl^, .i^qp-assistants, and so forth, 
who Se cng^^ scTj^ce of ^^^^^ 

for^veaith, JirhlclC^^ a£bve.^4!^iis^e real occupa- 
tion of the well-to-do middle_dass?ji This is a 
larger fibSy^f^woHceirs^ffian might be supposed, 
for it includes amongst others all those engaged in 
what I should call competitive salesmanship, or, 
to use a less dignified word, the puffery of wares, 
which has now got to such a pitch that there are 
many things which costTar more to sell than they 
do to make. 

Next there is the mass of people employed in 
making all those articles of folly and luxury, the 
demand for which is the outcome of the existence 
of the rich non-producing classes ; ^things -which 
peoplf Jsading a manl^- and unc orrtipted life^-gpuld 
not Aik for^-or- dream of. These things, whoever 
may gainfay me, I will for ever refuse to call 
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wealth : they are not wealth, but wast e. Wealth 
is what Nature gives us and wha t a reasonab le man 
<^QJggk£j9J^JLc£-the~gifts of Natuiagjor^hbjrgason- { 
able use. The sunlight, the fresh air, the un- 1 
spoiled face of the earth, food, raiment and housing 1 
necessary and decent; the storing up of knowledge .- 
of all kinds, and the power of disseminating it ; ; 
means of free communication between man and i 
man ; works of art^ the beauty which man creates ] 
when he is most a man, most aspiring and thought- \ 
ful — ^all things which serve the pleasure of people,/ 
free, manly and uncomipted. This is wealthy 
Nor caJrflHiink of anything^ worth having which 
does not come under one or other of these heads. 
But tliink, I beseech you, of the product of Eng- 
land, the workshop of the world, and will you not 
be bewildered, as I am, at the thought of the mass 
of things which no sane man could desire, but 
which our useless toil makes — and sells ? 

Now, further, there is even a sadder industry yet, 
which is forced on many, very many, of our 
workers — the making of wares which are necessaiy 
to them and their brethren, because they are an 
inferior class. For if many men live without pro- 
ducing, nay, must live lives so empty and foolish 
that ^^y force a great part of the workers to 
produce wares which no one needs, not even the 
rich, it follows that most men must be poor ; and, 
living as they do on wages from those whom they 
support, cannot get for their use the goods which 
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men naturally desire, butjnust pu t up with mis e- 
ra ble make s hifts for them, wiUi coarse food that 
db^ not nourish, with rotten raiment which does 
not shelter, with wretched houses which may well 
make a town-dweller in civilization look back with 
regret to the tent of the nomad tribe, or the cave 
of the pre-historic savage. Nay, the workers must 
even lend a hand to the great industrial invention 
of the age — adulteration, and by its help produce 
for their ownTiSe shams and mockeries of the luxury 
of the rich ; for the wage-earners must always live 
as the wage-payers bid them, and their very habits 
of life zx^ forced on them by their masters. 

But it is waste of time to tiy to express in words 
due contempt of the productions of the much- 
praised cheapness of our epoch. It must be enough 
to say that this cheapness is necessary to the 
system of exploiting on which modern manufacture 
rests. In other words, our society includes a great 
mass of slaves, who must be fed, clothed, housed 
and amused as slaves, and that their daily necessity 
compels them to make the slave-wares whose use 
is the perpetuation of their slavery. 

To sum up, then, concerning the manner of work 
in civilized States, these States are composed of 
three classes — a class which does not even pretend 
to work, a class which pretends to work but which 
produces nothing, and a class which works, but is 
compelled by the other two classes to do work 
which is often unproductive. 
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Civilization therefore wa^es its own resources, 
and will do so as long as the present S}rstem lasts. 
These are cold words with which to describe the 
tyranny under which we suffer ; try then to con- 
sider what they mean. 

There is a certain amount of natural material 
and of natural forces in the world, and a certain 
amount of labour-power inherent in the persons of 
the men that inhabit it Men urged by their 
necessities and desires have laboured for many 
thousands of years at the task of subjugating the 
forces of Nature and of making the natural 
material useful to them. To our eyes, since we 
cannot see into the future, that strugglejKLth H^^ure 
seems nearly over, and the victory of the human 
race over her nearly complete. And, looking 
backwards to the time when history first began, 
we note that the progress of that victory has been 
far swifter and more startling within, the last two 
fiundred years than ever before. Surely, therefore, 
we^modems ought to be in all ways vastly better 
off than any who have gone before us. Surely wc 
ought, one and all of us, to be wealthy^ to be well 
furnished with the good things which our victory 
over Nature has won for us. 

But what is the real fact? Who will dare to 
deny that the great mass of civilized men are poor ? 
So poor are they that it is mere childishness 
troubling ourselves to discuss whether perhaps 
they are in some ways a little better off than their 
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forefathers. They are poor ; nor can their poverty 
be measured by the poverty of a resourceless 
savage, for he knows of nothing else than his 
poverty ; that he should be cold, hungry, houseless, 
dirty, ignorant, all that is to him as natural as that 
he should have a skin. But for us, for the most of 
us, civilization ha s bred desires which she f orbids 
us t6"siaWs!5v!Snd"solsnot merely a nig^^ard but a 
torturer also. 

Thus then have the fruits of our victory over 
Nature been stolen from us, thus has compulsion 
by Nature to labour in hope of rest, gain, and 
pleasure been turned into compulsion by man to 
labour in hope— of living to labour ! 

What shall we do then, can we mend it ? 
Well, remember once more that it is not our 
remote ancestors who achieved the victory over 
Nature, but our fathers, nay^ our very selves. For 
us to sit hopeless and helpless therT would be a 
strange folly indeed : be sure that we can amend 
it. Wliat, then, is the first thing to be done ? 

We have seen that modem society is divided 
into two classes, one of which is privileged to be 
kept by the labour of the other — that is, it forces 
the other to work for it and takes from this inferior 
class everything that it can take from it, and uses 
the wealth so taken to keep its own members in a 
superior position, to make them beings of a higher 
order than the others : longer lived, more beautiful, 
more honoured, more refined than those of the 
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other class. I do not say that it troubles itself 
about its members being positivdy long lived, 
beautiful or refined, but merely insists that they 
shall beso relatively to the inferior class. As also 
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it cannot use the labour-power of the inferior class 
fairly in producing real wealth, it wastes it whole- 
sale in the production of rubbish. 

It Ls this robbery and waste on the part of the 
minority which keeps the majority poor ; if it could 
be shown that it is necessary for the preservation 
of society that this should be submitted to, little 
more could be said on the matter, save that the 
despair of the oppressed majority would probably 
at some time or other destroy Society. But it has 
been shown, on the contrary, even by such incom- 
plete experiments, for instance, as ^p-operation 
(so called), that the existence of a privileged class 
is by no means necessary for the production of 
wealth, but rather for the "government" of the 
producers of wealth, or, in other words, for the 
upholding of privilege. 

The first step to be taken then is to abolish a 
class of men privileged to shirk their duties as inen, 
thusTorang others to^dd the work which they refuse 
to do. All must work according to tlieir ability, 
and so produce what they consume — that is, each 
man should work as well as he can for his own live- 
lihood, and his livelihood should be assured to him ; 
that is to say, all the advantages which society 
would provide for each and all of its members. 
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Thus, at last, would true Society be founded. 
It would rest on equality of condition. No man 
would be tormenteSPibr tEe fceneSFof another — 
nay, no one man would be tormented for the 
benefit of Society. Nor, indeed, can that order be 
called Society which is not upheld for the benefit 
of every one of its members. 

But since men live now, badly as they live, when 
so many people do not produce at all, and when so 
much work is wasted, it is clear that, under condi- 
tions where all produced and no work was wasted, 
not only would every one work with the certain 
hope of gaining a due share of wealth by his work, 
but also he could not miss his due share of rest. 
Here, then, are two out of the three kinds of hope 
mentioned above as an essential part of worthy 
work assured to the worker. When class robbery 
is abolished, every man will reap the fruits of his 
labour, every man will have due rest — leisure, that 
is. Some Socialists might say we need not go any 
further than this; it is enough that the worker 
should get the full produce of his work, and that 
his rest should be abundant But though the 
compulsion of man's tyranny is thus abolished, I 
yet demand compensation for the compulsion of 
Nature's necessity. As long as the work is repulsive 
it will still be a burden which must be taken up 
daily, and even so would mar our life, even though 
the hours of labour were short. What we want to 
do is to add to our wealth without diminishing our 
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pleasure. Nature will not be finally conquered till/ 
our work becomes a part of.the oleasure of our' 

That first step of freeing people from the com- 
pulsion to labour needlessly will at least put us on 
the way towards this happy end ; for we shall then 
have time and opportunities for bringing it about 
As things are now, between the waste of labour- 
power in mere idleness and its waste in unpro- 
ductive work, it is cles^r that the world of civiliza- 
tion is supported by a small part of its people ; 
w hen a ll were working «f^«/^ for its support, the 
share of^ork which each would have to do would 
be but small, if our standard of life were about on 
the footing of what well-to-do and refined people 
now think desirable. We shall have labour-power 
to spare, and shall, in short, be as wealthy as we 
please. It will be easy to live. If we were to wake 
up some morning now, under our present system, 
and find it " easy to live,** that system would force 
us to set to work at once and make it hard to live ; 
we should call that ** developing our resources," or 
some such fine name. The^onultiplic^tioa . of 
labo ur has become a necessity for us, and as long 
as that goes on no ingenuity in the invention of 
machines will be of any real use to us. Each new 
machine will cause a certain amount of misery 
among the workers whose special industiy it may 
disturb ; so many of them will be reduced from 
skilled to unskilled workmen, and then gradually 
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matters will slip into their due grooves, and all will 
work apparently smoothly again; and if it were 
not that all this is preparing revolution, things 
would be, for the greater part of men, just as they 
were before the new wonderful invention. 

But when revolution has made it " easy to live," 
when all are working harmoniously together and 
there is no one to rob the worker of his time, that 
is to say, his life ; in those coming days there will 
be no compulsion on us to go on producing things 
we do not want^ no compulsion on us to labour for 
nothing; we shall be able calmly and thoughtfully 
to consider what we shall do with our wealth of 
labour-power* Now, for my part, I think the first 
use we ought to make of that wealth, of that 
freedom, should be to make all our labour, even 
the comnlonest and most necessary, pleasant to 
everybody ; for thinking over the matter carefully 
I can see that the one course which will certainly 
make life happy in the face of all accidents and 
troubles is to ta ke a pleasurab l e interest^ in. ^ the 
details of life. And lest perchance you think that 
alTasseftion too universally accepted to be worth 
making, let me remind you hg w entirely m odern 
civilization forbids jt \ with what sordid, and even 
terrible, jdrtailsit^jjyrpumh 
what a mechanical and empty life she forces o n the 
. ri cri ; and ho w rare_a holiday it is for any of us to 

V feel ourselves a part of Nature, a nd unFumed ly, 

thoughtfullar^,andiiappibrj:. o note the _course of our 
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Hyes amidst all the little links of events ivhich 
connect them with t he lives of others, and build tip 
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thF^^t whole of humanity. 

BiuFsucli a TioKHa^^urwliole lives might be, iif 
we were resolute to make all our labour reasonable 
and pleasant But we must be resolute indeed ; 
for no half measures ivill help us here. It has been 
said already that our present joyless labour/ atid 
our lives scared and anxious as the life of a hunted 
beast, are forced upon us by the present system of 
producing for the profit of the privileged classes. 
It is necessary to state what this means. Under 
the present system of wages land capita the 
"manufacturer" (most absurdly do called, since a 
manufacturer means a person Who makes with his 
hands) having a monopoly of the means whereby 
the power to labour inherent in every man's body 
can be used for production, is the ihaster of those 
who are not so privileged; he, and he alone, is 
able to make use of this labour-power, which, on 
the other hand, is the only commodity by means 
of which his " capital," that is to say, the accumu- 
lated product of past labour, can be made pro- 
ductive to him. He therefore buys the labour- 
power of those who are bare of capital and can only 
live by selling it to him ; his purpose in this trans- 
action is to increase his capital, to make it breed. 
It is dear that if he paid those with whom he 
makes his bargain the full value of their labour, 
that is to say, all that they produced, he Would fkil 
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in his purpose. But since he is the monopolist of 
the means of productive labour, he can compel them 
to make a batgain better for him and worse for 
them than that ; which bargain is that after they 
have earned their livelihood, estimated according 
to a standard high enough to ensure their peace- 
able submission to his mastership, the rest (and by 
far the larger part as a matter of fact) of what they 
produce shall belong to him, shall be \As property to 
do as he likes with, to use or abuse at his pleasure ; 
which property is, as we all know, jealously guarded 
by army and navy, police and prison ; in short, by 
that huge mass of physical force which superstition, 
habit, fear of death by starvation — IGNORANCE, in 
one word, amoi^ the propertyless masses enables 
the propertied classes to use for the subjection of — 
their slaves. 

Now, at other times, other evils resulting from 
this system may be put forward. What I want to 
point out now is the impossibility of our attaining 
to attractive labour under this system, and to 
repeat that it is this ro^heiy (there is no other 
word for it) which wastes the available labour- 
power of the civilized world, forcing many men to 
do nothing, and many, very many more to do 
nothing useful; and forcing those who carry on 
really useful labour to most burdensome over-work. 
For understand once for all that the ''manufac- 
turer" aims primarily at producing, by means of 
the labour he has stolen from others, nQ t^ goods 
but profiJ^ J^^ ^* ^^ " wealth ** that is pro- 
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duced over and above the livelihood of his work- 
men, and the wear and tear of his machinery. 
Whether that *' wealth " is real or sham matters 
nothing to him. If it sells and yields him a 
" profit " it is all right I have said that, owing to 
there being rich people who have more money than 
they can spend reasonably, and who therefore buy 
sham wealth, there is waste on that side ; and also 
that, owing to there being poor people who cannot 
afford to buy things which are worth making, there 
is waste on that side. So that the ''demand" 
which the capitalist ''supplies" is a false demand. 
The market in which he sells is " rigged " by the 
miserable inequalities produced by the robbery of 
the system of Capital and Wages. 

It is this system, therefore, which we must be 
resolute in getting rid of, if we are to attain to 
happy and useful work for all. The first step 
towards making labour attractive is to get the means 
of making labour fruitful, the Capital, including 
the land, machinery, factories, &c., into the hands 
of the community, to be used for the good of all 
alike, so that we might all work at "supplying" 
the real "demands" of each and all — that is to 
say, work for^ livelihood, instead of working to 
supply the demand of the profit market — instead 
of working for profit — 1^., the power of compelling 
other men to work against their will. 

When this first step has been taken and men 
b^n to understand that Nature wills all men either 
to work or starve, and when they are no longer 
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such fools as to allow some the alternative of 
stediiig, When this happy day, is come, we shall 
then be relieved from the tax of waste, arid conse- 
quently shall find that we have, as aforesaid, a 
ihasis of labour-power available, which will Isnable 
Us to live as we please within reasonable limits. 
We shall ho longer be hurried and driven by the 
fear of starvation, which at present presses no less 
on the greater part of men in civilized communities 
than it does on mere savages. The first and most 
obvious necessities will be so easily provided for in 
a community in which there is no waste of labour, 
that we shall have time to look round and consider 
what we really do want, that can be obtained 
without over-taxing our eneigies; for the often- 
expressed fear of mere idleness falling upon us 
when the force supplied by the present hierarchy 
of compulsion is withdrawn, is a fear which is but 
generated by the burden of excessive and repul- 
sive labour, which we most of us have to bear at 
preisent 

I say once more that, in my belief, the first 
thing which we shall think so necessary as to be 
worth sacrificing some idle time for, will be the 
.Attractiveness of labour. No very heavy sacrifice 
will be required for attaining this object, but some 
will be required. For we may hope that men 
who have just waded through a period of strife and 
revolution will be the last to put up long with a 
life bf hlere utilitarianism, though Socialists are 
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sometimes accused by ignorant persons of aiming 
at such a life. On the other hand, the ornamental 
part of modeja. Jlf^^^s f^^ rotten to the core, 

'^afiH^ust be utterly swept away^lBefore ttie new 
order of things is realized. There is nothing of 
it — ^there is nothing which could come of it that 
could satisfy the aspirations of men set free from 
the tyranny of commercialism. 

We must begin to build up the ornamental part 
of life — ^its pleasures, bodily and mental, scientific 
and artistic, social and individual — on the basis of 
work undertaken willingly and cheerfully, with the 
consqousnc^ of benefiting our3^^ our neigh- 

bo urs b y it. Sudi absolutely necessary work as 
we should have to do would in the first place take 
up but a small part of each day, and so far would 
not be burdensome; but it would be a task of 
daily recurrence, and therefore would spoil our 
day's pleasure unless it were made at least endur- 
able while it lasted. In other words, all labour^) 
even the commonest, must be made attractive. | 
How can this be done ? — ^is the question the{ 
answer to which will take up the rest of this paper. 
In giving some hints on this question, I know that, 
while all Socialists will agree with many of the 
suggestions made, some of them may seem to 
some strange and venturesome. These must be 
considered as being given without any intention of 
dogmatizing, and as merely expressing my own 
personal opinion. 

M 
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From all that has been said already it follows 
that labour, to be attractive, must b e direct ed to- 
jward^some obvigxigJjjJ^STut^^ in cases 

jwhere itls'unSertaken voluntarily by each indivi- 
dual as a pastime. This element of obvious use- 
fulness is all the more to be counted on in 
sweetening tasks otherwise irksome, si nce social 
morality, the responsibility of man towards t he lif e 
of man, jyuU Ift J|he new order of things, take the 
place of theologidJ moraiitypor th e resp oi^ ^ 
of man id ^soim^ Next, the day's 

work will beysEort/ Hxisneed not be insisted on. 
It is clear that witn work unwasted it can be short 
It is clear also that much work which is now a 
torment, would be ea^ly (endurable if it were much 
tcnnd, 

ariety\of work is the next point, and a most 

important one. To compel a man to do day after 

day the same task, without any hope of escape or 

I change, means nothing short of tuniing his life into 

a prison-torment. Nothing but the tyranny of 

^profit-grinding makes this necessary. A man 

might easily learn and practise at jpasf jthrff 

crafts, varying sedencary occupation with outdoor 

—occupation calling for the exercise of strong 

bodily energy for work in which the mind had 

more to do. There are few men, for instance, >vho 

would not wish to spend part of their lives in the 

\ most necessary and pleasantesf: of all work— cjul- 

t tivating the earth. One thing which will make 
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this variety of employment possible will be the 
form that education will take in a socially ordered 
community. At present aU education^ jsjdirect^^ 
towardsjthe^^eA^^ of: - & 

placea. jijjtha iiierarchy" of^coiumerce — ^these as 
masters, those as workmen. The education of the 
masters is more ornamental than that of the work- 
men, but it is commercial still ; and even at the 
ancient universities ^ggrnigg jg but little regarded, 
unless it can in the long run be made to pay. Due 
education is a totally different thing from this, and 
coflC&ns'Ttseir in finding out what different people 
arSTitfori' and lielpingjfl^^ road which 

they^lunTTiIcfinedl to take. In a duly" ordered ^ 
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society, therefore, young people would be taught 
such handicrafts as they had a turn for as a part of 
their education, the discipline of their minds and 
bodies ; and adults would also have opportunities 
of learning in the same schools, for the develop- 
ment of individual capacities would be of all things 
chieHyaimed at by education, instead, as now, the 
subordination of all capacities to the great end of 
** money-making '* for oneself — or one's master. 
The amount of talent, and even genius, which the 
present system crushes, and which would be drawn 
out by such a system, would make our daily work 
easy and interesting. 

Under this head of variety I will note one pro- 
duct of industry which has suffered so much from 
-'<X)inmercialism that it can scarcely be said to exist, 

M 2 
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and is, ndeed, so foreign from our epoch that I 
fear there are some who will find it difficult to 
understand what I have to say on the subject, 
which I nevertheless must say, since it is really a 
most important one. I mean that side of art 
which is, or ought to be, done by the ordinary 
workman while he is about his ordinary work, and 
which has got to be called, very properly,ffgguIar 
•*-Art, This art, I repeat, no longer exists now, 
having been killed by commercialism^\ But from 
the beginning of man's contest with Nature till the 
rise of the present capitalistic system, it was alive, 
and generally flourished. While it lasted, every- 
thing that was m ade bj ^;jaaa v^aA.^djGM3acd^y-man^ 
just as everytEing made by Nature is adorned by 
hen The craftsman, as he fashioned the thing he 
had under his hand, ornamented it so naturally 
and so entirely without conscious effort, that it is 
often difficult to distinguish where the mere utili- 
tarian part of his work ended and the ornamental 
began. Now the origin of this art was the necessity 
that the workman felt for variety in his work, and 
though the beauty produced by this desire was a 
great gift to the world, yet the obtaining variety 
and pleasure in the work by the workman was a 
matter of more importance still, for it stamped all 
labour with the impress of pleasure. All this has 
now quite disappeared from the work of civiliza- 
tion. If^^uwishJo have ornament^ you,must 4?ay 
specially for it» and the workman is compelled to 
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produce ornamen^ as he |s to produce other wares. 
Hels com'pelleS to pretend happiness in his work, 
so that the beauty produced by man's hand, which 
was once a solace to his labour, has now become 
an extra burden to him, and ornament is now but 
one of the follies of useless toil, and perhaps not 
the least irksome of its fetters. 

Besides the short duration of labour, its con- 
scious usefulness, and the variety which should go 
with it, there is another thing needed to make it 
"^tttractiv^ and that lApTeasarit surromidings/ The 
misery and squalor which we people of civilization 
bear with so much complacency as a necessary 
part of the manufacturing system, is just as neces- 
sary to the community at large as a proportionate 
amount of filth would be in the house of a private 
rich man. If such a man were to allow the cinders 
to be raked all over his drawing-room, and a privy 
to be established in each comer of his dining-room, 
if he habitually made a dust and refuse heap of 
his once beautiful garden, never washed his sheets 
or changed his tablecloth, and made his family 
sleep five in a bed, he would surely find himself in 
the claws of a commission de lunatico. But such 
acts of miserly folly are just what our present 
society is doing daily under the compulsion of a 
supposed necessity, which is nothing short of mad- 
ness. I beg you to bring your^ commission of 
lunacx^against civilization jwitib|out.iQoce^elay. 

For all ouF^orowded towns and bewildering 
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factories are simply the outcome of the profit 
system. Capitalistic manufacture, capitalistic 
land-oWhingy aiid capitalistic exchange force men 
into big cities in order to manipulate them in the 
iiiteresti of capital; the same tyranny contracts 
the due space of the factbry so much that (for 
instance) the interior of a great weaving-shed is 
almost as ridiculous a spectacle as it is a horrible 
one. There is no other necessity for all this, isave 
the necessity for grinding profits out of men's lives, 
and of producing cheap goods for the use (and 
subjection) of the slaves who grind. All labour is 
not yet driven into factories ; often where it is 
there is no necessity for it, save again the profit- 
tyranny. People engaged in all such labour need 
I by no means be compelled to pig tc^ether in close 
city quarters. There is no reason why they should 
not follow their occupations in quiet country 
homes, in industrial collies, in small towns^ or, in 
short, where they find it happiest for them to 
live. 

As to that part of labour which must be asso- 
ciated on a large scale, this very factory system, 
under a reasonable order of things (though to my 
mind there might still be drawbacks to it), would 
at least offer opportunities for a full^and_«iger 
social life^sjirrounded^^]^ The 

factories might be centres of intell ectual act Mty 
also, and workfa Acm:lfii3itjvcri^l^ vsiicdjwy 
much:' the tending of the necessary machinery 
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might to each individual be but a short part of the 
day's work. The other work might vary from rais- 
ing food from the surrounding country to the study 
and practice of art and science. It is a matter of 
course that people engaged in such work, and being 
the masters of their own lives, would not allow any 
hurry or vrant of foresight to force them into 
enduring dirt, disorder, or want of room. Science 
duly applied would enable them to get rid of 
refuse, to minimize, if not wholly to destroy, all 
the inconveniences which at present attend the use 
of elaborate machinery', such as smoke, stench and 
noise ; nor would they endure that the buildings in 
which they worked or lived should be ugly blots 
on the fair face of the earth. Beginning by making / 
their factories, buildings, and sheds decent and 
convenient like their homes, they would infallibly 
go on to make them not merely negatively good, \ 
inoffensive merely, but even beautiful, so that the . 
glorious art of architecture, now for some time i 
slain by commercial greed, would be bom again 
and flourish. * 

So, you see, I claim that work in a duly ordered 
community should be made attractive by the 
consciousness of usefulness, by its being carried 
on with intelligent interest, by variety, and by its 
being exercised amidst pleasurable surroundings 
But I have also claimed, as we all do, that the 
day's work should not be wearisomely long. It 
may be said, '' How can you make this last claim 
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square with the others ? If the work is to be so 
refined^ will not the goods made be very ex- 
pensive ? " 

I do admit, as I have said before, that some 
sacrifice will be necessary in order to make labour 
attractive. I mean that, if we could be contented in 
a free community to work in the same hurried, 
dirtyrdisordeflj^lH^^ 

mlgfiPshorten our day's labour very much more 
than I suppose we shall do, taking all kinds of 
lafTour into account. But if we did, it would mean 
that our new-won freedom of condition would leave 
us listless and wretched, if not anxious, as we are 
now, which I hold is simply impossible. We 
should be contented to make the sacrifices necessary 
for raising our condition to the standard called out 
for as desirable by the whole community. Nor 
only so. We should, individually, be emulous to 
sacrifice quite freely still more of our time and our 
ease towards the raising of the standard of life. 
Persons, either by themselves or associated for 
such purposes, would freely, and for^the love of the 
work and for its^resu^^sEmwlatedJ^OLt^^ of 
the pleasure of cr eation — produce those ornaments 
of life for the^service of all, which they are now 
bribed to produce (or pretend to produce) for the 
service of a few ridi men. The experiment of a 
civilized community living wholly without art or 
literature has not yet been tried The past degra- 
dation and corruption of dvilizatton may force this 
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denial of pleasure upon the society which will arise 
from its ashes. If that must be, we will accept the 
passing phase of utilitarianism as a foundation for 
the art which is to be. If the cripple and the 
starveling disappear from our streets, if the earth 
nourish us all alike, if the sun shine for all of us 
alike, if to one and all of us the glorious drama of 
the earth — day and night, summer and winter — can 
be presented as a thing to understand and love, we 
can afford to wait awhile till we are purified from 
the shame of the past corruption, and till art arises 
again amongst people freed from the terror of the 
slave and tlie shame of the robber. 

Meantime, in any case, the refinement, thought- 
fulness, and deliberation of labour must indeed be 
paid for, but not by compulsion to labour long 
hours. Our epoch has invented machines which 
would have appeared wild dreams to the men of 
past ages^ and of those machines we have as yet 
made no use. 

^They are called "labour-saving" machines — ^a I 
comnionly used phrase which implies what we - 
expect of them ; but we do not get what we expect j 
What they really do is to reduce the skilled labourer 
to the^nks of the unskilled, to increase the number \ 
of the "reseive^aiTOyjpX.. labour" — ^that is, to in- | 
crease the precariousness of life among the workers 
and to intensify the labour of those who serve the 1 
machines (as slaves their masters). All this they ^ 
do by the way, while they pile up the profits of the \ 



I 
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employers of labour, or force them to expend those 
j profits in bitter commercial war witli each other. 
In a true society these miracles of ingenuity would 
be for^the first time used for minimizing the 
aniount of time spent in unattractive labour, which 
by their means might be so reduced as to be but 
a veiy light burden on each individual All the 
more as these machines would most certainly be 
veiy much improved when it was no longer a 
. question as to whether their improvement would 
" pay " the individual, but rather whether it would 
benefit the community. 

So much for the ordinary use of machinery, 
which would probably, after a time, be somewhat 
restricted when men found out that there was no 
need for anxiety as to mere subsistence, a nd learn ed 
to take an interest ..and.. pleasure in handiwork 
whiShTcione deliberately and thoughtfully, could 
be made more attractive than^ machine work. 

Again, as people freed from the daily terror of 

starvation find out what they really wanted, being 

no longer compelled by anything but their own 

needs, they would refuse to produce the mere 

inanities which are now called luxuri«|^ or the 

poison and trash now called cheap wares. No 

I one would ihake plush breedies \i^'<SrHieffe were 

j no flunkies to wear them, nor would anybody 

\ waste his time over making oleomargarine when 

\no one was compelled to abstain from real butter 

y Adulteration laws are only needed in a society of 
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thieves — and in such a society they are a dead 
letter. ^-^ 

Socialists are often asked how work of the 
rougher and more repulsive kind could be carried 
out in the new condition of things. To attempt 
to answer such questions fully or authoritatively 
would be attempting the impossibility of con- 
structing a scheme of a new society out of the 
materials of the old, before we knew which of 
those materials would disappear and which endure 
through the evolution which is leading us to the 
great change. Yet it is not difficult to conceive 
of some arrangement whereby those who did the 
roughest work should work for the shortest spells. 
And again, what is said above of the variety of 
work applies specially here. Once more I say, 
that for a man to be the whole of his life hopelessly 
engaged in performing one repulsive and never- 
ending task, is an arrangement fit enough for 
the hell imagined by theologians, but scarcely fit 
for any other form of society. Lastly, if this 
rougher work were of any special kind, we may 
suppose that special volunteers would be called 
on to perform it, who would surely be forth- 
coming, unless men in a state of freedom should 
lose the sparks of manliness which they possessed 
as slaves. 

And yet if there be any work which cannot be 
made other than repulsive, either by the shortness 
of its duration or the intermittency of its recurrence, 
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or by the sense of special and peculiar usefulness 
(and therefore honour) in the mind of the man 
who performs it freely, — if there be any work 
which cannot be but a torment to the worker, 
what then ? Well, then, let us see if the heavens 
will fall on us if we "leave irundojQgv^fQilit _were 
better that thw should. The produce of such work 
cannot be worth the price of it 

Now we have seen that the. semi-theological 
dogpma that all labour, under any circumstances, 
is a blessing to the labourer, is hs^pocritical and 
false ; that, on the other hand, labour is good when 
due hope of rest and pleasure accompanies it. We 
have weighed the work of civilization in the balance 
and found it wanting, since hope is mostly lacking 
to it, and therefore we see that civilization has bred 
a dire curse for men. But we have seen also that 
the work of the world might be carried on in hope 
and with j pleasure if it were not wasted by folly 
and tyranny, by the perpetual strife of opposing 
classes. 

pit is Peace , therefore, which we need in order 
that we may live and work in hope and with 
pleasure, ^eacjg so much desired, if we may trust 
men's words, but which has been so continually and 
steadily rejected by them in deeds. But for us, 
let us set our hearts on it and win it at whatever 
cost ^ 

What the cost may be, who can tell ? Will it 
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be possible to win peace peaceably? Alas, how 
can it be ? We are so hemmed in by wrong and 
folly, that in one way or other we must always be 
fighting against them : our own lives may see no 
end to the struggle, perhaps no obvious hope of 
the end. It may be that the best we can hope to 
see is that struggle getting sharper and bitterer 
day by day, until it breaks out openly at last into 
the slaughter^f ^men_by a^ warfare instead. of 
by the slower and^^crueller methods of " peaceful " 
commerce. If we live to see that, we shall live 
to see much; for it will mean the rich classes 
grown conscious of their own wrong and robbery, 
and consciously defending them by open violence ; 
and then the end will be drawing near. 

But in any case, and whatever the nature of 
our strife for peace may be, if we only aim at it 
steadily and with singleness of heart, and ever keep 
it in view, a reflection from that.pe^cepf the future 
will illumine the turmoil and trouble oi our lives, 
whether the trouble be seemingly petty, or ob- 
viously tragic ; and we shall, in our hopes at least, 
live the lives ofjnen : nor can the present times 
give us any reward greater than that 
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DAWN OF A NEW EPOCH. 

Perhaps some of my readers may think thjqit t}ie 
abQVp ti^e is ^ot a porrect one : it may be said, a 
new eppph }S alwa>^ dawning, change is al\^ys 
going on, and it go^ pn so gradually |iiat yrp dp 
not ki^ow when we are out of an old epoch and 
into a new one. There is truth in that, at least jto 
this extent, that no age can see itself: yre must 
stand some way off before the confused picture with 
its rugged surface can resolve itself into its due 
order, and seem to be something with a definite 
purpose carried through all its details. Neverthe- 
less, when we look back on history we do distinguish 
periods in the lapse of time that are not merely 
arbitrary ones, we note the early growth of the 
ideas which are to form the new order of things, we 
note their development into the transitional period, 
and finally the new epoch is revealed to us bearing 
in its full development, unseen as yet, the seeds of 
the newer order still which shall transform it in its 
turn into something else. 

Moreover, there are periods in which even those 
alive in them become more or less conscious of the 
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change which is ^ways going on ; the old ideas 
which were onpe $0 exciting to men's iipagin^,tions, 
now cease to |i)ov(s them, though they may be 
accepted as dull and necessary platitudes: the 
material circumstances of man's life which were 
once only struggled with in detail, and only accord- 
ing to a kind of law made manifest in their working, 
are in such times conscious of change, and are only 
accepted under protest until s^pme means can be 
found to alter them. The pld and dying order, 
once silent and all-pQvverful, tries to express itself 
violently, an4 becomes at once noisy and weak. 
The nascent or/der once too weak to be conscious 
of need of expression, or capable of it if it were, 
becomes conscious now and finds a voice. The 
silent sap of the years is being laid aside for open 
assault; the men are gathering under arms in the 
trenches, and the forlorn hope is ready, no longer 
trifling with little solacements of the time of weary 
waiting, but looking forward to mere death or the 
joy of victory. 

Now I think, and some who read this will agree 
with me, that we are now living in one of these 
times of conscious change ; we not only are, but we 
also feel ourselves to be living between the old and 
the new ; we are expecting something to happen, 
as the phrase goes : at suc^ times \i behoyes us to 
understand what is the old which is dyin^, what is 
the new which is coming into existence ? That is 
a question practically important to us all, since 
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these periods of conscious change are also, in one 
way or other, times of serious combat, and each of 
us, if he does not look to it and learn to understand 
what is going on, may find himself fighting on the 
wron g sidcp t he side with wBich he really does not 
sympathize. 

What is the combat we are now entering upon — 
who is it to be fought between ? Absolutism and 
Democracy, perhaps some will answer. Not quite, 
I think ; that contest was practically settled by the 
great jgicnc h„Revolution ; it is only its embers 
which are burning now : or at least that is so in the 
countries which are not belated like Russia, for 
instance. Democracy, or at least what used to be 
considered Democracy, is now triumphant; and 
though it is true that there are countries where 
freedom of speech is repressed besides Russia, as 
z*^., Germany and Ireland,* that only happens 
when the rulers of the triumphant Democracy are 
beginning to be afraid of the new order of things, 
now becoming conscious of itself, and are being 
driven into reaction in consequence. No, it is not 
Absolutism and Democracy as the French Revolu- 
tion understood those two words that are the ene- 
mies now : the issue is deeper than it was ; the two 

foesare nniy J^agl-Archip yn/1 yfJl^ufcMfT^'Trtric 

is a far more serious quarrel than the old one, and 
involves a much completer revolutioii. The grounds 

* And the brick and mortar coantry London, alto, it teems 
(Feb. 1888). 
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of conflict are really quite different. Democracy 
said and s ays, men shall not be the masters of 
othe^Jgai^^ jxet^dl^^ 

or iTiamily so, and they happen to belong to such 
race; they shall individually fiTgw_into being the 
masters of others by the development of certain 
qualities"tindeFX"5?stemof authority which artifi- 
^^w^Tprotects the wealth of every man. if he has 
acquired it in accordance with this artificial system, 
from the interference of every other, or from all 
others combined 

The new order of things says^ on the contra ry^ ^wh y 
haye masters atall ? -Jet-usJl^ ^^/fo jjfCtf. working in the 
'" of asygj[^^|9p for the common gnoH that 
is, for the greatest happiness and completest de- 
velopment of every human being in thfeco mmunit y* 

This ideal and hope of a new society founded 
on industrial peace and forethought, bearing with 
it its own ethics, aiming at a new and higher life 
for all men, has received the general name of 
Socialism, and it is my firm belief that it is destined 
to supersede the old order of things founded on 
industrial war, and to be the lUadLStfi^Jnthe pro- 
gre ss of humanity. 

Now, sinceTmust explain further what are the 
aims of Socialism, the ideal of the new epoch, I find 
that I must b^n by explaining to you what is the 
constitution of the old order which it is destined to 
supplant. If I can make that clear to you, I shall 
have also made clear to you the first aim of 

N 
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Socialism: for I have said that the present and 
decaying order of things, like those which have 
gone before it, has to be propped up by a system 
of artificial authority ; when that artificial authority 
has been swept away, harmonious association will 
be felt by all men to be a necessity of their happy 
and und^^ded existence on the earth, and 
Socialism will become the condition under which 
we shall all live, and it will develop naturally, and 
probably with no violent conflict, whatever detailed 
system may be necessary : I say the struggle will 
not be over these details, which will surely vary 
according to the difference of unchangeable natural 
surroundings, but over the question, shall it be 
mastership or fellowship ? 

Let us see then what is the condition of society 
under the last development of mastership, the 
commercial system, which has taken the place of 
the Feudal system. 

Like all other systems of society, it is founded on 
the necessity of man conquering his subsistence 
from Nature by labour, and also, like most other 
systems that we know of, it ptcsupposes the unequal 
distribution of labour among different classes of 
society, and the unequal distribution of the. results 
of tliat' labour : it does not differ in that respect 
from the system which it supplanted ; it has only 
altercdjthc.methodjBrJtiereby^jthat une^ distnbu-_ 
tion should be arranged. There are still rich 
people and poor people amongst us, as there were 
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in the Middle Ages ; nay, there is no doubt that, 
relatively at least to the sum of wealth existing, the 
rich are richer and the poor are poorer now than 
they were then. However that may be, in any case 
now as then there are people who have much work 
and little wealth living beside other people "who 
have mucE^wealth and little work. The richest 
aF&^tili'the idr&t, and those who work hardest and 
perform the most painful tasks are the worst 
rewarded for their labour. 

To me, and I should hope to my readers, this 
seems grossly unfair ; and I may remind you here 
that the world has always had a sense of its in- 
justice. For century after century, while society 
has strenuously bolstered up this injustice forcibly 
and artificially, it Jias professed belief in philo- 
sophies, codes of ethics, and religions which have 
inculcated justice and fair dealing between men : 
nay, some of them have gone so far as to bid us 
bear one another's burdens, and have put before 
men the duty, and in the long run the pleasure, of 
the strong working for the weak, the wise for the 
foolish, the helpful for the helpless ; and yet these 
precepts of morality have been set aside in practice 
as j^nj^tently ..as they have been preached in 
theQiyj_and naturally so, since they attack the 
very t>asis«of.xlass .society. I as a Socialist am 
bound to preach them to you once more, assuring 
you that they are no mere foolish dreams bidding 
us to do what we now must acknowledge to be 

N 2 
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impossibley but reasonable rules of actkMi, good fisr 
our defence against the tyranny of Nature. Any- 
how; honest men have tiie dioice before them of 
either putting these dieories in practice or rgect- 
ii^ them altogether. If they will but face that 
dilemma, I think we shall soon have a jiew world of 
it ; yet I fear they will find it hard to do so : die 
theoty is old, and we have got used to it and its 
form of words: die practice is new, and would 
involve responsibilities we have not yet thought 
much of. 

Now the great difference between our present 
system and that of the feudal period is that, as far 
as the conditions of life are concerned, all distinc- 
tion of classes is abolished except that between 
rich and poor : society b thus simplified ; die^ai 
trary distinction is gone, the real one remains and 
is far mc^e stringent thanj ^e arb itragr^oaejros. 
Once' ail socicly'*\ras rud^TlBieSe "was lltti real 
difference between the gendeman and the non- 
gentleman, and you had to dress them differendy 
from one another in order to distinguish them. 
But now a well-to-do man is a refined and culti- 
vatcd being, enjoying to the full his share of the 
conquest over Nature which the modem world has 
achieved, while the poor man is rude and degraded, 
and has no share in the wealth conquered by 
modem science from Nature: he is certainly no 
better as to material condition than the serf of the 
Middle Ages, perhaps he is worse : to my mind he 
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is at least worse than the savage living in a good 
climate. 

I do not think that any thoughtful man seriously 
denies this : let us try to see what brings it about ; 
let us see it as clearly as we all see that the here- 
ditary privilege of the noble caste^ and the conse- 
quent serf" slavery of the workers of the Middle 
Ages, brought about the peculiar conditions of that 
period. 

Society is now divided between two classes, those 
who monopolize all the means of the production of 
wealth save one; and those who possess nothing 
except that one, the Power of Labour. That 
power of labour i s useless to itsj iassessors, and 
cannot;^ e3ce rcised without the help of the other 
meaqs oiTproduction ; but those who have nothing 
but labour-power — ^f>., who have no means of making 
others work for them, must work for themselves in 
order to live; and they must therefore apply to 
the owners of the means of fructifying labour — 1>., 
the land, machinery, &c., f or le ave to work that 
they may live. The possessing class (as for short 
we will call them) are quite prepared to grant this 
leave^ and indeed they must grant it if they arc to 
use the labour- power of the non-possessing class for 
their own advantage, which is their special privil^e. 
But that privilege enables them to compel the non- 
possessing class to sell them their labour-power on 
terms which ensure the continuance of their mono- 
poly. These terms are at tlie outset very simple. 
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The possesang dass, ormastefs^alkyvtliemen just 
so modi of the wealth produced fay their labour as 
will give them such a Uvdihood as is oonsidered 
necessaiy at the time, and will pennit them to 
breed and rear diildren to a wofkii^age: that is 
the simple condition erf* the * baigain " idiich obtains 
when the labour-power required is low in qualitv, 
what is called unskillrd labour, and when the 
worlcers are too weak or ^norant to comlnne so 
as to threaten the masters with some form of re- 
bellion. When skilled labour is wanted, and the 
labourer has consequently cost more to pnxluce, 
and is rarer to be found, the price of the article is 
higher : as also when die commodity labour takes 
to thinking and remembers that after all it is also 
fnen^ and as aforesaid holds oat threats to the 
masters ; in that case they fcM* their pgurt generally 
think it prudent to give way, idien the competition 
of the market allows them to do so, and so the 
standard of livelihood for the workers rises. 

But to speak plainly, the greater part of the 
workers, in spite of strikes and Trades' Unions, do 
get little more than a bare subsistence wage, and 
when they grow sick or old they would die outright 
if it were not for the refuge afforded them by the 
workhouse, which is purposely made as prison-like 
and wretched as possible, in order to prevent the 
lower-paid workers from taking refuge in it before 
the time of their industrial death. 

Now comes the question as to how the masters 
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are able to force the men to sell their commodity 
labour-power so dirt-cheap without treating them as 
the ancients treated their slaves — ue., with the whip. 
Well, of course you understand that the master 
having paid his workmen what they can live upon, 
and having paid for the wear and tear of machinery 
and other expenses of that kind, has for his share 
whatever remains over and above, the whole of 
which he gets from the exercise of the laJbour-fower 
possessed by the worker : he is anxious therefore to 
make the most of this privil^e, and competes with 
his fellow-manufacturers to the utmost in the 
market : so that the distribution of wares is organ- 
ized on a gambling basis, and as a consequence 
many more hands are needed when trade is brisk 
than when it is slack, or even in an ordinary 
condition : under the stimulus also of the lust for 
acquiring this surplus value of labour, the great 
machines of our epoch were invented and are yearly 
improved, and they act on labour in a threefold way : 
first they get rid of many hands ; next they lower 
the quality of the labour required, so that skilled 
work is wanted less and less; thirdly, the im- 
provement in them forces the workers to work 
harder while they are at work, as notably in the 
cotton-spinning industry. Also in most trades 
women and children are employed, to whom it is 
not even pretended that a subsistence wage is given. 
Owing to all these causes, the reserve army of 
labour necessary to our present system of manu- 
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factures for the gambling market^ the introduction 
of labour-saving machines (labour saved for the 
master, mind you, not the man), and the intensify- 
ing of the labour while it lasts, the emplo)nnent 
of the auxiliary labour of women and children : 
owing to all this there are in ordinary years even, not 
merely in specially bad years like the current one,* 
more workers than there is work for them to do. 
The workers therefore undersell one aiio3ierin"dis- 
posliig^oT "their 'one commodity, laDouf-powerT^and 
zx^ forced to do so, or they would not be allowed 
to work, and therefore would have to starve or go 
to the prison called the workhouse. This is why 
the masters at the present day are able to dis- 
pense with the exercise of obvious violence which 
in bygone times they used towards their slaves. 

This then is the first distinction between the 
two great classes of modem Society: the upper 
class possesses wealth, the lower lacks wealth ; but 
there is another distinction to which I will now 
draw your attention : the class which lacks wealth 
is the class tliat produces it, the class that possesses 
it does not produce it, it consumes it only. If by 
any chance the so-called lower class were to perish 
or leave the community, production of wealth would 
come to a standstill, until the wealth-owners had 
learned how to produce, until they had descended 
from their position, and had taken the place of their 
former slaves. If, on the contrary, the wealth- 

• 1886, to wit 
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owners were to disappear, production of wealth 
would at the worst be only hindered for awhile, and 
probably would go on pretty much as it does now. 

But you may say, though it is certain that some 
of the wealth-owners, as landlords, holders of funds, 
and the like do nothing, yet there are many of 
them who work hard. Well, that is true, and 
perhaps nothing so clearly shows the extreme folly 
of the present system than this fact that there are 
so many able and industrious men employed by 
it, in working hard at — nothing : nothing or worse. 
They work, but they do not produce. 

It is true that some useful occupations are in the 
hands of^eprivileged classes, physic, education, and 
the fine arts, ^'^. The men who work at these occu- 
pations are certainly working usefully ; and all that 
we can say against them is that they are jsomjg^times 
P^id^tjOQ.iiigh in proportion to the pay of other 
useful persons, which high pay is given them in 
recognition of their being the parasites of the pos- 
sessing classes. But even as to numbers these are 
not a very laige part of the possessors of wealtli, 
and, as to the wealth they hold, it is quite insigni- 
ficant compared with that held by those who do 
notliing useful. 

Of these last, some, as we all agree, do not pre- 
tend to do anything except amuse themselves, and 
probably these are the least harmful of the useless 
classes. Then there are others who follow occupa- 
tions which would have no place in a reasonable 
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condition of society, as, e^., lawyers, judges, jailers, 
and soldiers of the higher grades, and most Grovem- 
ment officials. Finally comes the much greater 
group of those who are engaged in gambling or 
fighting for their individual shares of the tribute 
which their class compels the working-class to 
yield to it: these are the group that one calls 
broadly business men, the conductors of our com- 
merce, if you please to call them so. 

To extract a good proportion of this tribute, and 
to keep as much as possible of it when extracted 
for oneself, is the main business of life for these 
men, that is, for most well-to-do and rich people ; 
it is called, quite inaccurately, '' money-making f 
and those who are most successful in this occupa- 
tion are, in spite of all hypocritical pretences to the 

contrary, »li#^ p#*fgnng mngt r^p^r»#>r^ {^y thftPUb^*^ 

A word or two as to the tribute extracted from 
the workers as aforesaid. It is no trifle, but 
amounts to at least -tworth irds of all that th e 
worker producesj but you must understand that 
it is not all taken directly from the workman by his 
immediate employer, but by the employing class. 
Besides the tribute or profit of the direct employer, 
which is in all cases as much as he can get amidst 
his competition or war with other employers, the 
worker has also to pay taxes in various forms, and 
the greater part of the wealth so extorted is at the 
best merely wasted : and remember, whoever satns 
to pay the taxes, labour in the long run is the only 
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real taxpayer. Then he has to pay house-rent, 
and very much heavier rent in proportion to his 
earnings than well-to-do people have. He has also 
to pay the commission of the middle-men who 
distriEuteme goods which he has made, in a way 
SO wasteful that now all thinking people cry out 
against it, though they are quite helpless ag^nst it 
in our present society. Finally, he has often to 
pay an extra tax in the shape of a contribution to 
a benefit society or trades' union, which is really a 
tax on the precariousness of his employment caused 
by the gambling of his masters in the market In 
short, besides the profit or the result of unpaid labour 
which he yields to his immediate master he has to 
grive back a large part of his wages to the class of 
which his master is a part. 

The privilegeof the possessing class therefore con- 
sists in their living on this tribute, they themselves 
either not working or working unproductively — 
^^., living on the labour of others; no otherwise 
than as the master of ancient days lived on the 
labour of his slave, or as the baron lived on the 
labour of his serf. If the capital of the rich man 
consists of land, he is able to force a tenant to im- 
prove his land for him and pay him tribute in the 
form of rack-rent ; and at the end of the transaction 
has his land again, generally improved, so that he 
can begin again and go on for ever, he and his heirs, 
doing nothing, a mere burden on the community 
for ever, while others are working for him. If he 
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has houses on his land he has rent for tliem also, 
often receiving the value of the buildii^ many times 
over, and in the end house and land once more. 
Not seldom a piece of barren ground or swamp, 
worth nothing in itself, becomes a source of fau^ 
fortune to him from the development of a town or a 
district, and he pockets the results of the labour 61 
thousands upon thousands of men, and calls it his 
property : or the earth beneath the surface is found 
to be rich in coal or minerals, and again he must be 
paid vast sums for allowing others to labour diem 
into marketable wares, to which labour he contri- 
butes nothing. 

Or again, if his capital consists of cash, he goes 
into the labour market and buys the labour-power 
of men, women and children, and uses it for the 
production of wares which shall bring him in a 
profit, buying it of course at the lowest price that 
he can, availing himself of their necessities to keep 
their livelihood down to the lowest point which 
they will bear : which indeed he must do, or he 
himself will be overcome in the war with his fellow- 
capitalists. Neither in this case does he do any 
useful work, and he need not do any semblance of 
it, Mlicc^he may buy, the bratn-;x>weiK of mana gers' 
at a somewhat higher late^than he Jbuysl^ 
power of the ordinary workman. But even when 

.„, ..^X^ .1,..- ^-— 

he does seem to be doing something, and receives 
the pompous title of ^organizer of labour," he is not 
really organizing labour, but the battle with his im- 
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mediate enemies, the other capitalists, who are in 
the same line of business with himself. - 

Furthermore, though it is true, as I have said, 
that the working-class are the only producers, yet 
only a part of them are allowed to produce usefully ; 
for the men of the non-producing classes having 
often much more wealth than they can tise are 
forced to waste it in mere luxuries and follies, that 
on the one hand harm themselves, and on the other 
withdraw a very large part of the workers from 
useful work, thereby compelling those who do 
produce usefully to work the harder and more 
grievously : in short, the essential accompaniment 
of the system is waste. 

How could it be otherwise, since it is a system of 
war ? I have mentioned incidentally that all the 
employers of labour are at war with each other, 
and you will probably see that, according to my 
account of the relations between the two great 
classes, they also are at war. Each can only gain 
at the others' loss: the employing class is forced 
to make the most of its privilege, the possession of 
the means for the exercise of labour, and whatever 
it gets to itself can only be got at the expense of 
the working-class ; and that class in its turn can 
only raise its standard of livelihood at the expense 
of the possessing class ; it \& forced to yield as little 
tribute to it as it can help ; there is therefore con- 
stant war always going on between these two 
classes, whether they are conscious of it or not. 
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To recapitulate: In our modem society there 
are two classes, a useful and a, useless class; the 
useless class is called the upper, the useful the 
lower class. The useless or upper class, having 
the monopoly of all the means of the production of 
wealth save the power of labour, can and does 
compel the useful or lower class to work for its own 
disadvantage, and for the advantage of the upper 
class ; nor will the latter allow the useful class to 
work on any other terms. This arrangement 
necessarily means an increasing contest, first of the 
classes one against the other, and next of the indi- 
viduals of each class among themselves. 

Most thinking people admit the truth of what I 
have just stated, but many of them believe that the 
system, though obviously unjust and wasteful, is 
necessary (though perhaps they cannot give their 
reasons for their belief), and so they can see nothing 
for it but palliating the worst evils of the system : 
but, since the various palliatives in fashion at one 
time or another have failed each in its turn, I call 
upon them, firstly, to consider whether the system 
itself might not be changed, and secondly, to look 
round and note the signs of approaching change. 

Let us remember first that even savages live, 
though they have poor tools, no machinery, and no 
co-operation, in their work : but as soon as a man 
begins to use good tools and work with some kind 
of co-operation he becomes able to produce more 
than enough for his own bare necessaries. All in- 
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dustrial society is founded on that fact, even from the 
time when workmen were mere chattel slaves. What 
a strange society then is this of ours, wherein while 
one set of people cannot use their wealth, they 
have so much, but are obliged to waste it, another 
set are scarcely if at all better than those hapless 
savages who have neither tools nor co-operation ! 
Surely if this cannot be set right, civilized mankind 
must write itself down a civilized fool. 

Here is the workman now, thoroughly organ- 
ized for production, working for production with 
complete co-operation, and through marvellous 
machines ; surely if a slave in Aristotle's time could 
do more than keep himself alivdr-the-present work- 
man caiL d.o..much more — ^as we all very well know 
that he can. Why therefore should he be other- 
wise than in a comfortable condition? Simply 
because of the class system, which with one hand 
plunders, and with the other wastes the wealth won 
by the workman's labour. If the workman had the 
full results of his labour he would in all cases be 
comfortably off, if he were working in an unwaste- 
ful way. But in order to work unwastefully he 
must work for his own livelihood, and not to enable 
another man to live without producing : if he has 
to sustain another man in idleness who is capable 
of working for himself, he is treated unfairly ; and, 
believe me, he will only do so as long he is compelled 
to submit by ignorance and brute force. Well, 
then, he has a right to claim the wealth produced 
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by his labour, and in consequence to insist that all 
shall produce who are able to do so; but also 
undoubtedly his labour must be organized, or he 
will soon find himself relapsing into the condition 
of the savage. But in order that his labour may 
be organized properly he must have only one enemy 
to contend with — ^Nature to wit, who as it were egg& 
him on to the conflict against herself, and is grateful 
to him for overcoming her ; a friend in the guise of 
an enemy. Ttipr^jTiii<sf-jh>#> ty^ ipQi^i-^^ptj^n ^f man 

with, man, but as s p fi a tio n insteadjLSO o nly c an 
labour l>e really on?ani^4^, liarmoniously organize. 
But "harmony cannot co-exist wiui contention for 
individual gain : men must work for the common 
gain if the world is to be raised out of its present 
misery ; therefore that claim of the workman (that 
is of every able man) must be subject to the fact 
that he is but a part of a harmonious whole : he is 
worthless without the co-operation of his fellows, 
who help him according to their capacities : he 
ought to feel, and will feel when he has his right 
senses^that he^ is working J6£Jus.own into^^twhen 
heis' working for. thatof jthe^community. 

So working, his work must alwaj^ be profitable, 
therefore no obstacle must be thrown in the way of 
his work : the means whereby his labour-power can 
be exercised must be free to him. The privil^e 
of the proprietary dass must come to an end. 
Remember that at present the custom is that a 
person so privil^ed is in the position of a man 
(with a policeman or so to help) guarding the gate 
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of a field which will supply livelihood to whomso- 
ever can work in it : crowds of people who don't 
want to die come to that gate ; but there stands law 
and order, and says '' pay me five shillings before 
you go in ; '' and he or she that hasn't the five 
shillings has to stay outside, and die — or live in the 
workhouse. Well, that must be done away with ; 
the field must be free to everybody that can use it. 
To throw aside even this transparent metaphor, 
those means of the fructification of labour, the land, 
machinery, capital, means of transit, &a, which are 
now monopolized by those who cannot use them, 
but who abuse them to force unpaid labour out of 
others, must be free to those who can use them ; 
that is to say, the workers properly organized for 
production ; but you must remember that this will 
wrong no man, because as all will do some service 
to the community — ix^ as there will be no non-pro- 
ducing class, the organized workers will be the whole 
community, there will be no one left out 

'Society will thus be recast, and labour will be 
free from all compulsion except the compulsion of 
NatureJ wEich gives us nothing for nothing. It would 
be futile to attempt to give you details of the way 
in which this would be carried out ; since the very 
essence of it is freedom and the abolition of all 
arbitrary or artificial authority ; but I will ask you 
to understand one thing : you will no doubt want 
to know what is to become of private property 

under such a system, which at first sight would not 

O 
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seem to forbid the accumulation of wealth, and 
along with that accumulation the formation of new 
classes of rich and poor. 

Now private property as at present understood 
implies the holding of wealth by an individual as 
against all others, whether the holder can use it or 
not : he may^ and nof^HornKTSoesTaccu 
"cSpital, or the .stored-up labour of past generations, 
and neither use it himself nor allow others to use it: 
he may, and often he does, engross the first neces- 
sity of labour, land, and neither use it himself or 
allow any one else to use it ; and though it is clear 
that in each case he is injuring the community, the 
law is sternly on his side. In any case a rich man 
accumulates property, not for his own use, but in 
order that he may evade with impunity the law of 
Nature which bids man labour for his livelihood, 
and also that he may enable his children to do the 
same, that he and they may belong to the upper or 
useless class : it is not wealth that he accumulates, 
well-being, well-doing, bodily and mental ; he soon 
comes to the end of his real needs in that respect, 
even when they are most exacting : it is power over 
oihtn^yfhdX.o\xripte^ riches, that he 

collects; power (as we have seen) toTlorce'^other 
people to live for his advantage poorer lives than 
they should live. Understand that that must be 
the result of the possession of riches. 

Now this power to compel others to live poorly 
Socialism would abolish entirely, and in that sense 
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would make an end of private property : nor would 
it need to make laws to prevent accumulation arti- 
ficially when once people had found out that they 
could employ themselves, and that thereby every 
man could enjoy the results of his own labour : for 
Socialism bases the rights of the individual to 
possess wealth on hisbeinE able to use that wealth 
for hisjp3flai4)jetso|iai. ne labour being pro- 

perly organizedi every person, male or female, not 
in nonage or otherwise incapacitated from working, 
would have full opportunity to produce wealth and 
thereby to satisfy his own personal needs ; if those 
needs went in any direction beyond those of an 
average man, he would have to make personal 
sacrifices in order to satisfy them ; he would have, 
for instance, to work longer houts, or to forego 
some luxury that he did not care for in order to 
obtain something which he very much desired : so 
doing he would at the worst injure no one : and 
you will clearly see that there is no other choice 
for^m betweqi so doing and . his lorcTng^me one 
else to for^o his special desires ; and this latter 
proceed&^^liy thelli^y, when it is done without the 
sanction of the most powerful part of society, is 
called Mgf/; though on the big scale and duly 
sanctioned by artificial laws^ it is, as we have seen, 
the groundwoik of our present system. Once 
more, that system refuses permission to people to 
produce unless under artificial restrictions ; under 
every one who could produce would be 

O 2 
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free to pnxliicc; so that the pfice of an aiticie woold 
be just the cost of its pcodnctioii, and vliat we now 
call profit would no loi^ier exist : tints, for instancy 
if a person wanted cliair^ he would aocnmnlate 
them till he had as many as he ooold ose; and then 
he would stop, since he would not have been able 
to buy them for less than their cost of prodnction 
and could not sdl them for m<H-e : in otiier words, 
they would be nothing: dse than chairs : under the 

1.. . r - — ■ — *^— II - I r ~ 

present system they may be means of compulsion 
and destruction as formidable as loaded rifles. 

No one therefore would dispute with a man the 
possession of what he had acquired without injury 
to others, and what he could use without injuring 
them, and it would so remove temptations toward 
the abuse of possession, that probably no laws 
would be necessary to prevent it. 

A few words now as to the differentiation of 
reward of labour, as I know my readers are sure to 
want an exposition of the Socialist views here as to 
those who direct labour or who have specially 
excellent faculties towards production. And, first, 
I will look on the super-excellent workman as an 
article presumably needed by the community ; and 
then say that, as with other articles so with this, the 
community must, pay^the .cost of his .production : 
for instance, it will have to seek him out, to develop 
his special capacities, and satisfy any needs he may 
have ^f any) beyond .those of an averagejm^, so 
long as the satisfaction of those needs is not 
hurtful to the community. 
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Furthermore, you cannot give him more than he 
can use, so he will not ask for more, and will not take 
it : it is true that his work may be more special than 
another's, but it is not more necessary if you have 
organized labour properly ; the ploughman and the 
fisherman are as necessaiy to society as the scientist 
or the artist, I will not say more necessaiy : neither 
is the difficulty of producing the more special and 
excellent work at all proportionate to its speciality 
or excellence: the higher workman produces his 
work as easily perhaps as the lower does his work ; 
if he does not do so, you must give him extra 
lefsure^ea^raymea^ for~supplyiE^ the waste of 
power^i^Jbln^f.but you can give him no^ng more. 
The only reward that you can give the excell ent 
workmaiU§^£9^ISi^ for developing and exer- 
cising lus excellent capacity. I repeat, you can 
pivft hjfli notTiincr mnrp worth His having: iall other 
rew ards are either i llusory or harmful I must say 
in passing, that our present s>^e!£rof dealing with 
what is called a qian of genius is utterly absurd : 
we cruelly starve him and repress his capacity 
when he is young ; we foolishly pamper and flatter 
him and again repress his capacity when he is 
middle-aged or old : we get the least out of him, 
not the most f 

These last words concern mere rarities in the 
way of workmen ; but in this respect it is only a 
matter of d^^ee ; the point of the whole thing is 
this, that the director of labour is in his place 
because he is fit for it, not by a mere accident ; 
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bcii^ fit^ for it, he docs it easier tiian he wo ald 
do ot her worlc and needs no more compensation 
for tiie wear alid tear of life tlian anodier man 
does, and not needing: it will not claim it, ance it 

^**— »■ I ■■■ n i»'» - ^^ -— - — *-■ ■ ■ I I I III » l_^ 

wo uld be no w t9 hllBi ; fr*^ speaaTTCwaid fm his 
spectsJ lafKmriSf 1 repeat, that he can do it easily, 
and so does not feel it a burden ; nay, since he can 

pleas ure of life is tf ^^ ^frrn^ fif ir"^** gy "^ the de - 
velopment ^of our s p ecial capacities, Agam^ as 
r^lu'STlfiS^wbrkmen who are under lus direction, 
he needs no special dignity or authori^; they 
know well enough that so long as he fulfils his 
function and really does direct them, if they 
do not heed him it will be at the cost of their 
labour being more irksome and harder. All this, 
in short, is what is meant by the oxganization of 
labour, which is ^n other_words , finding out what 
work such and such people are fittest for j _nd leav- 
ing" tKem free^'^ongiar; we won't take ffie 
trouble to do that now, with the result that people's 
best faculties are wasted, and that work is a heavy 
burden to them, which they naturally shirk as 
much as they can ; it should be rather a pleasure 
to them : and I say straight out that, unless we find 
some means to make all work more or less 
pleasurable, we shall never escape from the great 
tyranny of the modem world. 

Having mentioned the difference between the 
competitive and commercial ideas on the subject 
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of the individual holding of wealth and the relative 
position of different groups of workmen, I will very 
briefly say something on what for want of a better 
word I must call the political position which we 
take up, or at least what we look forward to in the 
long: run* The substitut ion of a ssociation for com- 
petitiqnis the foundation of Socialism, and^^will* 
run through all acts done under it, ana this must 
act as between nations as well as between indi- 
viduals : when profits can no more be made, there 
will be no necessity for holding together masses of 
men to draw together the greatest proportion of 
profit to their locality, or to the real or imaginary 
union of persons and corporations which is now 
called a nation. What we.now calla nation is a 
body whose /unctifiO-itis .tojtssert the special wel- 
fare of its incoippratol members at the expense of 
all other similar bodies : the death l>f competition 
will depnve It of this function; since there will be 
no attack there need be no defence, and it seems 
to me that this function being taken away from 
the nation it can have no other, and therefore 
must cease to exist as a political entity. On this 
side of the movement opinion is growing steadily. 
It is clear that, quite apart from Socialism, the 
idea of local administration is pushing out that 
of centralized government: to take a remarkable 
case: in the French Revolution of 1793, the most 
advanced party was centralizing: in the latest 
French revolution, that of the Commune of 1871, 
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it was federalist. Or take Ireland, the success 
which is to-day attending the struggles, of Ireland 
for independence is, I am quite sure, owing to the 
spread of this idea: it no longer seems a mon- 
strous proposition to liberal-minded Englishmen 
that a country should administer its own affairs: 
the feeling that it is not only just, but also very 
convenient to all parties for it to do so, is extin- 
guishing the prejudices fostered by centuries of 
oppressive and wasteful mastership. And I believe 
that Ireland will show that her claim for self- 
government is not made on behalf of national 
rivalry, but rather on behalf of genuine independ- 
ence ; the consideration, on the one hand, of the 
needs of her own population, and, on the other, good- 
will towards that of other localities. Well, the 
spread of this idea vnVL make our political work as 
Socialists the easier ; men will at last come to see 
that the only way to avoid the tyranny and waste 
of bureaucracy is by the Federation of Independent 
Communities: their federation being for definite 
purposes : for furthering the organization of labour, 
by ascertaining the real demand for commodities, 
and so avoiding waste : for organizing the distribu- 
tion of goods, the migration of persons — ^in short, 
the friendly intercqmmunicatipnjc^£4>eQple^whose 
interests''are''common, although the circumstances 
of their natural surroundings made necessary differ- 
ences of life and manners between them. 

I have thus sketched something of the outline of 
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Socialism, by showing that its aim is first to get 
rid of the monopoly of the means of fructifying 
labour, so that labour niay be free to all, and its 
resulting wealth may not be engrossed by a few, 
and so cause the misery and degradation of the 
many: and, secondly, that it aims at organizing 
labour so that none of it may be wasted, using as a 
means thereto the free development of each man's 
capacity ; and, thirdly, that it aims at getting rid 
of national rivalry, which in point of fact means a 
condition of perpetual war, sometimes of the 
money-bag, sometimes of the bullet, and substi- 
tuting for this worn-out superstition a system of 
free communities living in harmonious federation 
with each other, managing their own affairs by the 
free consent of their members ; yet acknowledging 
some kind of centre whose function it would be to 
protect the principle whose practice the commu- 
nities should carry out; till at last those prin- 
ciples would be recognized by every one always and 
intuitively, when the last vestiges of centralization 
would die out. 

I am well aware that this complete Socialism, 
which is sometimes called Communism, cannot be 
realized all at once ; society will be changed from 
its basb when we make the form of robbery called 
profit impossible by giving labour full and free 
access to the means of its fructification — ijt., to raw 
material. The demand for this emancipation of 
labour is the basis on which all Socialists may 
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unite. On more indefinite grounds they cannot 
meet other groups of politicians; they can only 
rejoice at seeing the ground cleared of controversies 
which are really dead, in order that the last con- 
troversy may be settled that we can at present 
foresee, and the question solved as to whether 
or no it is necessary, as some people think it is, 
that society should be composed of two groups of 
dishonest persons, slaves submitting to be slaves, yet 
for ever trying to cheat their masters^ and masters 
conscious of their having no support for their dis- 
honesty of eating the common stock without adding 
to it save the mere organization of brute force, 
which they have to assert for ever in all details of 
life against the natural desire of man to be free. 

It may i}e'hoped that we of thi s g e nerati on may 
be able to prove that it is unnecessary ; but it will, 
doubt it not, take many generations yet to prove 
that it is necessary for such d^^adation to last as 
long as humanity does ; and when that is finally 
proved we shall at least have one hope left — ^that 
humanity will not last long. 
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By General Sir George Chrs.nkv, 
K.C.B. With Map showing all the 
Administrative Divisions of British 
India. 8vo. , tij. 

ChurohilL— The River War : an 
Historical Account of the Reconquest of 
the Soudan. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. Edited bv Colonel F. 
Rhodes, D.S.O. With 34 Maps, 51 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Angus 
McN BILL, also 7 Photogra\-urc Portraits 
of Generals etc. a vols. Medium 8vo., 

36/. 
Corbett.— Drake akd the Tudor 



BeMint^— The History op London. I Navy, with a History of the Rise of £ng< 



By Sir Walter Besakt. With 74 
nhistnitions. Crown 8vo., ti. gtl. Or 
bound as a School Priie Book. ax. 6tl, 



land as a Maritime Power. By I ULi a n 
S. COSBKTT. With Portraiu.. Illusira- 
tiotisaiidMapa. avdk CiownSvo. its. 
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Creighton (M^ D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London). 

A History of thb Papacy from the 
Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome (1578-1527). 6 vols. Cr. 8va, 
6s. each. 

Queen Elizabeth. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Curaon. — Persia and the Persian 
Question. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Curzon op Kedleston. With o Maps, 
96 Illustrations, Appendices, and an In- 
dex. 2 vols. 8vo., 42r. 

De TocqueviUe.— Democracy in 
America. By Alexis db Tocque- 
viLLE. Translated by Henry Reeve, 
CB., D.CL. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6j. 

DiokinsozL— The Development of 
Parliament during the Nine- 
teenth Century. Bf G. Lowes 
Dickinson. M.A. 8vo., 71. 6d, 

Froude (James A. y. 

The History or England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Deleat of the 
Spanish Armada. 
Popular Editiom, 12 vols. Crown 

8vo., 31. 6d, each. 
* Silver Library^ Ediium, 12 vols. 

Crown 8va, y, 6d, each. 

The Divorce op Catherine of Ara- 
GON. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Engush Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Counol of Trent. Cr. 8vo. ,y.6d. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects 
4 vols. Cr. 8vo.. y. 6d, each. *-^ 

Cesar : a Sketch. Cr. 8va , y. 6d, 

Gardiner (Samuel Rawson. D.C.L.. 
LL.D.). 

History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of lames I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603- 1642. 10 vols. 
Crown 8va. 6s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil War. 
1643-1649, 4 vols. Cr. 8vo.| 6f. each. 



Gurdiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL. D. ) — contintud. 

A History of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate, x649-i66a 
Vol I., 1640-1651. With 14 Maps. 
8vo.,2U. Vol. IL, 1651-1654. With 

7 Maps. 8vo., 2U. 

What Gunpowder Plot Was. With 

8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5^. 
Cromwell's Place in History. 

Founded on Six Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo., 3*. 6d. 
The Student's History of England. 
With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8va. laj. 

Also in Three Volutnes, price 4^. each. 

VoL I. B.a 55- A. D. 1509. 173 Illus- 
trations. 
Vol. II. 1509-1689. 96 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. 1689-1885. 109 Illustrations. 

Qreville.— A Journal of the Reigns 
OF King George IV.. King Wiluam 
IV., AND Queen Victoria. By 
Charles C. F. Greville. formerly 
Clerk of the Council 8 vols. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d, each. 

HARVARD HI8T0KICAL 8TUDIB84 

The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870. Hy 
W. E B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 8vo.. 7^. 6d. 

The Contest over the Ratifica- 
tion OF THE Federal Constitu- 
tion IN Massachusetts. By S. B. 
Harding. A.M. 8vo.,6j. 

A Critical Study of Nullification 
IN South Carolina. By D. F. 
Houston, A.M. 8va. 6j; 

Nominations for Elective Ofpicb 
IN the United States. By Fred- 
erick W. Dalunger, A.Kt 8va. 
7s. 6d. 

A BIKLI03SAPHY OF BRITISH MUNI- 
CIPAL History, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Represenution. By 
Charles Gross. Ph.D. 8vo, xai. 

The Liherty and Free Soil Par- 
ties IN the North- West. By 
Theodore C. Smith, Ph.D. Bvo.. 
7s.6d. 

The Provincial Governor in the 
English Colonies of Nosth 
America. By Evarts Botrrsu. 
Grkeni:. 8vo..7i. 6</. 
\* Other roluwus are im prefartim. 
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Hammond.— A Woman's Part in a ! Iieoky (The Rt. Hon. William E. H.) 



Revolution. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. Crown 8vo., or. (id. 

Historic Towns.— -Edited by E. A. 
Freebian, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Hunt. M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8va, 31. ()d, each. 



Bristol. By Rev. W. 
Hunt. 

Carlisle. ByMandell 
Creighton, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Barrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. 
E. L. Cntts. 



Exeter. By E. A. 
Freeman. 

Hunter.— A 
India. B 



London. By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie. 

Oxford. By Rev. C. 
W. Boase. 

Winchester. By G. 
W. Kitchin. D.D. 

York. By Rev. James 
Raine. 

New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Boston (U.S.). By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Hi.«5TORY OP British 
Sir William Wilson 



Hunter. K.C.S.L. M.A., LL.D. ; a 
Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 5 vols. Vol. I.— Intro- 
ductory to the Overthrow .of the English 
in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 
4 Maps. 8vo., i8f. 

Joyce (P. W., LL.D.). 

A Short History op Ireland, from 
the Earliest Times to 1605. Crown 
8vo., xox. td. 

A Child's History op Ireland, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of 
O'Connell. With specially constructed 
Map and 160 Illustrations, including 
Facsimile in full colours of an illumin- 
ated page of the Gospel Book of 
MacDuman. A.D. 850. Fcp. 8vo., 
y. W. 
Kaye and ICalleson.— History of 

the Indian Mutiny. 1857-1858. By 

Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. 

Malleson. With Analytic^U Index 

and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 

8va. 31. (td, each. 

I«ang.— The Compamions of Pickle : 
Being a Sequel to 'Pickle the Spy*. By 
Andrew Lang. With4 Plates. 8vo.,x6r. 

Leoky (The Rt. Hon. William E. H.). 

History of England in the Eigh- 

teenth Century. 

Lihraiy EdiHom. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760^ 361. Vols. 

in. and IV., 1760-1784. 36f. Vols. 

V. and VL . I9e4*i793. i^ Vols. 
VII. and VIlL. 1793-1800. 36^. 
CoHtuiBdiHm, England. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vu.. 6t. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6f. each. 



:oniinued» 

History op European Morals prom 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., Z3f. 

History op the Rise and Influence 
OP the Spirit op Rationalism in 
Europe, s vols. Crown 8vo. , xzr. 

Democracy and Liberty. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36^. 
Cabinet Edition, a vols. Cr. 8vo.. lar. 

Iiowell.— Governments and Parties 
IN Continental Europe. By A. 
Lawrence LowELU 2 vols. 8vo., 21^. 

Iiytton.— The History op Lord Lyt- 
ton's Indian Administration, prom 
1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and 
Official Papers. By Lady Betty Bal- 
four. With Portrait and Map. 8vo., i8.r. 

Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life and Works of Lord 
Macauijiy. * Edinburgh* Edition. 
10 vols. 8va, 6r. each. 

Complete Works. 

* Albany* Edition. With la Portraits. 

12 vols. Large Crown 8vo.. 3^. td, 
each. 

Vols. L-VI. History op England. 
FROM the Accession of James 
the Second. 

Vols. VI I. -X. Essays' and Bio- 
/ graphibs. 

Vol XI. -XI I. Speeches. Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc, and Index. 

Libraty Edition, 8 vols. 8vo.. ^fsy* 

* Edinburgh * Edition, 8 vofaL 8vo.. 

6s. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. PostSvo., 
£ai6s. 

History op England from the Ac- 
cession OF James the Second. 
Poplar Edition. 2 vols. Cr.8va,5i. 
Student s Edit, 3 vols. Cr. 8va, lai. 
Peopl/s Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8va . i6f . 

* Albany * Edition. With 6 Portraiu. 

6 vols. Large Otowd tvo., 31. 6d, 

each. 
Cahinet Edition. 8vols. Piost8vo.,4af. 
' Edinhtfgh' Edition, 4 vols. 8vo.. 

6f . each. 
Lihrary fiditioii. ^''wk^ %wk.« Lv 
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ICaoaolay (LoRD).~-AM/M««dl 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, eta, 
in I volume. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8 vo., ^.6d. 

Authorised Edition, Crown 8vo., 
ai. '6^, or gilt edges jr. 6d, 

'Silver IMrary' Edition, With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
' Lays *. Crown Bvo., y, 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 

Students Edition, z voL Cr. 8vo. , 6; . 

Peoples Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo..8i. 

' Trevelyan ' Edition, a vols. Crown 
8vo., ^. 

Cabinet Edition, 4vols. Po5t8vo.,24J. 

* Edinhirgh ' Edition, 3 vols. 8va, 
6r. each. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 36^. 

Essays, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6d, each ; cloth, is, each 

Addison and Wal- Ranke and Glad- 



pole. 
Croker's Boswell's 

Johnson. 
Hallam*s Constitu* 

tk>nal History. 
Wairen Hastings. 
The Earl of Chat- 

ham(Two Essays). 
Frederick the Great 



stone. 
Milton and Machia- 

velli. 
Ix>rd Byron. 
Lord Clive. 
Lord Byron,and The 

Comic Dramatists 

of the Restoration. 



Miscellaneous Writings. 
Peoples Edition, z vol. Cr. 8vo., 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8va, au. 

Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches 
AND Poems. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., ai. (id. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8va, 
841. 

Sblcctions from the Writings of 
Lord Mac.\ulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G.O, Trevelyan. Bart. Cr.8va.6i. 



'•— The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of 
George III. i76o-z87a By Sir Thobcas 
Erskine May. iCCa (Lord Fern- 
boroagh). j vols. Crown Svo., i8i. 



Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

History of the Romans under The 
Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3;. (4, 
each. 

The Fall op the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth, xamo. . yj. 6a, 

General History of Rome, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.C 753- A. d. 476. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo. , js, 6d, 

Montaffue.— The Elements of Eng- 
lish constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Cr. 8vo.. 3s, 6d. 

Powell and Trevelyan. — The 
Peasants' Rising and the Lol- 
lards: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
'England in the Age of Wydifib*. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 6s, net. 

Bansome.— The Rise of Constitu- 
tional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 

Boylanoe-Kent. — The English 
Radicals: an Historical Sketch. Bv 
C B. Roylance-Kent. Cr. 8vo.. 7s, 6a, 

Seebohm.— The English Village 
Community Examined in iu Relations 
to the Manorial and Tribal Svstems, 
ftc. By Frederic Seebohm. LUD. 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8va, i6t, 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom : 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in tfaie custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the To«vn 
Qerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
Sva, io«. 6d, each. 

Shaw.— The Chihich tmoBR the Com- 
monwealth. By W. A. Shaw, a 
vols. 8va 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. Eiy R. Bosworth Smith. 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, ftc Cr. 
8va, y, 6d, 

• 

Statham. — The History or the 
Castle. Town and Port of Dover. 
By the Rev. S. P. H. Statham. With 
4 FUtcs and 13 Ilhis. Cr. 8nx, lof. 6eU 
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Stephens.— A Historyofthe French 
Revolution. By H.Morse Stephens, 
8vo. Vols. I. and II., iZs, each. 



/^ 



Stubbs.— History of the University 
OF Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., zar. 6d, 

8 u t h e r 1 an cL— The History of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606-1890. By Alexander Suther- 
land, M.A., and George Suther- 
land, M.A. Crown 8va, 2j. 6^ 

Taylor.— A Student's Manual of 
the History of India. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 
8va, 7^. 6d, 

TodcL— Parliamentary Government 

INTHEBRITISHCOLONIES. ByALPHEUS 

Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30*. net. 

Trevelyan.— The American Revolu- 
tion. Part I. 1766-1776. By the Ru 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trbvelyan, Bart 
8vo., i6j. 



Trevelyan.— England in the Age of 
Wycliffe. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 8va, 151. 

Wakeman and. Hassall.-— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman, 
M.A, and Arthur Hassali^ M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , dr. 

Walpole.— History of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. By 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo., ds, each. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland : an 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of • 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin. M.R. LA. With 513 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Z5X. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of.H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, lof. td. VoL II., 1405- 
1406, XC5. Vol III., Z407-X4ZZ, Z51. 
I VoL IV., Z4ZZ-14Z3, azj. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, &o. 

Armstrong.— The Life AND Letters jCrozier.~MY Inner Life: being a 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited! Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
by G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 



8vo., 7i. 61/. 

Bacon.— The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., ;^4 41. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
/" By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8va . 3^ . 6(/. ; 

Boevey.— 'The Perverse Widow* : 
being passages from the Life of Catharina, 
wife of Willuim Boe\'ey, Esq. , of Flaxley ; 
Abbey, in the County of Gloucester. \ 
Compiled by Arthur W. Crawley- 
BOEVEY. M.A. With Portraits. 4to., 
421. net. 

Carl7le.— Thomas Carlyle : a History 



biography. B^JohnBkattieCrozies, 
Author of 'Civilization and Progress.' 
etc. 8vo., Z4J. 

Dante.— The Life and Works ok 
Dante Allighif.ki : being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Coromedia '. By the Kev. I. F. HOGAK . 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick's College, 
Maj'nooth. With Portrait. 8va 

Danton.— Life of Danton. By A. 
H. BcESLY. With Portraits of Danton . 
his Mother, and an Illustration of the 
Home of bis Family at Arcis. Crown 
8vo., df* 

Dunoan.— Admiral Duncan. By the 
Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por* 
8vo., idf. 



traits. _ __ 
ofhisLife.ByjAME8ANTHONyFRoUDE.:£i.aBmu8.— Life and Lcttbrs or 
i795-»«35- a vols. Crown 8va, 71. I Erasmus. ^ Jambs ANTHONr 
z834-i83z. a vols. Crown 8 va. 71. ; Froudb. Crown 8va. 31. 6^. 
Cellini.— Chisel. Pen and Poignard ; Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
/ or, Benvenuto Cellini, bis Times and oovkrcr. By John Tymoall. Cc. 
his Contemporaries^ By the Author of 8vo., 31. 6^^ 

*TheUfeofSh-lCenelm Digfay.' *The FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN 
Life Gf a Prig.' etc. With 19 Utoitra- 1 / HOMES. By A. M. F« 
tions. Crown 8va, y. \' 6i, 
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Biogn^ihy, Personal 

yox^—THC Early H istokt of Ch ables Morrifl.— TBb 
James Fox, Bf the kiijht Hoo.SirG. *' "" 

O. Trcvclyaii , Bart, 
Ukratj Ediiim. Bva . i8f . . 
•SUoer Library' EdUum, Crown 

Halifkz^—THE Life and Lettess of 

Sm George Satile. Baronet. First 

MARQtns OF Halifax. By H. C. 

Foxcropt. a vols. Svo,,^. 
Hftmiltoxi^— Life of Sir William 

HAMILTOH. Bjr R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 

31F0IS. i5f.eacfa. Addendum. Syo.,6d. 

sewed. 
Haralook.— 'Memoirs of Sir Henry 
' Hatblock, K.C.B. By John Clark 

MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo.. y. 6d. 
Haweis«~MY Musical Life. By the 

Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 

Ricbtrd Warner and 3 lUnstrations. 

Crown 8vo.. 7#. 6d. 
Hil«y«— Memories of Half a Cen- 
tury. By the Rev. W. R. Hiley, 

D.D.. Vicar of WighUI, Tadcaster. 

With Portrait. 8vo., ly. 
Jaokson.— Stonewall Jackson and 

THE American Civil War. By 

Lieut-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 

With 9 Portraiu and 33 Maps and 

Flans, a volib 8va, 42s. 

Zl«glia.»THR 1 JFK AND CAMPAIGNS OF 

Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
Lbvkn. By Charles SankordTrrry, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. 8va, i6f. 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
Julius KterLiN. With 63 illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Crown 8vo.. 
y.6d. 

Maoaulay.— The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macau lay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir O. O. Trevxlyas, Bart., 
Poplar Edit. ivol. Cr. 8vo.. v.6d. 
Sludenfs Ediliam, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 
Cn^imeiEditiom, avoU. Post8vo., lai. 
* Rdinhnrxh Edittom,* a vols. 8va , 

6f. each. 
Likrmry Editiom, a vols. 8vo., 361. 

HarboU— The Memoirs of the Baron 
l>K MaRWT. I'ranskted (roni |he 
French, a vols. Crown 8vo.. yj. 

Has HtkUmrw—AuLD Lang Syne. By 

the Right Hon. F. Max Mullrr. 

First Series. With Portrait. 8vo., \ot,td. 

Saoond Series. My Indian FRirnds. 

Sva, tat. M 



William 

/MORRKu Bf J. W. Mackail. With 
6 Portraits and x6 nfaBtiatioosbjE. H. 
New. 3 vols. 8vo.. 32^. 

Falgrave-^FRANCis Turner Pai^ 
/<»AVS : bis Jooraals. and Memories of 

/bis Tifr By GWEKLLIAN F. PAL- 

GRAVE. With Portx^ and^masxnr 
tion. 8fO., JOs.6d. Jgf ZiS^~ 
Place.— The Life ofFramcis Place, 
X771-1854. 1^ Graham Wallas. 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo.. 12s. 

Powys.— Passages from the Diaries 
OF Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys. of 
Hardwick House, Ozoo., 1756-1808. 
Edited by Emily J. Cumenson. With 
2 Pedigrees (Lyfobe and Powys) and 
Photogravure PortraiL 8vo.. x6s. 

RAMAKKLSimA: His Life and 
Sayings. ^ the Right Hon. F. Max 
MUller. cTrown 8vo.. 51. 

Beeve-— Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Reeve. 
CB., late Editor of the 'Edinburgh 
Review*. By John Knox Laugutom, 
M.A. With a Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo.,28f. 

Somanes*— The Life and Letters 
/low George John Romanes. M.A., 
/ LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
fay his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8va,df. /^^ 
Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
—John Colet. Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo. , 14*. 
Shakeepeare.— Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
HalliWell-Phillipps. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo.. 
an. 
Shakespeare's Trlte Life. By Jas. 
/Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
/ Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo.. au. 

Stanley (Lady). 

The Girlhood of Maria Josepiia 
HoLROYD (Lady Stanley of Alderty). 
Recorded in Letters 01 a Hundred 
Years Ago. from 1776-17961 Edited 
by J. H. Adbane. Wih 6 Portraits. 
8vo.. i8f. 

The Early Married Life of Maria 
JosRFHA. Lady Stanley, from 
1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 
With 10 Pdrtraiu and 3 niiistratioas. 
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Verney. — Memoirs of the Vkknky 
ThVLVLy— continued. 

VoL III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650- 1660. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo. , 21J. 

Vol. IV. From the Restoration to 
THE Revolution. 1660 to 1696. 
By Margaret M. Verney. With 
Portraits, Royal 8vo., 21 j. 

Wellington. — Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. O. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 



Turgot.— The Life and Writings 
of Turgot, Comptroller-General of 
France, 1774-1776. Edited for English 
Readers by W. Walker Stephens. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

Verney.— Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. Compiled from -the Letters 
and Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
den House. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cats and Facsimile. Royal 8vo., 42J. 



Travel and Adventare, the Colonies, &c. 



/ 



Arnold.— Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Baker (SirS. W.). 
Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
The Rifle and the Hound in Cky- 
LON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 

Ball QoHN). 
The Alpine Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. Coolidge. 
Vol. I. The Western Alps; The 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col dc Tenda to the 
** Simplon Pass. With 9 Ne>v and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo.. 12J. net. 
Hints and Notes. Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in 
THE Alps : being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the 'Alpine 
Guide '. Crown 8vo. , y, net. 

Bent.— The Ruined Citify of Mash- 
ONALAND : being a Record of Excava' 
tion and Exploration in 189c. By J* 
Theodore Bent. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. (xi. 



1 Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the • Sunbeam * ; Our 

L3 



Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 



Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

* Silver Library' Edition. With 66 
Ulastrations. Crown 8vo.. or. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., &r.cIoth. or 31. white parchmer.t. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Cabinet Edition. With 9 Maps and 
ii4li1ustrRtions. Crown 8vo..7.r.W. 

Popular Edition. With 103 lUustta- 
tions. 4to.,6</. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE * Roaring Forties*. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and aao 
Illustrations. Crown 8va. ^i. ()d. 

Browning.— A Girl*s Wander tNr;s 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ING. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8%*o. ,y.6d. 

ChurchilL — The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. ^^ 
Winston Spencer Churchill Wuh 



BicknelL— Travel and Adventure 
IN Northern Queensland By j 6 Maps and Plans. Cr. 8m. y. 6d. 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 34 Plates ! 
and aa Illustrations in the Text 8vo., 
ly. 



Bimssey.— Voyages and Travels op 
Lord Brassey. K.C.B., D.C.I^. 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited b>' Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. a vols. Cr. 
8va, 101. 
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Froude (James A). 
Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

The English in the West Indies: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. Whh 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. . :s. bdf. , ai. 6d, d. 
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Travel and AdTenture, the Colonies, &o. — amtimied. 
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Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 illustra- 
tions. Crown Sva, y, 6d, 



Knight (E. P.). 

The Cruise of the * Alerts ' : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
a Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , y. 6d, 

Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan. Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustratk>ns. 
Cr. Bvo., 31. 6tL 

The 'Falcon* on the Baltic: a 
Voyi^ from London to Copenhagen 
In a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8va, y. 6d, 

I^ees. — Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs Cr, 8vo., 
6s, 



Lees and Clutterbuck.~a C 1887 : 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
A. Lees and W. J. Clihterbuck. 
^ith Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.. 
y.6d. 



fe 
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Macdonald. — The Gold Coast : 
Past and Present. Bv George 
Macdonald. With 33 Illustrations. 
Crown 8va, 7/. 6d, 



Nansen.— The First Crossing op 
Greenland. Bjr Fridtjof Naksen. 
With Z43 Illustrations and a Maj^ Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d, 

Phillips.— South African Reool- 
lections. By Florence Philups 
(Mrs. Lionel Philups). With 37 Il- 
lustrations. 8va, 7s. 6a, 

Smith.— Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With lUustrations hy Ellis Carr, and 
Numerous Plans. 
Part I. England. i6mo., y, 6d. 
Part IL Wales and Ireland. 
x6mo., y. 6d, 

Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Lbsub 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y, 6d, 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two o* 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8va , 9j. boards, 3f . 6d, cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 
The Glaciers of the Alps : being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Gladers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to wUch 
they are related. WiUi 6z Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8va, dr. 6d, net 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8va, 6r. 6dl 
net. 

Vivian.— Servia : the Poor Man's 
Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M. A.. 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo. . i5f. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.a. and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 
Complete in a8 Volumes. Crown 8va, Price xoc 6/. each Volume, Cloth. 

Tht Voiumtt mre also issued half -hound in Leatktr, vriih gilt top, Tkt frit* eon 

be had from all Booksellers, 



ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LsGH. Viscount Dillon, 
&c With 3 Maps. 33 Plates, and 173 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8va, 
\os,6d. 



ATHLETICS. By MONTAGUE Shear- 
MAN. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacher Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sporu in America by C H. Shkr- 
rill ; a Contribution on P^xr-chasing 
by W. Rye. and an lotrodnaioa by Sir 
Richard Webster, Q.C,M.P. with 
X3 Plates and 37 Hlustratioos b the Test. 
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Sport and fastime— continued. 



THE BADMINTON 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phiixipps-Wolley. 
Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous. &c. With ao Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 
Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by lieut.-Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Heber Percy, 
&C. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
xos. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.K. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, &c With ix Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , los. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richard- 
son, and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 
With ao Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c With 13 Plates 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo.. xor. 6d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
29 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
lext Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. • With Contributions by .Miss 
Middleton. The Hon. Mrs. Army- 
TAGE. &c With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illus- 
trations in the I'ext Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the DuKB op 
Beaufort. K.G. With Contributions 

Sr A. E. T. Watson, the Earl op 
NSLOW, Ac With la Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text Crown 8vo., 
lOf. 6k/. 

FENCING, BOXI.NG. AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Polixx:k. 
F. C. Groye, C Prevost, E R 
Mitchkix. and Walter Armstrong. 
VTwh in Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text Crown 8«a . lOf. 6d. 



lAlVRRKi— continued. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen- 

nell. 

Vol I. Salmon and Trout. W:tn 
* Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &a 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of. Tackle, &c. Crown 8 vo., 
loj. 6d, \ 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis op Exeter. Wiluam 
Senior, G. ' Christopher Davis, 
&c. With ji; Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d, 

FOOTBALL. By Montague Shear- 
man, W. J. Oakley, G. O. Smith. 
Frank Mitchell, &a With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Cr, 
8vo., iQf. 6</. 

GOLF. By HORACE G. HirrcHiNSON. 
With Contributions by the Rt Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., :Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 3a Plates And 57 Illustrations in 
the Text Cr. 8va. 10s. 6d, 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke OF 
Bf.aufort K.G.. and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
Rev. £. W. L. Davies, G. H. Long- 
man, &c With 5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d, 

MOUNTAINEERING. By CT. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way. D. W. Fresiifield, C. E. Ma- 
thews. Ac. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8va, 
lOf. 6J, 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— Selected 
b^ Hedley Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Libnuy t>y A. E. T. Wat- 
son. With 33 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. . lor. 6d, 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley. Arthub Coventry, and 
A. E. T. Watson. VTnh Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo.. loti. 6d, 
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Sport and ^zxXXxxikA— continued, 
THE BADMINTON lAV&XSl-'amtinued. 



RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, 
T. F. Dale, the Dukk of Beaufort, 
tbe Earl of 'Suffolk and Berk- 
shire. &c With i8 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in. tbe Text Crown 8vo., 
zor. (id, 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowE and C 
M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. Serocold, and F. C, 
Begg ; Metropoliun Rowing by S. Le 
Blanc Smith ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6^. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth. and W. Senior. With 
aa Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo.. \qs, 6d, 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. By Lord 
WALSiNGHAMandSir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey. BarL With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLBS and A. J. Stuart- Wortley. 
With II Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text Crown 8vo. . lOf. 6f/. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
WAiJtiNGHAM and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwky, Bart. With Contributions 
by l^)Ki) 1x3 vat and Lord Charles 
Lknnox Kkrr. With 8 Plates and 
C7 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo.. lof. 6d. 



SKATING. CURUNG, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. Hbathgotk. C G. 
Tebbutt. T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerx, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck. &c With za Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the TexL Cr. 
8vo.. lor 6d, 
SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees of 
the Ufe-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and Z06 Illustrations in the TexL Cr. 
8vo., lor. 6d, 
TENNIS. LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
KETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcotb. E. O Plkydell- 
Bouverie. and A. C. AiNGBR. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Ltttbl- 
TON. W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod. 
&C. With 12 Plates and 67 Ittostra- 
tions in the TexL Crown 8va • 10s. 6d, 
YACHTING. 
Vol. I. Cruising, Construction op 
Yachts. Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &a By Sir Edward 
SuLUVAN, BarL, The Earl of 
Pembroke. Lord Brassby, K.CB., 
C. E. Seth-Smith. C.B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchbtt, R F. 
Knight. &c. With ai Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the TexL Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 
Vol II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, K.P.. The Earl of OnsIjOW, 
James McFerran. &a WKh 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
TexL Crown 8vo., lOf. 6d, 
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Feather and Fin 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8va. price 55. each Volunoe. 

* ^ The Volumei are also issued half -bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The frit* can 

he had from all Booksellers, 




THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Skooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley : 
Cookrry, by George Saintsbury. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., y. 

THE GROUSE. Natural mstory,\iy \Jtit 

Rev. H. A. Macpherson; SMooting, 

hf A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookny, 

hv George Saintsbury. UHth 13 

/flustniions dnd various Diagrams 

in the Text Crown 8vo. , 51. 



THE PHEASANT. Natural History, hf 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; SAootimg, 
by A. J. Stu ART- Wortley; Cookety, 
h^ Alexander InnbsSh and. Withio 
lfhi5tmtions and \'arious Diagrams. 
Crown 8va , ss. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Skooti^g, 
bv the Hon. Gerald Lascbuxs; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. GiBRONS and G. H. 
VaSGUK^i; Coolcry, Xjp^ Col. Kenney 
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Sport and ^bsXvoia— continued. 
Feather and Fin S^kxea— continued, 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-H ARDY. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon-Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. with 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 



Fur, 

RED DEER Natural Histoty, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer 
Stalking by Cameron of Lochiel. 
Stag Huntings by Viscount Ebring- 
ton ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With lo Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., $s, 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. With a Chapter on Cookery 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
lo Illustrations. Crown Svo., 5^. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations, 
•&c. [In preparation. 



THE TROUT. By the Marquess ok 
Granby. With Chapters on Breeding 
of Trout by Col. H. Custance; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., $5. 



Andr^ — Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swq>t up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry Aftei*- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colond. By R. 
Andre. West Herts Golf Clu'a 
Oblong 4ta, 2X. 6d 

Blackbume. — Mr. Bi.ackburne's 
Games at Chess. Selected. Anno- 
tated and Arranged by Himselt Edited, 
Mnth a Biographical Sketch and a brief 
History of Blindfold Chess, by P. 
Anderson Graham 8vo.. js. (J. net. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun. with Rudimentary 
and Finishing I.«ssons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting. Dog-breaking, etc By M a R K s- 
MAN. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 10*. 6c/. 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M..A. 8vo., 

Polkard. — The Wild-Fowler: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Klodem : descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds. Wild-fowl Shooting. 
Gunning-punts. Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries. Rock-fowling, &c. &c, by 
H. C. Folkard. Unth 13 Engraving^ 
on Steel, and sc\'eral Woodcuts. 8>'a , 
13/. 6d. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horacb Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written h^ W. Butt. M. A. Witba Pn*. 
face by C I. LONGMAM, M.A. 8vo., 141. 



Franclfiu— A Book on Angling: or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., xy. 

Qibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
land and 'Lady-Tobogganer*. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Qrahaxn. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 352 Illustrations from Drawmgs 
and Photographs. Crown 8va. 3/. 6</. 

Hutchinson.— The Book op Golf 
and Golfers. By Horace G. Hut- 
chinson. With Contributions b>' Mi&s 
Amy Pascok. H. H. Hilton, T. H. 
Taylor. H. J. WniGHAM.and Nfessrs. 
Sutton & Sons. With 71 Portraits, 
&c. Medium 8vo.. i8x. neL 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By An- 
drew Lang. With ao Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.. y. 6d. 

Lillie.— Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Liluk. 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; Winner of the * All-Conicrs' 
Championship.' Maidstooe. 1896. With 
4 Full-page Illustratioos by Lucikn 
Davis. 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fredkrick W. Lukgman. Fcp. 8vo., 
M.6J. 

ICadden.— Thb Diary or Mastf.r 
Wil.lJAM SlLtNCK : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden. Vice- 
Chanccllor of the Univcnhj of Dublin. 
8va. 161. 
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Maakelyne.— SHAtn and Flats . 

Ccmplete ReveUiioa t/ the Sktcu of 
CbeUing at Gaines oT Cbu>ce and Skin. 
^ JOHM NlviL Maskkltne. o( the 
EO^tiM HtlL WKh 63 lUmmlioD^ 
Ciown >To., 6i. 
IColIkL— CuCKmCRIClUT: Rhjma 
and hrodie*. Br Douglas MorrAT, 
wilb Frontispiece bjrSir Frank Loce- 
WDOD. Q.C.. M.P., and 53 Illasttatkxii 
by the Aulbor. Crown 8vd.. ai. '-' 
Park.— The Game of Golf. 
WiLUAK Pare, Jnnr., Chi 
GotTer. 18S7-S9. With 17 Balaancl a6 
innaniKnuinlheTeil. Cr. 8to. , 71. Gtf 
Pdrne-aaUirey (Sir Ralph, Ban.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (Firal 
Series). On the Choiceaod Use of a Gun. 
With4illliistratioiu, Ct. 8to. , 7(. 6rf. 
LCTTBKG to Young Shootbes (Second 
Seriei). On the Production, Freserva. 
ti0D,andKil1ingofGame. WitbDirec- 
tioni in ShoolinR Woad-PigeoDS and 
Hceaking-in Keirierers, WHb Par- 
trail and 103 Illustrations. Crown 



monsinE _ _ _._. 

Hisloi7 of Ibe wijdiowl that air Rare 
or Commoi to the British Isbodi. 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With aoo Iltustrations. Cr. B*o. , iBi. 



Pole.— The Theovi of th« Modkbn 
Scientific Game of Whist. B; 
WiluahP0LB,F.R.S. Fcp,8TD.,ai.W. 

Proctor.— How to Plat Wbist; 
WITH the Laws amd ETiQirerrs o? 
Whist. Br Richard A. Psoctoh. 
Crown Std, , 31. 6^ 

KibblasdtUe^-TiiE Queen's Hounds 

AND STAG-HUNTINC RSCOLLECTIONS, 

B7 Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the 
BudihoiiDds, 1893-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter cm the Hereditaij Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With a4 Plates and 
35 IlluitrationE in the TeiL Stol , 351. 

Bonalds.— The Flt-Fisher's Ento- 
By Alfred Ronalds. V^ith 
■ Plates, Hvo., l+r. 



WataolL— Racing and 'Chasing: a 
CoDectioo of Sporting Stories. By 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of the 
'Badminglon Magazine'. With 16 
Pbles and 36 lUusiratiooi in the Ten. 
Crown Svo. , 71. bd. 

WUoookB. The Sea Fisher han : Com- 
prisini; the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, nml 
Bottling. By J. C.WiixoCKS. lUusinited. 



Staal Ooh« Hekrt, F.R.CV.a, 

F.Z.S. A.V.D.), lale Professor of 

Vewrinanr Scieiice and Principal of 

Bombay Veterinary College. 

A Treatise on the Disrases at the 
Dog : being a Manual of Canine Pa. 
tholory. fooeciallv adapted for the 
tue of Veierinan' Practitionen and 
Students. With 88 Illui. Svo., 101. hi 

A Treatise on the Disbasci or 
THE Ox : being a Manual of Bonne 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. With 3 Plaleiand 117 
Woodcnti. 8iro., 151 

A TUATtm ON THE DISEASES CW THE 

SHEkr: being a Manoal of Oviac 
Patbolocy for ihe tne of Veterinary 
Prwtilioneii and Students. With 
Coloured Ptaie and 99 Woodcwa. 

OVTUHts OF EguiKE Amatoht: a 
Maaoal for the use of Veterinuy 
Stndrnl* in the Dbaectinv Rog^ 
Qpwoty9..ji.H, 



Veterinary Hedioine, fto. 



Fits wrBram.-Ho USES and SrABLF.s. 
By Major-General Sir F. FiTzwTGRAH, 
^rt. mth 56 pages of Illustrations. 
Bra.ai. fd. net. 

Soliraiiier. — The Angora <;c>at 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angara Goat fireedtn' 
Asiociaiion), and a Paper on IheOurich 

tcpiinled from the Zaaijgiit for 
larch. 1S97). ^\'lth 36 Illususiions. 
By S. C. Cronwbickt ScHksiSKR. 
Bni., lOL 61/. 

' Stoaehenga.'— The Dog in Health 

AND DiStASE. By 'StONF.HEKGB'. 
VnthfSWoodEograrinifs. eTa.,7i.M. 

TotUltt (WiLUAH). 

THsHoaiE. Revian) and enlarged. Bv 
W. WaT«)n. M,R.CV.S. With s> 
Wood Euigratingi. Svo.. yj. id. 

ThiDoq. Rerisedandenlarfcd. Widi 
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Mental, Moral, and Politiccd Philosophy, 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ^c. 



/Lbbott.— The Elements OP Logic By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. ismo., 35. 



Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo.,32j. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the | Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 



Crozier (John Beattie)— «?«/»»««/. 
Civilisation and Progress; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., 14J. 



Davidson.— The Logic op Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M. A. Crown 
8vo., dr. 



Rev. E. Moore. 
lor. 6d. 



D.D. Cr. 8vo., 



Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 

Ellis, James Spedding, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. , £2 ^V- 6</. 
Letters and Life, including all his j 

occasional Works. Edited by James j 

Spedding. 7 vols 8vo., £^ 45. 
The Essays: with Annotations. By' 

Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., • 

10s. 6d. i 

The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 

F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 

8vo., 3*. 6d, 
The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. 'A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 vols. Fcp 8vo., 6s. The Text and 

Index only, without Introduction and 

Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 

2J. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8va , 61. td. 
Moral Science. Crown 8va. 41. 6</. 
7'ke two works as abov€ can bt kad in otu 
volume, price 10s. td. 
Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , ly. 
Emotions and the Wiu.. 8vo.. 15;. 
Logic. Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I.. 41. Pftrt 11.. 6s. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., ai. 

Bray.— The Philosophy of Neces- 

/ srrr ; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 

By Charles Bray. Crown 8yo., $s. 

Crosier (John Bkattib). 
History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modem Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Graeco- Roman Paganism; Judaism ; 
and Christianity down to tlie Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Jvsu- 
nian, 539 a.d. 8vo., i^ 



Edited by R. U Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., i6s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo.. 
2 1 J. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Pre- 
face by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo.. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., idr. 

The I'HEORY of Practice * an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols. 8vo., 24J. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 3 
vols. 8vc., 2 1 J. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. Book II. Positive Science. Book 
III. Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
8\'0. , 361. net. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited bv T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. , 
28J. Or separately. Essays. 9 vols. 
141. 'JVeatise of Human Nature. 9 
vols. 14^. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other £s5a)'s in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., LUD., &c 

Crown 8vo., 7J. td. 

Ju8tinian.^THB iNSTiTimcs of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke. with English Introduction. 
Translaiion Notes, and Summary. B^ 
Thomas C. Bandars. M.A. 8va, iSj. 

Kant (iMMANintL). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory op 
Ethics. Translated byT.K. Abbott. 
ED. With Memoir. 8va, lai. td. 
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Kant {VhSMKHUE.!.)— continued. 

Fundamental Principles op the 
Mbtaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B. D. Crown 
8vo., y. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OP THE Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8vo. , 6s. 

Killiok.— Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem of Logic By Rev. A. H. KiL- 
UCK, M.A. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Iiadd (George Trumbull). 

A Theory of Reality : an Essay in 
Metaphysical System upon the Basis 
of Human Cognitive Experience. 
8va, i8f. 

Elements op Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 2X5. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo., lai. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., X2f. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
y.6d. 

If60ky.— The Map of Life : Conduct 
AND Character. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lbcky. 8va, 
xor. 6d, 

Iiutoslawaki.— The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic With an 
Aoooont of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of bis Writings. By Win- 
centy Lutoslawskl 8va, ais. 

Max MtiUer (P.). 

The Soence of Thought. 8vo. . an. 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. 8vo., i8f. 

MilL— Analysis of the Piiknombna 
OF the Human Mind. By Jambs 
Mill, a vols. 8vo., aSi. 

MiU {}aHH Stuart^ 
A SviTBM OF Logic Cr. 8vo. . y. 6d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8va. is. ^ 

CONSlDKRATIONf on RePRBSF.NTATIVE 

Oovbrnmrnt. Crown 8va. ai. 

ynUTAKlANISM. 8va. a#. td. 



Mill (John Stuart)— r<w/t««^. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. , \fa. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,5f. 

Monck.— An Introduction to Logic. 
By William Henry S. Monck, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 

Bomanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.& Crown 8vo., ^. 6d, 

Stock.— Lectures in the Lyceum ; or. 
Aristotle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 
8vo., js, 6d. 

Solly (James). 

The Hitman Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 3 vols. 8vo., 3ij. 

OlTTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8va,9f. 

The Teacher's Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crowu 8vo.. 6s. 6d, 

Studies OF Childhood. 8vo. iiis.6J. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author's * Studies of Child- 
hood*. With 95 Illustrations. Crown 
8va, 41. 6d. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A 
3 vols. 8vo., sSj. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne. M.A. Crown 8vo.. si. 6J. 

Webb.—THE Veil of Isis : a Series of 
Essa3rs on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb. LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., xor. 6d. 

Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
Bv Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly. Pb.D. 8vo., 16s. 

Wliately ( Ascmbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 
8va, lor. 6d, 

Elrmrnts of Logic Cr. 8va, 41. 6d. 

Elements or Rhbtouc Cr. 8va, 
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Zeller (Dr. Edward). 



The Stoics, Epicureans, and- Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel. M.A. Crown 8vo., 15^. 



Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d, 



/ 



Zeller (Dr. 'EssmK^nV-conHnued, 
Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 
8vo., i8j. 

Socrates andtheSocraticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., loj. td. 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C« 
CosTELLOE. M.A., and J. H. MuiR- 
HEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 247. 



/ 



MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series, J 



A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas. M.A. Cr. 8vo., dr. 6rf. 

First Principles of Knowleeige. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Logic By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, & J. 
Crown 8va, 51. 



Natural Theology. By Bernard 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., di. 6d. 



Psychology. By Michael Mahkr. 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6f. dd. 



History and Science of Language, fto. 



Davidson.— Leading and I mportant 
English Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WiLUAM L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 31. 6d. 



Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
/By F. W. Farrar, D.D.. Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo., 6f. 



Oraham.— Engush Synonyms. 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Eicrdses. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
Svo., 6f. 



Max MUUer (F.). 

;HB Science of Language. Foundi-d 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in i86x and 1863. a vols. 
Crown 8va, xof. 

;iOGRAPHiEs OP Words, and the 
Home op the Aryas. Crown 8va. 

Boffet. — THESAURtrs op Engush 
words and Phrases. Oassified and 
Arran^ so as to Fadliute the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Compositioa. By I'rter Mark Rocrr, 
M.D..F.R.S. With fuU Index. Crown 
8va, lor. 6d. 

Whataly.— Engush Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whatkly. Fcap. 8vo., y. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

Ashley.— -English Eoonomic History 

ANDTHKORY. By W. T. ASHLEY, M. A. 

Cr. 8vo., Part I., 51. Part II.. loj. 6d, 



Bagahot.~EcoNOMic Studies. Bv 
Walter Bacbhot. Cr. 8va, y, 6a. 

Brassey.—PAPBRs and Addresses on 
Work AND Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited I^J Potter, and with Intro- 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown 8va, 51. 

Ohanxiing.— The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing. M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Davas.— A Manual op Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas. M.A. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 6d, (Manuals rfCaiko- 
He Philosophy,) 

Jordan.— The Standard op Value. 
By WiLUAM Leighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Iiealie.— Essays on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Clipfe Lesue, Hon. 
LL.D., IXibL 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

Economics por Beginners. Crown 
8vo., OS, 

The Elements op Economics. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo. , y, 6d. each. 

Bimetausm. 8vo.. v. net. 

The Elements op banking. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice op Bank- 
ing. Vol I. 8vo., laj. Vol II. 14/. 



Macleod (Henry Dunning)— <9»f/. 
The Theory op Credit. Bvo. In 
I VoL, 30s. net; or separately, VoL 
L lOtf. net. VoL II., Part I., ios. net. 
Vol II. Part II., I05. net. 
MilL— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., y6d. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. Bvo., 305. 
MulhalL— Industries and Wealth 
OP Nations. By Michael G. Mul- 
HALL, F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo.. 8f. 6d, 
Stephens.— Higher Lipe por Work- 
ing People : its Hindrances Discussed. 
An attempt to solve some pressing Social 
Problems, without injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By W. Walker Stephens. 
Crown 8vo., y, 6d, 
Syine8.--PoLiTicAL Economy. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. E. Symes, M. a. Crown 8vo. , aj. 6d, 
Toynbee,— Lectures on the 1n- 

DITSTRIAL REVOLimON OP THE x8th 

Century in England. By Arnold 
ToYNB^B. With a Memoir of the 
Author fay Benjamin Jowbtt. D.D. 
8vo., los, 6d, 
Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History op Trade Unionism. 

With Map and full Bibliography ot 

the Subject. 8vo., x8j. 
Industrial Democracy: a Study in 

Trade Unionism. 3 vols. 8vo.,35s. net. 
Problems op Modern Industry : 

Essays. 8va , ys, 6J. 
Wright. — OuTLi.sE OP Practical 
SoaOLOGY. With Special Reference 10 
American Conditions. By Cakrcim. D. 
Wright, LL.D With 12 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 91 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POUTICAL SCIENCE 



Inued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political 5>cicnoe. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bpjitrand Russell. B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 



the Woman Question in Germany by 
Alys Russell, &A. Cr. 8vo.. y. 61. 

The Rbpbrbndum IN Switzerland. By 
Simon Deploige, Advocate. Trans- 
lated by C. P. Trevklyan, M.P. 
Edited with Notes. Introdoctioo and 
Appendices, by LiUAN TOMN. Crown 
8va, 7s. 6d, 

I'HE Histost ov Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
CANNAN.M.A. Crown 8vo., Si. 6</. 



Local Variations i\ Wagks. By F. 
W. Lawrknce, M..^., Fellow of Trinity 
CoUcse, Cambridge. Medium 410., 

The Economic Policy of Colbert. 
By A, J. Sargent. B.A., Senior Hulmc 
Exhibitioner of Bra!>cnose College. Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo. ,2^.6^. 
Select Documents Illustrating the 
History op Trade Uniom&m. 
1. The Tailuring T^ade. Edited by 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb. LL.B. Crown 
8vo., 5*. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 



Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of *The 
Story of Creation'. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d, 

Iiang (Andrew). 
Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion, a 
vols. Crown 8vo., 7s, 

Iiubbock. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart, M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 90 Illustrations. 
8vo.. i8f. 



Komanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion jon Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo. , $s. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 



Classiocd Literature, Translations, &c. 



Abbott.— Hbllenica. A Collection of 

/Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 

( History, and Religion. Edited by 

Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 

8vo., 7J. 6d. 

JEschylus.— Eumenides op i£scHY- 
LUS. with Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., js. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., ts. 

Aristotle.— YoiTTH and Old Ace, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. 
8vo., 7i. 6</. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallits : or. Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 lllustiutions. Post 
8vo.. y. 6d. 

Charicles: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
a6 Illustrations. Post 8va, y. 6d. 
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Butler. — The Authoress op the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
wrote, who She was. the Use She 
MADE op the Iliad, and how the 

PORM GREW under HER HANDS. By 

Samuel Butler. .Author of * Elrewhon,* 
&c. With Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo. . 10s. 6d, 

Cioero.— Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
8vo., each lai. Vol. IV.. \y. Vol. 
v.. 141. VoL VI.. lar. 

Homer. 

^Thb Iliad op Homer. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use 01 
those that cmnot read the original. 
By Samuel Butler, Author 01 
* Erewbon,' etc. Crown 8vo., 71. 6(f, 

The Odyssey op Homer. Donr into 
>S English Verse. By Wiluam Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 61. 



Horace.— The Works op Horace. 

rendered into English Proae. With 

Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 

I WiixiAM Coutts, M.A. Crown 8va, 

> 51. net. 
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Iiaxig.— Homer and the Epic By 
Andkrw Lang. Crown 8va , 91. net. 

Iiuoan.—THE Pharsalia op Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo., Z4f. 

MaolcaiL— Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
Sva, i6r. 



Hioh«— A Dictionary op Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich. 
&A. With 9000 Woodcuts. Crown 
Sva, 7i. 6^. 

Bophooles.— Translated into English 
Verse. Bv Robert Whitelaw, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
Sva, Sr. 6d. 

TyrrelL—DvBUN Translations into 
Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by 
R. Y. Tyrrell. Svo., 6s. 



VirgiL 

The iENBiD of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coning- 
TON. Crown Sva, 6j: 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
• into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. QxmnSvo., 6f. 

The ^neids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown Sva, 6s. 

The iGNEiD of ViRGiL.freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown Svo., js. 6d. 



Translated 
by James 



The Aneid of Virgil. 
into English Verse 
Rhoades. 
Books I.- VI. Crown Svo., 5;. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown Svo., 5^. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Tiranslated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail^ Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. i6nio., 51. 

Wilkins*— The Growth op the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 
svo., 6s, 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic Fcp. 
Svo., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Parti.) Fcp. Svo., y. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel. 
Part II.) Fcp. Svo., 6f. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israd. Part III.) Fcp. Svtx, 6s. 

Ugonb: a Tragedy. Fcp. Svo.. 6s. 

A Garland prom Greece: Poems 

Fcp. Svo., 7s. 6d. 
Stories op Wicklow: Pbems. Fcpi 

Sva, 71. 6d. 
Mp.phistopiielrs in Broadcloth: a 

Satire. Fcp. Sva, 4^ 
One in the Inpinitb: a Poem. Cr. 

Svo., 7s. 6d. 



Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
OP Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcpi 
8vo., 5J. 

Arnold.— The Light op the World : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after HoLMAN Hunt. Crown 
Svo.« 6s. 

Barraud.— The Lay op the Knights. 
By the Rev. C. W. Barraud. S.J., 
Author of * St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems '. Crown Sva, v. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
Chamber Comedies: a Collectioo of 
Plajrs and Monologues for the Draw- 
mg Room. Crown 8\'a, 6f. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act 
Them. With qi Diagrams and 5a 
Illustrations. Crown Sva, y, 6d, 
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Ck>leridge.-— Selections from. With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. With 
z8 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8vo., 3^.6^ 

• 

Gk>ethe.— The First Part of the 
Tragedy of Faust in English. By 
Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with The Death of Faust, from the 
Second Part. Crown 8vo., 61. 



Gk>re-Bootli.~-PoEMs. By Eva Gore- 
Booth. Fcp. 8vo., y. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in One 
X^ Volume. Crown 8vo., 'js. 6d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d.; doth plain, y. 
dotbgilL 



Maoaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with * IvRY,' and * THE ARMADA *. By 

Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to.. 

10s, 6d, 
Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., OS, 6d,, gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 



(Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus. 
ai. 6d, neL 



Fcp. 8vo., 



The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. . 6s, 



Iiayard and Corder. — Songs in 
KIANY Moods. By Nina F. Layard ; 
The Wandering Albatross. &c. By 
Annie Corder. In one volume. 
Crown Sva. y. 



r.~POKltt. BytheRuHon.W. E. 
H. Ijccky. Fcp. 8%'a, sr. 



ZiTtton (The Earl op) (Owkn 

VfKJlCOITH). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8\'a. lor. &/. 
^yLXuciLR. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

S^KUXTF.n PoKMS. Cr. 8vo., io#. 6d. 



Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, i^. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6cL. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., xs, 
sewed, is, 6d, cloth. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
-yjHE Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. 
/ r8mo.. 6s, 

Rampolu : Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root; being Translations, 
Inew and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
irom the German ; along with ' A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul '. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Mofrat.~CRiCKETY Cricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood. Q.C., M.P.. and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

Moon.— Poems of Love and Home. 
etc By George Washington Moon, 
Hon. F.R.S.L.. Author of ' Elijah,' etc. 
i6ma, as. 6d. 

Morris (Wiluam). 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 
Complete in Eleven Volumes. Crown 
8vo.. price 6s. each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 61. 
each. 

The Life and Df.ath of Jason. 6s. 

The Defence of Guene\'erk, and 
other Poems. 6s, 

yrmiL Story of Sigurd the Volsung. 
^ >and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 

Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality ; and POKMS 

BY the Way 6s, 
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Done into 



Poetry and the "DvaxnB.— continued, 

Morris {^iiAAAu)—€OHHHuecL Bomanes. — A Sblbction from the 

Poems of George John Romanes. 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.a \^th an Intro- 
duction hf T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo.» ^. 6tL 

RusselL— Sonnets on the Sonnet: 
an Anthology. Compiled br the Re?. 



Done into 



The Odyssey op Homer. 
English Verse. 6t. 

The iENEiDs of Virgil. 
English Verse. 6r. 

The Tale of Beowulf, sometime 
King of the Folk of the Weder- 
GEATs. Translated l^ William 
Morris and A. J. Wyatt. Crown 
8vo.. 6r. 

Certain of the Poetical Woria may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. lamo., 
35X. ; or 5£. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 351; ; or ax. 6dL 

each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition , in x yoL Cr. Sro. , js. 6d, 
Poems by the Way. Square crown 

8vo. , 6s. 
^* For Mr. WUliam Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 23 and 31. 
Nesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 31. 6dL Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 51. 
Hankin. — Wagner's Nibelungen 
Ring. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barristcr-at-Law. VoL I. 
Khincgold and Valkyrie. 
Riley Qames Whitcomb). 
Old Fashioned Roses 

i3mo., ST. 
RubXiyXt of 
Illustrations 
Crou-n 8vo. 
The Golden Year. From the Verse 
and Prose of J AMES WiilTCOMB 
Killy. Compiled bf Clara £. 
Laughlin. Fcp. 8vo..5r. 



/ 



Doc SiFERS. 

bf C. M. 



Poems. 

With 43 
Relysa. 



/ Matthew Russell, S. J. Crown 8va, 
f 3$ 6d, 

Samuels. — Shadows, and other 
Poems. By E. Samuels. With 7 
Illustrations by W. FrrzGSRALD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 3X. 6d. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdlbr's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcnts. 
I vol. 8vo., Z4t. Or in 6 yoIs. Fcp. 
8vo., ais, 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. Recon- 
sidered, and in^ut Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Editkxi. 
By Samuel Bihxer, Author of 
* Erewhon.' etc 

The Shakespeare Bixthdat Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. s»mo„is.6d, 

Wordsinrorth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
with 16 Illustrations aund numerous 
Initial Letters. By Alfred Parsons, 
A. R. A. Crown 8va, gilt edges, y. 6tL 

TTordsworth and Coleridge.— A 
Description of the Wordsworth 
AND Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions 4to., tor. 6d, 



Fiotion, Hnmoiir, fto. 

POPUU. Reprinted Birt.~CASTLB CzvARGAS: a Romance. 

Being a Plain Story 



Anstey.— Voces 
from • Punch *. By F. Anstey. Author 
of *Vice Versft*. First Series. With 
so Illustrations by J. BERNARD Part- 
R I uge. Crown 8 va ,31. 6d, 

Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales. Complete in 11 
vols. CroH-n 8va, u. 6d, each. 



Vivian Grcv. 
ThcYouogDuke.ftc. 
Alroy, Ixion. Ac. 
i;ontarini ■^— '•' 

&c. 
T.incrcd, 



SvbiL 

Henrietu TempSe 

Vcnetia. 



Fleming, Coninptay. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 



a flam Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of Them. Edited by 
Archibald Birt. Crown 8va, 6f. 

•Chola.*—A New Divinity, and 
other Stories of Hindu Life. By 
* Chola '. Crown 8va, ox. 6d, 

Diderot.— Rameau*s Nefrew: a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
Crown 8va . 31. 6d. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. Bjr U 
Doug ALL. Crown 8vo.. 31. 6^^ 
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Boyle (A. CoNAN). 

MiCAR Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With zo Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestas, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d, 

The Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. "With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3f. 6d, 

The Stask-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8va. ^r. 6d. 

£*arrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 

Darsiness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7i. 6(L 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Etaiys of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8va, js. 6d, 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With la Illustrations by 
Sir Priup Burns-Jones. BarL Cr. 
8vo., 6r. 

The Professor's Children. With 
24 Illostratioiis by Ethel Kate 
Burgess. Crown 8vo.,6r. 

Francis.— Yeoman Fleetwood. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of * In a North- 
countiy ViUage,' etc. Cr. 8va. 6f. 

Froude.— The Two Chiefs or Dun- 
boy: an Irish Ronymoe of the Last 
Centwy. By James A. Froude. Cr. 
8vo.,3f. 6/. 

Qurdoii.~MEMORiES and Fancies: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Ijei^cnds; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late Lady Camilla 
GuRDON, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
Lore*. Crown 8va, 5*. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 

Dr. Thernb. Crown 8va. y. 6d. 

Heart or the Woslix With 15 
lllustnuioiis. Crown Svo., y, 6d. 

Joan Haste. With ao nhistnuioos. 
Cr. 8va, y. 6i, 



Haggard (H. RiDEuy-amtinued. 

The People of the Mist. With x6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. y. td. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

She. With 33 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8va, y. 6d. 

Maiwa's Revenge. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. With 
Frontispiece aud Vignette. Cr. 8vo. , 

Cleopatra. With 99 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Eric Brightetes. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6J. 

Nada the Lilt. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8va, y, 6d, 

The Witch's Head. With t6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6if. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 lUus. 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Dawn. With 16 lUusu^tiona. Crown 
8vo. 3f . 6d. 

Haggard and Iiang.— The Wor ld's 
Desue. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 97 Ilhistmtions. 
Crown 8va, 31. 6d, 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Woods. 
By Bret Harte. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d, 

Hope.— The Heart op Prinxkss 
O&RA. By Anthony Hope. VCwh 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6f. 

Jerome.— Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. By Jkkome K. 
Jerome. Crown 8va, y. '6d, 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances. 
Tw-elve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tulcs. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. CrowQ8va.3f.6dll 
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jMs^Lr—h Monk op Fife : a Story of 
thebays of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crovm 8vo.. 31. 6dL 

lievett-Teats (S.). 

The Chevalier* d'Auriac Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and 
other Stories. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

The Heart of Denise, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Iiyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS, sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 90 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8va. 9s, 6d, net. 

The AirroBioGRAPHY of a Truth. 
Fq>. 8vo., IS. sewed ; is, 6d. cloth. 

DoRBEN. The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo.. 6s. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8va, 6s, 

Hope the Hermit: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Max Miiller. — Deutsche Liere 

-^ (German Love) : Fragments from the 

^" Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. 

Max MUllkr. Translated from the 

German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

MelviUe (G. J. Whyte). 



/ 



llie Gladiators. 
Yhit Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's M.iries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



/ 



\ 



Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each. 

Merrixnan.— Flotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 
RIMAN. Crown 8vo.. ys. 6d. 

Morris (William). 
The Sundering Flood. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d, 

The Water op the Wondrous Isles. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

The Well at the World's End. 9 
vols., 8vo., a8j. 

TheStort OF the Glittering Plain. 
which has been also called The Land 
of the living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8va, y. 
oeL 



Morris ( Willi AM)--^0ft/i*mwAf. . . 
The Roots of the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 
8va, 8 J. 

A^Tale of the House of the Wolf- 
ings. and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo. , 6s, 

/Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. lamo.. zs. 6d. 

News from Nowhere ; or. An Epoch 
of Rest Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., zs, 

♦»• For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

19'ewinan (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition. 
6f. ; Popular Edition, v. 6d, 

Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edttioii, 
6s. : Popular Edition, v> 6d. 

Phillippa-WoUey.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C Phil- 
lipps-Wolley. With 13 lUostratioDs. 
Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 

Raymond (Walter). 
Two Men o' Men dip. Cr. 8vo., 6*. 
No Soul Above Money. Cr. 8vo. , 6s, 

Reader.— Priestess and Queen : a 
Tale of the White Race of Mexico; 
being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six F.iir Maidens. By 
Emily E. Header. Illustrated by 
Emily K. Reader. Crown Svo., 6s, 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 



A Glimpse of the World. 
Lane ton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
Hitf Experience of Life. 
Cr. 8vo.. ts. 6d. each, cloch plain, 
tach, cloih extra, gilt edge*. 



Amy HerberL 
CleveHaU. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Ufe. 
Ursula. Ivors. 
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SomervUle and Bo88.~Some Ex- 
periences OF AN IKISH R.M. By 
E. CE. SoMERviLLE and Martin Ross. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. CE. Somer- 
VILLE« Crown 8vo., dir. 

Stebbing.—PROBABLE Tales. Edited 
by William Stebbing Crown 8vo. 
45. 6d, 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
The Strange Case op Dr. Jekyll 

AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is, 

sewed, rr. 6d. cloth. 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 

AND Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 

Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 
More New Arabian Nights— The 

Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson and Fanny Van de 

Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 

3*. 6rf. 
The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson and Lloyd Osbournb. 

Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Buttner. — Lay Down Your Arms 
(Die Wt^tn Nitder)-, The Autobio- 
graphy oTMartha Tilling. By Bertha 
VON Suttnek. Translated by T. 
Holmes. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love- 
Stories. Taken from the Originals by 
Una Taylor. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Ford. Crown 4to., iss, net. 

Trollope (Anthony). 
The warden. Cr. 8vo., zi. 6d, 
Barcuestkr Towers. Cr.Sva.u. 6(/. 

Walfopd (L. B.). 
The lNTRin>ERS. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo., as. M. 
IVA Kildare: a Matrimonial Problem 

Crown 8vo. , dr. 
Mr. Smith : a Tart of his Life. Crown 

8vo.. ax. 6d. 
The Baby's (jRANDMOTHER. Crown 

8vo.. as. 6d. 
Ohjsiks. Crown 8yo. . 91. 6d. 
Troubuuome Daughters. Crown 

8va. ax. 6d. 



Walford(L. K).^amHnued, 
Pauline. Crown 8vo., as, 6d, 
Dick Nethsrby. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
The History of a Week. Crown 

8vo. . as. 6d. 
A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 

8vo. as. 6d, 
Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. , as. 6d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

8vo. , as. 6d. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. , ax. 6d. 
* Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 

8vo., ax. 6d, 
The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., ax. 6d. 

Ward.~ONE Poor Scruple. By Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo., fix. 

Watson.— Racing and 'Chasing : a 
Volume of Sporting Stories. By 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of 
the ' Badminton Magazine *. With 16 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8va, js. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 

y. 6d. 
A Gentleman of France. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo.. 

6x. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Cr. 8va, 6s. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 IllostFations by 
Claude Shbpperson. Cr. 8va,6x. 

Whishaw (Fred.). 

A Boyar oftheTrrriblb: a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With la Illustrations 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr.8vo., 
6s. 

A Tsar's Gratituds: a Story of 
Modem Russia. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 

Woods.— Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Wooix, 
Author of ' A Village Tragedy *. Crown 
8vo.. 6s. 



Popular Science (Natural History, fta). 

BeddarcL — The Structure and Butler.— Otnt Household Insects. 
Classification of Biros. By Frank An Account of the Insecc-Pcsts found 
E. Bkddard, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector in DweUiog-Housea. By Edward 
and Vice-Secretary of the Zoological; A. BuTLER. B.A.. hJSc. (Lond.). 
Society of London. With 853 lihstra- 
8va, au. ncL 



With 113 lUnsinMioiia Ciowb 8va, 
y.6d. 
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FaTiieaax(W.). 

Thi Outdook World ; or. The Voune 
/■ Collector'i Handbook. Wilh iB 
'' PUla (iG o( which are coloured) 

and 549 IlluslTationi in the Text 
Crown Bto,, 71. W. 

BVTTEEFLIES AND MOTHS (Brilish). 

/^ With 13 coloured Plaid and 341 
llluslralionsiDtbeText Crown Svo,, 
73. 6d. 
jJn IN POHM AKD Stkbams. With 
S coloured Plates and 331 Uluiln- 
tiona in the Ten. Cr. 8vo., 71. 6d. 
H&rtwlg (Dr. Geoege). 
Thi Sea and its Living Wondekb. 
With la Plata and 303 Woodeuu. 

The Tropica I. World. With E Plates 

and 17a Woodcuts. Bvo., 71. ncL 
The Polar Wokld. With 3 Maps, S 

PlaiPS and B5 Woodcuts. 3vo.,7f.nei. 
TBE SuBTER rake A.N WORLD. Wilh 

sMapsandDoWoodcuis. Syo.,7j.iiei. 
The Aerial World. With Map, B 

Platci and 60 Woodcuts. Evo.,7Anet. 
He«oes OE THE Polar Worlb. Wilh 

ig Itliutialions. Crown Bvo., si. 

Wonders of the Tkofical Forests. 

Wiih40llhi9lratians. Crown Sro.. 91. 
/^ WOBKEU UNDER THE GROUND. Wllh 
S9 lUuiUaiioni. Cioun 8%'o., ai. 

^..•^Marvblc over our Heads. With ag 

IlliutratkHii. Crown Gvo., ». 
Sea Monsters and ^sa IIirus. With 

7j Illuitialiaiu, Crown Bvo., i>,6>/. 
Dehiiens of the Deep. With 117 

Illuilrations. Crown Bvo., of. 6J. 
Volcanoes AND Earthquakes. Wilh 

30 lUuKralioni. Crown Bvo.. ai. 6J. 
Wild Anwals of the Tropics. 

With 66 lUunraiiou CrowD Svo.. 

31.61/. 
Helmbolts.— Popular LtXTURRS on 
:>ciENTiric Subjects. Uy Herhank 
TON llEMflHOLTi. Wilh 6B WoodcuU. 
• vols. Crown Bvo., 31. 6d. each. 



(W. H.). 

BmiM. >^'i[h a Chapter 1 
SlrunureandClauilicailontjyFKAt 






E.BEDPAat>.F.R.S. Wilh 16 Plata 
(S o( which are Coloarrd). and o*a 
too lOuatiatiaas in the Text. Crown 
$m.,p.6d. 
BiNM IK LOKDOM. WHb 17 Plata 
^ aDd 15 lUvlralloa in the Test, bv- 
Brtah Hikmc, a. U. McCorhick, 
and from Pbotographi Irom Nalnre. 
ly/t. Bi Imogm. Bvo., lai. 



Prootor (Richard A.). 

Light Sliencb for Leisure Houxs. 
Familiar Esiayson Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown Bvo. I SI- each. Vol. I., 
Che.i|> edition, Crown Svo., 31. 6rf. 

ROUCH Wats MAdC Shooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Sdentifie Subjects- 
Crown Bvo., 31. 6<l. 

Pleasant WAVS in Scibhci. 
Crown BvO,, 31. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A- Proctor, 
^ Grant ALLen. A. Wilson, T. Fos- 
' TEli and E. Clodd. O. Bvo. . 31. 6d. 
Leisure ReAPi.vos. By R, A. Proc- 
tor. E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranvard. Cr. 
BvD.,3J. 6i 
*,• Far Hr. Proclar'i athtr Books ta 
f. 3S, and ifairi. La*gmam &• Ct.'s 
Catalagur ef SHtHtific Warks. 

Sttmley.— A Familiar Histort iw 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., lor- 
mcrly Bishop of N'ontich. With 160 
Illusirations. Crown 8vo,, 31. 6rf. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

- - Hands: a Descrip- 

jitalion of Animals, 

|las5rd according to the Princtf^ erf' 

Illustralions. 






dine to th. 
With 14c 






of Bniish Insecii, iheir Stnictiirc. 

Habili and Transforiiuttioiu. Wilh 

.tralions. Bk'o.. jt. net. 
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X.ORS: a 
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Srleclion of Otigl. 
Practical Natural 
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With . 








6rf. 








DWBIJ.I 




of 




Habit;ii 


01.S of Animals, 


■tvidKrd (rooi 


' Kcma wilboiU 




n<l« 




Bvo 




6J. 




PET1.AND 


REVISrTED. Wilh 33 lUu* 






Cr. BvB 


.. 3'- «■ 


lliin 


Lii 




lllBWL With 39 


- lllmitj 




>wn Svo.. V. bd. 




uEa 


uLN'EStS. With yi'lUustr^- 



Homes im.f.r iiik'gri.i'nd. Wiih 
aS llluitr.iiioni. Crown Bvo., 31. 6./. 

Wild Amhali of the Bii^le. W.th 
99 niiulnitions. C>own Bvft, jj. 6rf. 

DouiisTic Animals or the Biblf.. 

With a3 lUnstratiiwH. Cr.8va,3'. &/. 
The Branch Builders. With aS 
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Gwilt.— An ENcrcLOPiBDiA op Archi- 
^ TECTURE. By Joseph Gwilt. F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than xioo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Pap worth. 8vo., 
£9 125. 6d, 

Matmder (Samuel). 
BiOGRAi HiCAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 
Treasury op Geography, Physical, 

X Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s, 

The Treasury op Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Piates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 

Treasury op Knowledge and 
Library op Reperence. Fcp. 8vo. , 
6s, 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. Svo., 6s, 



Maunder iBejnxjiel)— continued. 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. 

Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 
The Treasury op Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo.. I2J. 

Iloget.~THESAURUS opEnglishWords 
^and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
/ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo. . lor. 6d. 

Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, I..easehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds. &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., lor. id. 



Children's Books. 

Buckland.— Two Little Runaways, j I<ang (Andrew)— Edited by. 



Adapted from the French of Louis 
Desnoyers. Bjr Jambs Buckland. 
With 1x0 Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 
Crown 8va, 6s, 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleofiEscendune. Crown8va,2f.6^. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of iGscendone. Cr. 8vo., af. 6d. 

The Rn'AL Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iCscendune. 
Crown Svo. , 9/. 6</. 

The House of Waldbrnr. A Tale 
of the Qoister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8va, Sf. 6d, 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Cro«'n 8vo., ai. 6d, 

H«nt7 (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YtTLB Logs: A Story-Book for Boys. 
WHh 61 lUustratioDS. Cnmn 8va, 
6f. 

YuLB Tide Yarns. With 45 llhmra- 
tions. Crown 8va. 6s, 



The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s, 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Tns, Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 61. 

THE Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Thb Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s, 

The Blue Poetry Book. With zoo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

The Blue Poktry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8%'a, a/. 6d, 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 

Thb Red Trub Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8va, 6s. 

l^E Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Croun 8vo., 6s, 

Thb Red Book of Animal Stories. 
With 65 lUustrations. Cr. Bvo., 6s, 

Thb Arabian Nights Entkrtain- 
MEtrrs. With66lllustratiai». Crown 
8vo. , 6s, 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Bbrespord Prize. With 7 lUus- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

The House of Surprises. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Praeccer (Rosamond). 

The Adventures op the Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
a^ Coloured Plates and 34 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 410., y. 6d, 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 34 Coloured 
Plates and 34 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to., y. 6d, 



SteTenson.— A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8vo., y. 

Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a * Golliwogg *. With 

?ii Coloured Plates and numerous 
Ilustrations in the Text Oblong 
4ta, 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s, 

The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s, 

The Golliwogg in War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to. . 6s, 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text Oblong 410., 6s, 



The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, bach Volume. 



AnioM's (Sir Edwin) 8ms and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

y Badahoi*! (V.) Biodraphloal Btadiai. 
^ y,6d. 

/ Badahot*s(W.) Bcenemie Btadiai. y. 6d. 

vBadahot*! (W.) Uttrary Stadias. With 
Portrait 3 vols. y. 6d. each. ^^ 

Bakar's (Sir S. W.) Eldht Taart In 
CaylOB. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Bali«r*i (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Heand In 
Caylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Barlnd-Ooald*t(R«T. S.)Carleiu Myths 
of the Middle kg^M. y. 6d. 

BariBd-Ooiild*s (Hav. S.) Ori^n and 
^<J>tTalopiBaat of Rali^eas Ballet a 

Vols. y. 6d. each. 
Backer^ (W. JL) Dallas: or, Roman 

y Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 

^ 96 llhistratioDt. y. 6d, 

Becker's (W. A.) Charielas : or. lUostra- 

>r tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 

Xlffceks. With9611hislrations. y.6d. 

Basra ii, T.) The BalMd Cities ef Ma- 
sheaalaad. With 117 Illustrations. 
y.6i. 



Brassay*s (Lady) A Yoya#s ta the * Mmn 
beam*. With 66 Illustrations. y,6d 

Charchiirs (W. S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Fores, 1807. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3^. 6d, 

01odd*s (B.) Story of Greatioa : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 31. 6d, 

Ooaybsare (BeT. W. J.) and Hewsoa*a 
(Vsry BsT. J. S.) Ufs and Bplstles of 
St.Paal. With 46 Illustrations. y,6d, 

Doadall*s(L.)BettarsAU;aNoveL y,6d, 

Doyls*s(JLGoaan)Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustratioos. y, 6d, 

Doyle's (A. Conaa) Ths Captain af the 
Pelestar« and other Talcs, y, 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Cenaa) The Beftageea : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 35 
Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Doyle's (JL Goaaa) The Stafh Maara 
Letters. y.6d, 

Freade*s (4. A.) The History ef BBdlaad« 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 19 vols. 
31. 6^. each. 
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The Silver lAihvzxy—€onitnued, 



Fronde*! (J. JL.) The En^eh In Ixeland. 
3 vols. zor. 6d. 

Froude*! (J. A.) The DlYoroe of Catherine 
of Ara^on. 3;. 6d, 

Froude'i (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays, y. 6d, 

Froude*! (J. A.) Short Studlet en Great 
yC Subjects. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Fronde*s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and Her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d, 

Fronde*s (J. A.) The Cooncll of Trent. 
y, 6d. 



of Erasmus, y, 6d. 
Froude*s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7J. 

Z834-1881. 3 vols. 7S, 
Froude*s (J. A.) CsBsar : a Sketch, y. 6d. 
Fronde*s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Don- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 

Century, y. 6d. 
01eir> (Roy* C. R.) Life of the Ddke of 

WelUnltoa. With Portrait, y. 6d. 
OrcTllle's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 

Reltfns of Kln| Oeorge IV., Kln| 

William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols, y. 6d, each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Shes A History of 

Adventure. With 3a illustrations. 

y.6d. 
Haggard*8 (H. R.) AUaa Qnatemialn. 

With 90 illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Onariteh, 

V.C. : a Tale of Country Ufe. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette, y. 6d. 
Haggard*! (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 99 

Illustrations, v. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) BHe Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard*s (H. R.) BeatHoe. With 

Frontispieoe and Vignette, y. 6</. 
Haggard*s (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 

54 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard*s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations, y, 6d, 
Haggard's (H. R.) Hontenma'S Oaagh- 

ter. With 25 Illustrations, y, 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) The Wlteh's Read. 

With 16 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. HeesoB<k WUL 

With 16 Illustrations, y, 6d, 
Haggard*s (H. R.) Mada the lily. With 

83 Illustrations. 31, 6d, 
Haggard's (H.R.) Dawn. Withi6IUttt- 

trations. y, 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With27lllus. 3^. 6d, 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carquines Woods, 
and other Stories, y. 6d. 

HelmhoItz*s(Hermann TonyPopnlar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols, y, 6d, each. 

Homung*s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 

y-ftd. 
Hovitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkable 



Froude's (J. A.) The Life and Letters X* Places. With 80 Illustrations. y,&i. 



f r- Jeflrerle8*(R.)The Story of Hy Heart : My 
L li Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 6a. 

JeflTerles' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait, y, 6d. 

JefTerles* (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illus. y. 6d. 

Jefferles' (R.) Wood Hagic: a Fable. 
r^^ With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
E. V. B. y. 6d, 

Jeffertes' (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 
^ With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
18S7-S. 6 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Knlght's(B.F.)TheCrulseofUie<Alerto': 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
00 the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
y. 6d, 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Boiplres 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir. Western Tibet. Baltiatan, 
Gilgit With a Map and 54 lUustra- 
tions. y. 6d 

Knight's (B. F.) The * Falcon* on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Vo)rage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhasen in a 
Three-Ton Yacht With Map and 
II Illustrations, y. 6d. 

KostMn's U.) Ufe of Lather. With 63 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3^. 6</. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 
90 Illustrations, y, (>d. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
^ of Early Usage and DelieC y, 6d. 
'Laars (A.) Cock Lane and Coam— ■ 
Sense, y. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreame and 
Ohoeta. 31. 6<^ 

Lang's (A.) A Hook of Fife: a Story of 
the Dsjri of Joan of Arc. With 13 
lUustnuioos. y. 6d, 



Raggard<k(R.R.)ThePeopleortheHltC. vLaaTi (JL) Hyth, RltMl, aiU BtUglMi. 
With 16 Illustrations. 31. 6^. 1^ a vols. 71. 
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The Silver lAhvdjay-^continued, 



Lmi(J. a.) and Cluttorbaek*! (WJ.)B*C. 

1887, JL Ramblt in British Columbia. 
■ WiUi Maps and 75 Illustrations. 31. 6d, 
UYttt-T«ats' (8.) Tht ChtraUer 

D'Aoriae. y. 6d. 

Haeanlay*! (Lord) Complete Worki. 
« Albany 'Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
za vols. 3f . 6d, each. 

Ilaeaniay's (Lord) Bssajri and Lays of 
'. Aneient Rome, etc. With Portrait 
and 4 Illustrations to the 'Lays'. 
y.6tL 
lfaeIeod*8 (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
ing, y, 6d, 

Harbot*s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
kit«L 2 vols. yj. 

Harshman's (J. C) Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Haveloek. y.6d, 
HeriTaie*s(I>eaa) mstory of the Romans 

under the Empire. 8 vols, y, 6d. ea. 

IIerriman*s <H. 8.) Flotsam : a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny, y. 6d. 

Iim*s (J. 8.) PoUtioal Economy. y.6d. 

HiU*s(J.8.)8ystemofLo^o. y.6d. 

miner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures t the 
^ Chronicle of a Year dilefly in a Gar- 
r den. y, 6d. 

Eaasen's (F.) The First Crossing of 

Oreenlaad. With 142 Illustiations 

and a Map. y. 6d. 
Phll!ipp8-WoUey*s (C.) 8nap : a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. With 13 

nhistrations. y. 6d, 

Proetor*s (R. JL.) The Orbs Around Us. 

31. 6d, 
Proctor's (R. A.)Tlie Expanse of Heawen. 

y.6d. 
Proctor's (R. k.) Ugtkt Science for 

Leisure Hours. First Series, y, 6d, 
Procter's (R. A.) The Moon. y. 6tL 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds 

Ours. 31. td. 



Cookery, Domestio 

Aoton.~MoDnN OooKExr. By Eliza 
ACTON. With ISO Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8va,4J. 6i, 



Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place arnon^ Infi- 
nities : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. y. 6d. 
• proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Ronih Ways made 
Bmooth. y,6d. \ 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 3^. 6d, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and HarYcis 
of Astronomy. 3^. 6d. 
y Proctor's ( R. A.) Nature Btudies. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Rantard. With Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d. 
^Rossetti's(HariaF.)A Shadow of Dante. 
y. 6(L 

Smith's (R. Boswerth) Gartha^ and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps. Plans. 
&& 3^. 6d. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
^ Birds. With 160 Illustrations. y.6d. 

Stephen's (L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 lUustra- 
tiona. y,6d. 

Stsvenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
r\*Dr* Jakyll ABd Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables, y. 6d, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Otboume's (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. y, 6d, 
^ Stevenson (RebCLools) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van deOrift)More Now Arabian 
Bights.— The Dynamiter. 31. td, 

Trevelyaa«s (Sir 0.0. ) The Barly History 
of Charles James Fox. 3^. 6d, 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) Tha House of 
tha Wolf t a Ronuuice. y. &L 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3^. 6J, 

Wood's (Rev. i. O.) Strange DweUlngs. 
With 60 lUnstrations. y. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. i.0.) Out of Doon. With 
It lUttstratioos. y. 6/. 



Asbby.— Health nr rat NtmscRr. 
Br HENRY AsRtr. M.D.. F.R.CP.. 
Physic^ to the Manchester Children's 
Hosntal» and Lecturer 00 the Diseases 
ef QMren at the Owens Cotteffe. 
With as JiJustnthnM. Cr. 8va.3r. m. \ 



Management, fto. 

BaoktoxL— Comport akd Cleanu- 
NESS: The Servant and Mistress 
Question. By Mrs. Cathekike M.^^yf 
BucKTON. with 14 Illustrations. 
Crown Svowt af. 

Ball (Thomas. M.D.). 

Hints to Mothcks on the Manacs* 
ment up their Health during 
the PF.R1000P Pkecnancy. Fcpi 
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Ck>okery, Domestio Management, &c.— continued. 



Bull (Thomas, M.D.)— continued, ' 
The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d, 

I>e Sails (Mrs.). 
Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 

Fq). 8vo., js, 6d, , 
Dogs : a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 

8v6., is.6d. . 
Dressed Game and Poultry a la 

Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is, 6d, 
Dressed Vegetables k la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d, 
Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8va, is, 6d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp.8vo.,ij.6^. 
Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

Part I. Vegetables, is, 6d. 

Part II. Fruits, is. ttd. 
National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo. , IS, 6d. 
New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d, 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8 vo. , is. 6d, 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mods. 

Fcp. 8vo.. IS. 6d. 
Savouries alaMode. Fcp.8vo.'.ij.6</. 
Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS, 6d. 



De Sails {Mrs.)— continued. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d, 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. Bw6., IS. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d, 

Iiear.— Maigrs Cookery. By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. i6mo., aj. 
Mann.— Manual of the Principles 
OP Practical Cookery. By E. E. 
Mann. Crown 8vo., is. 
Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., as, 6d, 
Walker (jane H.). 
A Book for Every Woman. 
Part I. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., 2s, 6d, 
Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown 8vo, sj. 6d, 
A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



/ 



Armstrong.—EssAYs and Sketches. 

By EDMtmD J .Armstrong. Fcp.8^.,5f. 
Baeehot.— Literary Studies. Byrx 
/Walter Bagehot. With Portrmitfl 
r 3 vols. Crown 8ira , y, 6d, each. 
Barinff-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
y- the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
^ BARiNG-Gotnj>. Cro^k-n 8vo.. 3;. 6d. 
Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 

Other Essays. By the late Thomas 

Spencer Baynes, LUB.. LUD. 

With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 

Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo. , 71. 6d, 

Boyd (A. K. H.) CA.K.H3.*). 

AmdM MISCELLAJfBOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 

AtrruMN Holidays or a Country 

Parson. Crown 8vo.. y, 6d. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
v^ Sva. 3*. 6d, 

^Critical Essays op a Country 
^ Parson. Crown 8va. 31. 6^^ 
East Coast Days and Memoribs. 
Crown 8va, y. 6d, 
^ Landscapes, Churches and Mora* 
lities. Crown 8va. 31. 6dl 
Leisure Hours ui Town. Crown 
8va, 31. bd. 



Boyd (A K. H.) (•AJC.H3.V 
continmed, 

LessonsopMiddle Age. Cr.8vo.,35.6A 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 

8vo. , 3r. &/. each. 
Our Homely Comedy: andTragedy. 

Crown 8vo. , 3^. 6^. 
Recreations op a Country Parson. 

Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. t^ach. 

BuUer (Samuel). 
Erewhon. Cr. 8yo.. v. 
The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 

of the Miraculous Element in our 

Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 71. 6</. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 

Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 

8vo., 71. 6rf. 
EvoLtrriON, Old and New. Cr. Svo.. 

tof. 6</. 
Alps and Sanctuaries op Piedmont 

AND Canton Tiono. Illustrated. 

Poct4ta, xoa.td. 
Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 

Means op Organic Modification ? 

Cr. 8vo.. 71. td. 
Ex Vera An Aoooont of the Sacra 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Vanllo* 
Cnnrak %H^ .^ van « ^i« 
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HlacflUaneoos and Gritioal VorkB—oMUinuai. 

Sodgaon. — Outcast Essats ahd 
Vbrsb Tsansi^tiohs. By Shad- 
woiTH H. HoDCsoH, LL.D. Crowa 
Sto., 8i. 6(A 

3o«nIg.— Ihquieies concbkhing thk 
Tactics ot the Futuhb. Foonb 
Edition, 1804, of the 'Two Brigades'. 
Bj Feitz HoENic. With i aceteh in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 



^ 



Bailor (Samubl) 
5Ki.>CTiom FBoit Woiiu, with Re- 
marks OD Mr. O.J. Romanes' 'Mental 
Evolution Id Ammab,' and a Fsaliii 
ofMoatreaL Crowii.8TD., 71. &' 
HI AUTHOKBSS OF THE OdY! 
WHEEE AND WHBN SHB WROTB, 

She was, the Use Shk uad 
TKB Iliad, ahd how the Poem 
CBEw UNDER Her hands. With 
Illustrationa. Bvo.. loi. 6d. 
The Iuad of Houer. Rendered into 
English Prose for the me of those who 
onnol read the originaL CrownSvo., 



9HAKXSPEARE': 

*idei^, and in part Rearranged, with 
Imrodnctoiy CbaptCTS and a Reprinl. 
of the Original i6og Edition. Bvo. 
Colder. — Accident in Facioeies ; it: 

Distribtuioci, Caosation. Compensalimi, 

and Preveolion. A Practical Guide ic 

tbe Law tuid Id the Safe-Guarding. Safe- 

Worldne, and Siife-Constnictioa of 

Factory Machinery, Plaot,and Premisei. 

With ao Tables and ii( Illustrations. 

By John CaLDBR. 
CHARITIES REGISTER. THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST; being a 

CUssifitd Regiiler a( Charitiea in or 

available in Ibe Metropolis. Wilb an 

Introdoelion faf C. S. LtiCH, Secretary 

to the Coundl of the Cbarity Organi- 

mioo Sodely, Loodon. Bvo.. 41. 
Coiapar«ttL — Thr Traditional 

_ POBTRT OF THE FiNNS. Bv DOUENICO 
' OmrARRTTI. TnuulaledbylsABEUJl 

M. Anderton. With Introduction by 

Andrew LAna 8«a. 161. 
Etmw.— The Ancient Stone Ihpi.e- 

UENTS, Weapons, and Ok naughts 

OP Great Britain. By Sir John 

Evans, K.C.a, D.C.L., lLd., — .. 

F.R.Sl, «lE With 537 Illustrations. |i^ Letter* to Dead Aitthors. 

Medium tm., ait [^ Bre,. ai. U. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With a 

Coloured Ptates and 17 llluitralloiu. 



Music BtJoiinKullab. 8to.,8(.M 
Jefferlofl (Ri chard). 

FISLD AND HeDGEEOW. With Poi^ 

trait CrowD Bvo. . 31. 6d. 
The Stort of Mt Heart : my Auto- 
X Kography. Vfith PortrBll and New 

Preface ^ C J. LONCuAH. Crowa 

8vo.,3r. M. 
Red Deer. With 17 Illustiatioiis. 

Crown Sro., 31. 6d. 

The Toilbes of the Field. With 
j' Portrait from the Bust hi SaUibory 

Cathedral. Crown 8va , u. 6iiL 
Wood Macic : a Fable, with Frootis- 

piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Ct. 

Sto., 31. 6d. 
JekylL— Wood and Gaedbn: Nolei 
and Thouefati, Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. By Gertrude 
Jbktu- yi lUoMTationi from Pbolo- 



Oik— The Patentee's Manual: 

l-aw and Piactioe a< 
yj. * J. H. John- 

Joyce.— The 6ri(iin and History or 
^ Irish Names op Places. By P. W. 

JorCE, LL.D; STols. CrowoSm., 

Elnesla;.— A Hietoni w ^amch 
ari, 1100-1)99. ^7 Ro*> ^ K.1MOS- 

LEr. Bvo., lar. 6J. oH. 
iMOt (Akdrbw). 



H. RIDBB Hacgaeo. VTitb j6 IlllU- 
iiktioos by C Leon Little. Crown 

Himlln,— ^ Text-Book op the His- 
tory or Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Haiiuh,A.M. With aag llloMiaiioiii. 
Crown Bvo., yi. 6d. 
HaDrals.—MtAic AND Moral*. Bfibe 
. Rev. H. R. Haweu. With Portrait of 
^ <A»4ac6or, ami niODeraas lUostratiou, 
FkcaiiaileiADdDiagnuaM, Cr.tvo.,7t.M. 



Old Friend*. Fcp. Bra., ar. U net 
I Letters OH IJTRaATVRE, Fcp. Bvo,, 

BssAra in Little. With Portrait of 
theAnlbor. Crown Bva, a<.d^ 

Coat Lank and Cdwiioh-Senck. 

Crown Bro. , y. 6d. 
Tm Book op Dream and Otion*. 

CrowB Bvo. , 61. 
l£a>etKrT«ii.— iK^^mRnow H ar mont. 
Bj ISii <a. K. VIM 
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Marquand and Frothingham.— A 
Text-Book of the Historv of 
Sculpture. By Allan Marquand, 
Ph. D., and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Junr., Ph.D., Professors of Archaeology 
and the Histoiy of Art in Princetown 
University. with 113 Illustrations. 
' Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Max Mliller (The Right Hon. F.). 
India : What can it Teach Us ? Cr. 
8vo.,s/. 
^— Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., SJ. 
VoL II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 

Svo., w. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language an 
Literature. Cr. Svo.. $s. 
*^ — 'Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown Svo. , 5J. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. Svo., 32J. 
Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. Svo., y, 6d. 
Morris (William). 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
V delivered on various occasions. Post 
'^ Svo., 4J. 6d, 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lee- 

i^ tures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 

» don.etc., xSjS-iSSx. Cr. Svo. , 41. 6rf. 

An Address Delivered at the Dis- 

y, TRinuTioN of Prizes to Students 

/\ OF the Birmingham Municipal 

' School of Art on aisx February, 

1894. Svo., 2i. 6d. net. 
Art and the Beauty of the Earth : 
a Lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13. 18S1. 8vo., 
2J. 6d, net. 
Arts and Crafts Essays. Bv Mem- 
^ bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
\ Society. With a Preface by William 
^Morris. Crown 8vo., ar. 6</. net. 
Some Hints on Paitern-Design- 

XING : a Lecture delivered by William 
Morris at the Working Men's Col- 
.lege, London, on December xo. 1881. 
8vo., 2s. 6d, net. 
FoUock.~-JANE Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By Walter Herries Pol- 
lock. Crown 8vo. 
Poor6(GEORGE Vivian, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 
Essays ON Rural Hygiene. With 13 

lllustratioos. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d, 
The Dwelling House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. y, 6J, 
Biohmond.— Boyhood : a Plea for 
Continuity in Education. By Ennis 
KiCHMOND. Croynn 6vo., a/. 6d, \ 



Bichter. — Lectures on the Na- 
tional Gallery. By J. P. Richter. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 4to. , 9^ . 

Bossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 

Xing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Crown Svo., 3J. 6d, 

Shad^-elL — The London Water 
Supply. By Arthur Shadwell, 
M. A. , M. B. Oxon . , Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Crown Svo. , 51. 

Soiilsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. Small 

Sva, 2s. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6mo., 

IS. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 

Teachers. Fcp. Svo., 2s, 6d. net 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 
i6mo., as. net 

Southey.— The Correspondence op 
y Robert Southey with Caroline 

/ Bowles. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Edward DowDEN, LL.D. Svo.,i4j. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
and their Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion r^arding Freights, Charter-parties, 
&c By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate-Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. Svo., ais. 

Turner and Sutherland.— The 
Development OF Australian Liter- 
ature. By Henry Gyles Turner 
and Alexander Sutherland. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. Svo. . 5^. 

Van Dyke.— A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. 
Van Dyke. Professor of the History of 
Art in Rutgers College, U.S. With 
zxo Illustrations. Crown Svo., 61. 

Warw^ick.— Progress in Women's 
Education in the British Empire : 
being the Report of Conferences and a 
Congress held in connection with the 
Educational Section, Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition. Edited by the Countess of 
Warwick. Crown 8vo., dr. 

White.— An Examination of the 
Charge of Apostacy against 
Wordsworth. By W. Hale White, 
Editor of the * Description of the Words- 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pw- 
•ession of Mr. T. rCorton Longman*. 
Crovi'n 8va , y. 6d» 

Willard.— history of Modern 
Itauan Art. By Ashton Roluns 
Willard. With Photogravure Frontisp 
wiece mud A Y>^-\av& W^oaxx^si**^ 
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Balfour.— The Foundations op Be- 
LIEP : being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M. P. 8vo.,x3x. 6rf. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) C A.K.H3.'). 

Occasional and Immemorial Days : 
Discourses. Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown Svo,, y. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8va, y, 6d, 
RAVER Thoughts op a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3f . 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown Svo., 
y,6d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. Svo. , y, 6d, 

'To Meet the Day' through the 
Christian Year ; bdnr a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Originu Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown Svo., 41. 6^. 

ampbell. — Reugion in Greek 
Literature. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. Eva, 15;. 

Davidson.— Theism, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1893 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M. A., 
LL.D. 8vo., i$s, 

Gibson.— The Abbe db Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment IN France. B? the Hon. W. 
Gibson. With Portrait. 8vo., 12s, 6d, 
Lang (Andrew). 
The Making of Religion. 8vo., las. 
Modern Mythology : a Reply to Pro- 
fessor Max MQUer. Sva, gt, 
MacDonald (George). 
Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. each. 
The Miracles OF Our Lord. Crown 
8vo.. y, 6d, 
Martineau (James). 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things: Sermons. aVob. Crown 
8vo. y, 6d. each. 
Endeavours after tbb Christian 
Lips. DisoourMa Cr. tva, 71. 6d, 
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8vo., X4J. 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 

Vols. Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. each. 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for 

Public Worship. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

JM[ax.Mim6r(F.). 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. 8vo., iSs, 

Contributions to the Science op 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32*. 

The Origin and Growth op Re- 
ligion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. Cro\\fn 
8vo., y. 

Introduction to the Science op 

\ Religion: Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. . 5;. 

Natural Reugion^ The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in z888. Cr. 8vo., 

Physical Reugion. The GifTord 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 189a Cr. 8vo. , 

Anthropological Reugion. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
8vo.. y. 
Theosophy ; or, Psychological Reu- 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1893. Cr. 8va. y. 
Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
PhiiiOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March. 1894. 8vo.. 5;. 
Ramakj7'shjva: His Life and Sav- 
ings. Crown 8vo., 5;. 
Itoinan68.~THOuoHTs on Reugion. 
By George J. Romanes, LL.D., 
F. R S. Crown 8va , 41. 6d. 
Vivekananda.— Yoga Philosophy: 
Lectures delivered in New York. A\lnter 
of 1895-6. by the SWAMI VIVEKAN- 
ANDA, on Raja Yoga ; or. Conquering 
the Internal Nature; also Patanjali's 
Yoga Apborims, with Commentaries. 
Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 
Williamson. — The Great Law: 
A Study of ReUgioos Origins and of 
the Unity midcrQriiig them. By W. 
WnxiAMsoN. tva. 141. 
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